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Has Taught Susibels of Theusande of Americans 
Whom He Never Met Face to Face, to 


SPEAK and WRITE 


FRENCH GERMAN 
SPANISH ITALIAN 


This delightfully easy method of home study 
has bridged the gaps of distances. You can 
commence at once to think and speak in 
French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 

The Rosenthal method is for busy men and 
women, It is simple and easy to master, and 
requires very little time. The study is a 
pleasure, never a task. ‘There is scarcely any 
other accomplishment that will advance you 
further in social and _ business life. Vith 
America’s export trade opening wider and 
wider each year, doubly armed is he who can 
speak a second language! Wonderful oppor- 
tunities present themselves to those who speak 
and write a foreign tongue. 


Are You Satisfied to Remain a 
“One Language Man’”’—or Woman? 


When the war is over there will be a rush 
to visit the warring countries. Perhaps you are 
contemplating the trip. Why not learn to 
speak the languages of the countries to be 
visited, NOW? 

The One Method That Surely and 


Quickly Teaches Is the 


Rosenthal Practical 
Linguistry System 


FRENCH With this simple, de- 


lightful method you be- 


GERMAN gin to make actual use 
SPANISH of the language of your 
choice within a very few 
ITALIAN moments after taking 
up the study. In an in- 
See Special Price Below credibly short time you 
acquire more extended knowledge and 
practical employment of the language. 
This immediate practicability in lan- 
guage study has long been a_ problem, 
but Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, whom 
Prince Bismarck declared to be “the 
foremost teacher of his age, and one of 
the most eminent linguists in the world,” 
has “certainly solved this great prob- 
lem.” For twenty-five years Dr. Rosen- 
thal has been known to the world as the 
foremost teacher of foreign languages, 
and his books have reached the enor- 
mous edition of a half a million copies. 





Cardinal Gibbons Praises Its Practicability 

“T admire not only the painstaking industry 
which you have brought to bear upon your 
work, but thoroughly approve of its great prac- 
tical value.”—Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, Md. 

At Once Commence to Think in a Foreign Language 

“Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry has 
solved the whole problem. It not only teaches 
the pupils to converse in a natural and com- 
mon-sense manner, but from the very outset 
they commence to think in a foreign language 
itself.’—The Herald, New York. 
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Good English ana 


Good Fortune 
Go Hand in Hand 


Jack London rose to riches in a few short years from among the 
me toughs of San Francisco Bay, because he learned to transfer his ideas 
wate s WERE to the printed page in virile, compelling phrases. 
yracth aves Arthur Brisbane, with his incisive style, commands, ina single year, 
a salary amounting to a comfortable fortune. 

Elbert Hubbard rose from obscurity to advertising writer, to editor, 
to publicist, and thence to wealth and prominence because he mastered 
and applied the power of forceful Janguage. 

William Jennings Bryan with a single speech won a Presidential 

sue abv Shan nomination. - ; 
TRUCE By constant study, William Dean Howells rose from the printer’s 
anal case to his place as the most polished writer in American letters. 

Joseph Pulitzer, arriving penniless in the steerage from Austria, 
built up a great metropolitan daily because he mastered the practical force 
of the English language and used it to advantage. 

All around you the hundreds of men who are climbing higher and higher with 
each day’s work are the ones whose speech compels attention, and whose clean-cut, 
crisp and interesting letters, stories, advertisements, etc., win clients, followers, 
patrons, checks and dollars—SURELY FORTUNE IS WITH THE MAN WHO 
HAS DEVELOPED HIS POWER OF EXPRESSION. You can improve your 
English and increase your income. 


These Great Books Point the Way for You to 


Advancement—Success—Prosperity 
In Commercial and Professional Life 


With the mighty advances which are being madein every branch of business and 

professional life there has come a demand for a higher standard of intelligence— 
of proficiency. The time is past when illiteracy or slipshod methods of speech 
and correspondence are looked upon with tolerance. The man who can express 
himself with force and clearness is the man who is in demand everywhere. 


“The Art of Writing and 


“ae |! Speaking the English Language” 
By Sherwin Cody 


Aside from their great value in widening a man's mental perspective—putting him in a position to ap- 
preciate and enjoy all the beauties of literature—these six books have an intrinsic value far beyond 
their cost. They have put thousands of men and women into the path that leads to increased business, 
promotion, and higher salary. They are simple, practical, valuable for Business Managers, Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement Writers, Stenographers, Story Writers, Authors, Public Speakers, and others. 
**VYour course is rich and fine. You seem to have condensed the experience of years 
into a few sentences that a business man can use immediately,’’ says W. P. WARREN, 
Marshall Field & Co.’s Advertising Manager, in speaking of these books. FUNK & 
WAGNALLS 
. oe 


Worth their weight in gold, but they’re yours for a trifle 


These six books include many chapters covering such subjects as 


Spelling Use of Words 
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Word-Study Description Novel Writing 3 eae Shae hee 
- Py § 
Grammar Dialog Essay W ws Y Cody's “Art of 
Capitalization Advertisement 8’ Writing and Speak- 
Punctuation Writing — i / ing the English Lan- 
Letter-Writing— How to Write a How to Study Shakespeare guage,” which please 
All kinds Story and other Great Authors g/ _ send - “¥ cays free 
These books also show you the correct use of English in Short ae enclose 90c 
Stories, Novels, Essays, Articles, Conversation, Speeches, Busi- os stamps and,if I decide to keep 
ness and Private Correspondence, Advertisements, Circulars, orc the books, will send five further 
Booklets, etc. Oe) _ monthly paymentsof 50c each, $3 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED ~ My pe 
Formerly Cost $25 Now Only $3— 50c paid. 
50 Cents Down, 50 Cents a Month 
In typewritten form this course of study, as now 
ublished in these six cloth-bound books, was sold 
or $25.00. There are over 800 pages. 
Sign and mail the coupon with 50 cents and the set 
of books will bef orwarded to you, carriage prepaid; 
50 cents a monthfor five months paysforthem. This 
is the biggest $3.00 worth of books youever bought. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


WHAT NEUTRAL RIGHTS CAN THE UNITED STATES SAVE 
FROM WRECK IN THE EUROPEAN WAR? 


NGLAND’S invention of a new-fashioned blockade 

of the high seas against Germany is denounced by 

our newspapers with no less vigor than was shown 
against Germany’s invention of a war zone to isolate the 
British Isles. But the disposition to get unduly excited 
to war-pitch about it is conspicuous by its absence. That 
Great Britain has abandoned a strong diplomatic posi- 
tion for a weak one, the Indianapolis News thinks, is the 
general judgment of the American press. As the strug- 
gle becomes crucial she falls back on the same plea of 
“necessity” which Germany has from the beginning of 
the war pleaded as her justification. The belligerents 
have passed beyond the legal phases of the conflict, ob- 
serves the Chicago Herald; they are now out for blood, 
and retaliation becomes the supreme law. A British 
paper blockade directed against neutrals, in the opinion 
of the N. Y. World, can no more be tolerated than a 
German paper war zone improvized against neutrals. 
“If German lawlessness is hereafter to be matched point 
by point with British lawlessness in the name of re- 
prisal, what moral status is left to Great Britain?” Both 
blockades, comments the Columbus Dispatch, “are sim- 
ply new and extraordinary instruments of warfare in 
this unparalleled war. They constitute a new reason 
why, when the fighting is ended, the nations should be 
brought together in a league which will prevent a few 
of them from making a ‘rough house’ of the world and 
injuring everybody.” The course of the belligerents 
has placed this government in a delicate position diplo- 
matically, according to the Washington Herald; “but 
having lodged its protests against interruption to com- 
merce, it is difficult to see what it can do except to con- 
sider each case of interference with its rights individual- 
ly as it arises and take the necessary steps, no matter 
where they may lead, to protect such rights, and exact 
the fullest reparation when they are violated.” The 
Chicago Evening Post counsels against losing our tem- 


per toward either Germany or Britain for what each 
threatens toward the other. “Let us take up each threat 
only as it affects us, and see whether it does not turn 
out to be a great deal less troublesome than in the form 
in which it was issued for the consumption of the op- 
posing belligerent.” 


Declaring Martial Law on the 
High Seas. 

RITAIN’S decree announced for the allies a policy 

of “preventing commodities of any kind from 
reaching or leaving Germany, altho such measures will 
be enforced without risk to neutral ships or to neutral 
or non-combatant life, and in strict observance of the 
dictates of humanity.” This is a siege by land and 
sea rather than a blockade as heretofore defined, sug- 
gests the N. Y. Herald. Merchant vessels bound 
from or to German ports or to other ports with goods 
for enemy destination are to be diverted to British or 
allied ports, and their cargoes subjected to procedure 
of the Prize Court regarding discharge, confiscation if 
deemed contraband, compensation if used by the gov- 
ernment, or restoration to the owners. The details 
are of little consequence, says the N. Y. Tribune. 
“Since Great Britain has undertaken to brush aside 
rights which neutrals enjoy under the existing code 
of international law it cannot matter very much whether 
the methods employed in making good that usurpation 
are in themselves high-handed or are calculated to give 
as little technical inconvenience as possible to neutral 
sufferers.” The Tribune insists that the United States 
would not be faithful to its honorable traditions as a 
champion of neutral interests if it did not protest 
with all its energy against the British Order in Coun- 
cil’s flagrant subversion of international rights. But 
the N. Y. Sun recalls Admiral Sampson’s de facto 
but undeclared blockade of Guantanamo Bay in Cuba, 
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the seizure of the British steamer Adula, and the sup- 
porting decision of our Supreme Court for what was 
done. The N. Y. Press says, “Retaliation or no retalia- 
tion, effective blockade as a measure of war pure and 
simple is justifiable beyond international question.” It 
considers the British order “exactly what the action of 
the United States was against the South—a complete 
blockade, including the doctrine, established and en- 
forced by the United States, of the continuous voyage.” 
The Springfield Republican observes that “the declara- 
tion of Paris of 1856 is made a ‘mere scrap of paper,’ 

















HANDS ACROSS THE SEA—VERY LATEST VERSION 
—Chicago Evening Post 


and the rule that the flag covers the cargo, with the 
exception of contraband of war, goes into the melting- 
pot of ‘military necessities.’”’ We could declare an em- 
bargo on grain and other food supplies, suggests the 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, “that would damage 
England even more than her so-called blockade would 
damage our commerce.” The Philadelphia Ledger’s 
opinion is that, unless there is an effective blockade of 
German ports, any objections which neutrals may take 
will be sound in international law ; “the burden of proof 
that the necessity is urgent enough to justify their action 
rests upon the Allies themselves.” 


Unavailing Diplomacy of Protest. 
T HE British Order virtually ended one phase of our 


neutral diplomacy which began with the protest of 
December 28th concerning treatment of our commerce 
by the British fleet. Our protest concerning use of 
neutral flags followed. Sir Edward Grey’s replies to 
the former proved his high rank as a special pleader for 
England, according to the Los Angeles Times and other 
journals. The replies foreshadowed the reprisal policy 
now decreed, cited United States precedents for rights 
of search, pointed out the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween foodstuffs for civilians and that for armed forces 
under the German requisition system, and insisted that 
“it is impossible for one belligerent to depart from 
rules and precedents and for the other to remain bound 
by them.” The reply to the flag note referred to Ameri- 
can precedent but said no order had been or would be 
issued to resort to the ruse of hoisting a neutral flag as 
a general practice. Germany’s reply to our protest 
against the incidence of the war zone decree on neutrals 


OPINION 


(CurrENT Opinion for March) justified her policy by 
reason of Great Britain’s “murderous method of naval 
warfare” intended to starve the German people. Assent- 
ing in principle to our representations against floating 
mines and agreeing toAmerican supervision of the distri- 
bution of food supplies for civilians in Germany, modifi- 
cation of the war zone decree was made contingent upon 
securing concessions in Great Britain’s policy. The 
Detroit Free Press describes it as a clever game: “If 
America wished security for its shipping it would do 
well to call England off.” The proposals were submitted 
to Great Britain. The answer is the blockading decree 
and a formal note of rejection. 


Two Ex-Presidents Speak on 
Neutrality. 
X-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT returns to his at- 


tacks on the “cold and spiritless neutrality” of the 
Wilson-Bryan administration, in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. He contends that under the Hague Conventions 
we were at least morally bound to protest against the 
dreadful wrong done to the men, women and children 
of Belgium, taking any risks such protest might involve. 
Little favor and much criticism has followed in the 
newspaper press. On the other hand, Ex-President 
Taft’s Washington’s Birthday address calling on every- 
body to stand by our President “because he has been 
faithfully following the example set by our first Presi- 
dent,” produced a remarkable outburst of praise through- 
out the country. He expressed his sympathy for the 
Belgians, but approved and commended the attitude of 
President Wilson to the full. “We are not sitting as 
judges of issues between countries of Europe in this 
great war,” said Mr. Taft. “We are seeking to main- 
tain strict neutrality, and until our decision is invokea 
with the agreement to abide by our judgment and rec- 
ommendation for settlement, we need not embroil our- 
selves by official expressions of criticism or approval of 
the acts of the participants in the war.” Mr. Taft 
pointed out that the best proof of our real neutrality 
is shown in the fact that neither belligerent is satisfied 
with it. He was outspoken against the injection of 
European issues into American politics, against changes 
of established policy which might inure to the benefit 
of one of the belligerents, and he declared that “we 
would be most foolish to adopt the policy of refusing 
to sell arms and ammunition to belligerent Powers 
which, if it were pursued against us when we were 
driven into war, would leave us helpless.” 


We seem to have just enough ships for international complica- 
tions but not quite enough for international business——Chicago 
Herald. 
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“WONDER WHAT HE GOT?” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 



























NEW RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT TO BUSINESS 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS AND “THE NEW FREEDOM” 
FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


C——— adjourned on March 4th; but it left 
some things behind to keep the tired business man 
thinking. It left, for one thing, a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, whose function from now on is to regulate 
competition and prevent it from being “unfair.” Per- 
sons, partnerships and corporations are all to be regu- 
lated by it, and it has power to inspect all books and 
records for that purpose, to compel witnesses to testify, 
to demand any special written reports and to publish 
any information it thinks best to publish, except trade 
secrets. The knowledge and ability required by the five 
members of this Commission, according to the Washing- 
ton Post, are “greater than those required of any court 
in the United States, not excepting the Supreme Court, 
and greater than are possessed or expected of Congress 
itself.” Then there is another commission left us as a 
sort of memento—Senator Walsh’s Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations. It will last until next August, 
and its mission appears to be as broad as its name. 
There is still another commission which is at work to 
ascertain, at a cost estimated by some at about $50,- 
000,000, the physical valuation of the railways of the 
United States, as a basis for future regulation of rail- 
way rates and securities. Still another commission has 
been left behind to consider the whole subject of rural 
credits. In addition, we have, of course, the Federal 
Reserve Board, to regulate the operations of the banks, 
the supply of currency and the rates of discount. We 
have also the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
newly increased powers over the railways. In addition 
to these things, which mark a new epoch in the rela- 
tions between business and federal politics, the late 
Congress started the federal government in the railway 
business in Alaska and in the express business in this 
country, and made a determined effort to start it in the 
shipping business. All of which, as the work of a party 
that has been known as the historic enemy of centraliza- 
tion, shows us how fast and how far we have traveled 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson. 


What It Is Ails American 
Business. 


USINESS, says the President, “has now a time of 

calm and thoughtful adjustment before it.” It is, 
in other words, now enjoying what the N. Y. Herald 
calls “the first long rest from Congressional activities 
in seven years.” But there is little danger that this rest 
will be so complete that the business man can grow fat 
and lazy. There are the state legislatures to keep him 
on the qui vive. There are the problems growing out 
of the war and its sweeping “blockades.” There are 








WHICH IS PAPA? 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 


‘over the last three administrations. 


these various commissions and many courts keeping an 
eye on his activities. If the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Redfield, is right, the American business men have, 
in fact, been resting too easily and too softly these many 
years past on a high tariff mattress, and too many of 





THE KAISER: “WHY DON’T YOU TAKE IT AWAY FROM HIM 
FOR ME? 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


them are waiting for the chance to repeat that experi- 
ence, saying to themselves: “We will not think; we will 
not improve; we will not study. We will sit pat until 
we get that blessed thing which we call tariff, which is 
so good that when we get it we shall not have to think 
hard; we shall not have to improve our methods; we 
shall not be obliged to put our wits hard at work.” A 
different diagnosis is made by the head of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Judge Gary, speaking of the 
many investigations made into business, says: 


“Oftentimes the investigators are not only utterly in- 
competent but they are prejudiced and wilfully repress many 
of the pertinent and material facts. No one is exempt from 
these criticisms. In the last decade there has been more 
abuse, more slander, more personal attack and more dema- 
gogy and, as a consequence, more injury to the general 
public, than ever before. The whole country, from an eco- 
nomic and a moral standpoint, has been greatly injured by 
agitation, investigation and attack, which were inspired by 
improper, if not dishonest, motives.” 


Judge Gary, it will be noticed, distributes the blame: 
The Washington: 
correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce em- 
phasizes the fact that most of the new measures have- 
been adopted by a combination of Democrats, Repub- 
licans and Progressives, and the tendencies are, he- 
thinks, all the more striking because limited to no one 
party. There has been in the last two years, he notes,. 
not an increase of radicalism but “a marked and unex- 
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pected growth of conservatism” m the recent Congress, 
legislation growing steadily more moderate as it neared 
the statute book. The net resuit, however, according to 
the N. Y. Times, is that eleven men constituting ma- 
jorities on the Trade Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board have 
now “nearly absolute power over affairs intimately con- 
cerning all trade on a national scale.” 


Prosperity Must Come or the 
Democrats Must Go. : 
VERYONE seems agreed on the fact that the Wil- 


son administration, in its first two years, has so 
identified itself with financial and industrial legislation 
that the conditions of business will have a determining 
‘effect upon the results of the next presidential cam- 
paign, unless, indeed, our foreign relations.grow so acute 
as to sweep out of sight all the issues raised in the last 
ten years of agitation. No open-eyed observer can 
doubt, says the N. Y. Evening Post, that most of the 
obloquy cast at the Wilson administration is due to “the 
unsatisfactory state of industry and trade,” and that, if 
that state continues long, the Democrats will be swept 
out of office. The first two months of this year show 
bank clearings for the entire country that aggregate less 
than in any year since 1910. The figures are: 25,188 
millions for 1915; 28,876 millions for 1914; 29,571 mil- 
lions for 1913; 27,765 millions for 1912; 26,477 millions 
for 1911. The number of failures in February was the 
largest in the last twenty years or more, being 1,864, 
and the next largest being 1,290 (1908). The amount 
of liabilities has been but twice exceeded, once in 
1913 and again in 1908. The statistics for building 
operations in the country for the production of pig iron 
and for railway earnings tell about the same story. One 
compensating fact stands out in the speed with which we 
are advancing toward the leadership among nations in 
international exchange. Canada has borrowed $40,000,- 
000 here since the war began. Switzerland has bor- 
rowed $15,000,000. Germany has been borrowing on 


her five per cent. bonds. Italy and France have been 
making overtures for loans. Russia has arranged for 
a credit here of $25,000,000. By the middle of last 
month the borrowings of foreign governments here had 
reached a total well into the second hundred million of 
dollars. “International trade,” says the N. Y. World, 
“for years without number has been financed through 
London. Credit in English pounds sterling has been 
the standard of the world’s commerce. This is now 
turning to New York, and in terms of the dollar.” 


Record of the Sixty-Third 
i Congress. ; 
HE sharpest criticism that is made of the President 


is in regard to the ship measure and the way in 
which it was clung to at the expense of various other 
measures, such as the conservation bills and the bills on 
child labor and workmen’s compensation. The most 
general criticism of Congress is for its extravagance. 
But the St. Louis Post-Dispatch thinks that the popular 
impression is that the late Congress “has done a work 
more remarkable than that of any other Congress in 
history,” and the Detroit Press perceives a disposition 
to regard it “with worshiping awe” and to speak of it 
“as if its record of accomplished work were superhu- 
man”—a disposition which the Press goes on to deride 
as amusing and pathetic. To find a note of thorogoing 
condemnation, one may go to the N. Y. Tribune. “What 
a mess,” it exclaims, “the present administration has 
made of its splendid opportunity!” It dwells upon his 
Mexican policy, upon the depression in trade and the 
decrease of the Democratic majority in the next Con- 
gress, and concludes that “the very worst thing about 
the Democratic failure is that it has been so complete 
that there is no present prospect that the Republican 
party will feel the necessity to nominate its best, to face 
and abolish the evils within and the abuses that have 
once produced an insurrection.” But the Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer sees every indication that the President 
has neither lost nor is losing favor with the people. 





WILL THE CLOSE OF THE WAR FIND AMERICA UNPRE: 
PARED TO DEFEND ITSELF? 


N OTHING has become plainer during the last few 

weeks than the growth during the progress of the 
European war of a widespread belief that we of the 
United States must get ready to fight somebody. . Equal- 
ly clear is the general feeling that we are not now pre- 
pared to fight anybody of importance. New propa- 
gandist organizations like the National Security League 
and the counter League for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments have sprung up to supplement the activities of 
the older Army and Navy League and the various Peace 
and Arbitration societies. The new American Legion, 
under sharp fire from the anti-militarists, has quickly 
enrolled tens of thousands of names of volunteers will- 
ing to cooperate in building up an army reserve. Plenty 
of warnings are sounded in our ears. Lloyd George, 
addressing Parliament the other day on British unpre- 
paredness for war, remarked that “America is more 
unready than we were.” Mr. Roosevelt, in a speech at 
Princeton, is quoted as saying that he had personally 
“seen the plans of two of the countries now engaged in 
the European war to invade the United States, capture 


our greater cities and hold New York and San Fran- 
cisco for ransom, considering that our standing army 
was too small to be dangerous.” Hudson Maxim, the 
American inventor of explosives, figures out that an 
invading army of 100,000 men landing near New York 
might rapidly capture all our rifle, cannon, armor plate, 
powder and ammunition factories, which are located 
within a radius of 160 miles from the vicinity of 
New York. He asserts without qualification, in the 
New York American, that “whoever may win in the 
present war, we are doomed to fight the winner.” Such 
a probable outcome is also forecast by Professor Roland 
G. Usher, who wrote the notable book on Pan-Ger- 
manism. In his new book on Pan-Americanism, an in- 
evitable clash of interests if not of arms with the victor 
is assumed, because, he says, we shall be called upon 
either to uphold the Monroe Doctrine by adequate force 
or abandon it. We are already at serious odds with 
England on her exercize of sea supremacy, he points 
out. If she defeats her great rival, Britain’s impera- 
tive reasons for conciliating us will have disappeared. 
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COULD WE FIGHT TO UPHOLD THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 225 


Poultney Bigelow, publicist and one-time friend of the 
Kaiser, writes to the New York Times that Germany 
has her plans for the invasion of America no less com- 
plete than those for the destruction of England. She 
ridicules our pretensions in the so-called Monroe Doc- 
trine. In defeat the Kaiser will seek the first favorable 
opportunity for a recouping expansion on the western 
hemisphere. 


Responsibility for Chaotic Con- 
ditions in Mexico. 

T HAT foreign powers will hold us ultimately respon- 

sible for continued chaos in Mexico or else go in 
there themselves regardless of the Monroe Doctrine 
is a danger which looms up in editorial discussion. 
“With the spectacle of what this administration has 
done and is permitting to be done in Mexico,” com- 
meits the Boston Traveler, “the Monroe Doctrine and 
our ability to administer it is becoming a jest before the 
world.” The reported request of Spain for joint action 
of the Powers to end anarchy, as indicated by expulsion 
of the Spanish minister from Mexico City, is considered 
futile just now by the Houston Post; but that paper 
adds: “When the time comes for Europe to redress her 
own wrongs in Mexico, we shall have no complaint to 
make, as much as we may regret the presence of Euro- 
pean troops and warships in the waters of an American 
republic. We have been as lax in protecting European 
interests as we have in protecting our own.” It appears 
to be difficult for newspapers to agree on “facts” in the 
news from Mexico or on the actual course of President 
Wilson’s diplomacy with the various Mexican Generals. 
Promise of reparation for the killing of a prominent 
member of the American colony in Mexico City is wel- 
comed. This was secured last month after a virtual 
ultimatum from Washington, calling for protection of 
foreigners, had been presented for us through the 
Brazilian Minister. There seems to be no growing 
newspaper demand for intervention even now. “Un- 
doubtedly the Administration is just as dissatisfied with 
the Mexican situation as any one in the country, and 
will welcome any new policy that can achieve more 
satisfactory results,” ‘declares the Philadelphia Ledger. 
“The world differs with the administration policies in 
Mexico,” declares the Washington Post; “this country 





“WHY, IT’S STILL A-POPPING!” 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger 


disapproves of them; Mexico perishes under them; hu- 
manity deplores them; civilization abhors them; but the 
men responsible for them follow them as if in a mes- 
meric trance.” 


Warning America to Wake Up 
to Conditions. 

HE “Wake Up America” exhortation of Repre- 

sentative Gardner, of Massachusetts, made in the 
recent Congressional debates upon appropriations for 
our military establishment, gained wide publicity. He 
invited the entire army reserve—16 men all told—to 
mobilize for a dinner at Washington at his expense! 
Senator Lodge also pictured the nation as standing un- 
armed, unready, undefended, an invitation to aggres 
sion and attack. The ocean barrier that defended the 
country in 1776 and 1812, he said, has been destroyed 
by steam and electricity. Details of alleged deficiencies 
and unpreparedness similar to those cited by Congres- 
sional speakers have been spread by numerous military 
writers of syndicated articles for the newspapers. The 
report of Secretary of War Garrison gives a total con- 
tinental United States army of 1,495 regular officers and 
29,405 men, and organized militia of 8,323 officers and 
119,087 men—a maximum of 158,310. Three-fourths 
of these are only partially trained, says the military 
writer, Frederic L. Huidekoper, in the N. Y. Sun, Bos- 
ton Transcript and other papers. Ina new book entitled 
“Are We Ready?” which carries an approving intro- 
ductory letter by Major-General Wood, H. D. Wheeler 
makes several estimates comparatively easy to grasp: 
We have a mobile army of 32,000 men. If war were 
declared to-day, with portions of the army in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Panama and elsewhere, we could not 
throw more than 50,000 men into line of battle. It 
would take six weeks to increase this force to 150,000. 
Defense of our long coast line would require at ieast 
300,000 men and a field army of 500,000. If all our 
field guns went into action at once there is not enough 
ammunition in the country to last for a single day’s 
engagement. 


The Problem of Trained Army 
Officers and Reserves. 

OME means of training a sufficient number of offi- 

cers and a volunteer reserve capable of quick serv- 
ice are demanded by the advocates of preparedness. It 
would now take at least six months, according to the 
Secretary of War, to equip, organize and train a volun- 
teer army. The Chicago Tribune reports and approves 
a movement among chambers of commerce actively to 
support the demand for army and navy reform, point- 
ing out that the War College has plans in hand for 
presentation to the next Congress, so that “the cam- 
paign for preparedness can be developed on broad lines 
and concentrated in support of a consistent, well-bal- 
anced, and thorogoing program.” Appeals to college 
students to attend summer military camps that have 
been established under army supervizion have been 
approved by Presidents Lowell of Harvard, Hadley of 
Yale and others. Newspapers which have sought the 
opinion of college and university authorities on a pro- 
posal to introduce military training into their imstitu- 
tions have received a majority of favorable answers, 
tho a considerable percentage of the replies are doubt- 
ful or unfavorable. Chancellor David Starr Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford University, writes to the N. Y. Times: 
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“It is the duty of the college to develop in its students, 
the leaders of the next generation, a fair and just atti- 
tude toward foreign peoples. If we add military train- 
ing to the work of our colleges we must add the far 
more important instruction in international law and in- 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENSES 
: —Rogers in N. Y. Herald 


ternational right. We should prepare our students to 
combat the wholly pernicious and non-American doc- 
trine that right rests on force. Thus far we have fared 
well with the American doctrine of keeping the military 
in the background. Europe is our reason for leaving 
it there in the future.” 


Enter the Popular “American 
Legion.” 

A* this juncture the “American Legion” has come 

into the arena. It was born of a suggestion 
written to the editor of the magazine Adventure, for 
a volunteer legion of men ready to serve their country 
on the firing line at call, who have had army, navy, 
militia training, or the equivalent of rough rider experi- 
ence. Civilians of occupational training, such as sea- 
men, surgeons, engineers, mechanics, chauffeurs, cooks, 
police, firemen, guides and the like are to be included. 
The pledge is: “to serve my country, and to serve her 
as she says, not as I say.” The scheme calls for co- 
operation in keeping a revised list of addresses. Mem- 
bership automatically ceases upon enlistment in army, 
navy or militia. Announced with the sponsorship of 
Mr. Roosevelt, General Leonard Wood (unofficially) 
and his aide Captain Johnston, the idea “caught on” 
at the rate of 50,000 registrations in the first month. 
Newspaper editorials in all parts of the country have 
enthusiastically approved. The Chicago Herald per- 
ceived difficulties in enrolling 300,000 men; but it said: 
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“The plan to go ahead and raise an army as a private 
citizen sort of enterprize, without waiting for the gov- 
ernment to back it or support it in any way, is a typical 
American movement—one that would not be thought 
of, much less attempted, in any other country in the 
world.” The Toledo Blade thinks the Legion will have 
done this much if nothing else: “Shown unmistakably 
that there is a genuine sentiment in favor of placing the 
country in a position of adequate defense.’”’ The Hart- 
ford Times fears that it may be accepted by many com- 
placent citizens as a valiantly American and typically 
ingenious perfect equivalent for an effective military 
force. “In anything like its present form it can be little 
more than a visiting list of patriots.” The Buffalo 
Times sees a splendid vindication of President Wilson’s 
judgment: “The citizen soldiery principle, which was 
the keynote of that part of the President’s address [to 
Congress] is the meat, bone and marrow of the Ameri- 
can Legion plan. It is impossible to escape the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the doctrine which the chimney- 
corner Hannibals hooted as impractical when it came 
from the President’s lips, is receiving the sanction of 
hard-headed military men, who know camps, fields and 
forts as the lawyer knows his books and the accountant 
his ledger.” 


Protests Against Pernicious 
Military Activities. 

B ISHOP GREER and other officers of the League for 

the Limitation of Armament promptly protested 
at Washington against the activity of the officers of 
the army in organizing civilians and attempting to in- 
fluence public opinion in regard to the military forces 
of the country. The Detroit Free Press was one of 
the papers which accused the limitation League of an 
excess of prejudice which threatens the safety of the 
nation itself. But the Springfield Republican consid- 
ered the point of the Bishop’s protest well taken. A 








ALL DRESSED UP AND NO PLACE TO GO! 
—Chicago Herald 




















body of 250,000 men enrolled for military purposes, says 
that paper, “even in civil life, unequipped with the 
machinery and equipment of war, should no more be 
tolerated without government control than a Black 
Hand society should be openly sanctioned by the police 
of a great city. That the reserve is formed for patriotic 
purposes is entirely aside from the question of principle 
involved.” Further, “If unofficial activities in forming 
more or less inchoate military forces whenever Con- 
gress fails to meet their wishes are to be conceded to 
officers of the army, then those activities could have no 
end, because the officers might become exasperated 
over the size of the regular and reserve forces of the 
United States if those forces aggregated a million men 
in arms, or trained to arms.” In due course Secretary 
Garrison wrote to General Wood that, while he hoped 
the work of the Legion might ultimately prove useful 
to the War Department, he “considered it inadvisable 
for any one under the jurisdiction of the Department 
to have connection with such private organizations.” 


Putting Our Trust in the 


Navy. 

ECRETARY DANIELS cued the new naval ap- 
propriation bill, as finally passed, “the most liberal 
measure for the increase and support of the navy ever 
enacted by Congress.” In addition to authorizing five 
dreadnaughts, Congress granted three seagoing sub- 
marines, 23 coast defense submarines, 12 torpedo boat 
destroyers and a fuel ship. The total appropriation for 
increase of the navy authorized by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress is $86,145,535, an increase over the Sixty-second 
Congress of $30,250,466.52. To this should be added 
$1,000,000 for aviation and $800,000 for submarines 
reappropriated from savings effected in expenditures 
ashore over the last fiscal year, making a total of $87,- 
945,531 for new construction. The N. Y. Herald says 
“it was a hard fight for the best interests of the nation. 
. . . Taken by and large, as seamen have it, the Navy 
fared very well on the material, if not on the personnel, 
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side.” Typical of many comments is this from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“War is showing the very great importance of sub- 
marines. It is demonstrating the necessity of speed in 
fighting ships, and the usefulness of aeroplanes on land and 
sea. It is time to take an accounting and to realize that, 
whatever the cost, America must maintain her fighting effi- 
ciency at sea. 

“And, having thus built up a splendid first line of national 
defense afloat on two seas, the United States should sacrifice 
not one iota of her love of peace, or abate one jot of her 
activity toward teaching the people of the world the utter 
folly of war. Our navy should remain a navy of peace, 
emblematic of our traditional policy of letting other nations 
alone if they will let us alone.” 


We can be successfully attacked by a foreign foe 
only by sea, asserts the Philadelphia Ledger. “Canada 
is too small and too weak successfully to menace us 
without reinforcements from the mother country. 
These reinforcements cannot be landed, after war has 
broken out, if we have a fleet in the Atlantic adequate 
to our needs. And no Power without American pos- 
sessions can bring troops across either the Atlantic or 
the Pacific Ocean for making war upon us provided 
we are strong on the sea.” But, observing that our 
newest $14,000,000 battle-ship may be sunk by a torpedo 
from a little submarine in less than fourteen minutes, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal says: 


“The relative strength of countries is not greatly affected 
by building multi-million dollar war vessels. Each watches 
the other and builds in accordance with the program of the 
neighbors. The probability of war is not diminished by 
modern armaments. The major result of the advance in 
the science of naval architecture and the science of war is 
to create an international incubus in the form of heavy 
taxation for preparedness. It is now possible to mortgage 
the crops of the next hundred years, whereas it formerly 
was possible to do nothing worse than to neglect this year’s 
planting while consuming last year’s harvest in war.” 





Baltimore 





See America First is also a matter of safety first. 
American. 


This country will get along all right if the people do not hold 
too many neutrality meetings.—Toledo Blade. 





EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
SOCIAL 


GREAT war, as we all know, sucks into its mael- 

strom all other issues, and the form in which they 
emerge afterward is a matter of keen solicitude. What 
the effect of the European war is to be on democracy, 
socialism, labor disputes, the land question, the woman 
question, prohibition of the liquor traffic and various 
other social problems, becomes a more and more lively 
topic of discussion as the hopes for an early peace begin, 
for some mysterious reason, to find expression. The 
first result of the outbreak of hostilities was the sub- 
mergence of the Socialist propaganda in Europe, the 
militant suffragist movement in Great Britain, the im- 
pending labor upheaval in Russia and many less con- 
spicuous movements in all countries, neutral as well as 
belligerent. It is quite possible that the setback received 
by the Progressive party in this country in the Novem- 
ber elections was due in large part to the same cause. 





ON THE PROGRESS OF 
REFORM 


Militarism for the time being simply blotted these things 
out of sight—all except the cause of prohibition. Now 
the social reformers are beginning to find their breath 
again. In February the Socialists from Russia, France, 
Belgium and Great Britain held a conference in London 
and raised their voices against “every attempt to trans- 
form this war of defence into a war of conquest, which 
would only prepare new conflicts and create new 
abuses.” Plans are under way to hold a great interna- 
tional labor congress at the same time and place as the 
peace conference that is expected to be held by the 
plenipotentiaries of the warring countries when the time 
comes for the cessation of the struggle. At the end of 
this month an international congress of women is to be 
held in Holland to voice the demands of women in all 
countries for peace, and we are told by Jane Addams 
that “women of the belligerent countries will also be 
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there even if to do so they must defy their husbands 
and their fathers.” The spirit of internationalism is, 
in other words, once more raising its head in opposition 
to the spirit of nationalism, with a. determination to limit 
the war it could not prevent, and to influence the final 
terms of settlement. 


Have the Capitalists Caused 


the War? 

N GERMANY Kar! Liebknecht, the Socialist leader, 

has on the floor of the Reichstag denounced the war 
as “an imperialistic war, a war for the domination of 
the world-market, for the political domination over im- 
portant fields of operation for industrial and bank 
capital,” and he claims that use is being made of it for 
“capitalistic purposes” to the neglect of social and po- 
litical duties. Our commissioner of immigration, Fred- 
eric C. Howe, also reaches the conclusion that the eco- 
nomic foundations in Europe are primarily accountable 
for the war, and the privileged classes are responsible 
for the conditions that have made it inevitable. He 
analyzes the social organization in the principal warring 
countries. Up to 1910—when the House of Lords was 
deprived of its veto power—‘‘England was, in the last 
analysis, governed by the landed aristocracy, nine fam- 
ilies of which owned a large part of the land under- 
lying the city of London and others owning great baro- 
nial estates in other parts of the kingdom, running even 
to millions of acres, which are entailed to the oldest 
son generation after generation and which cannot be 
sold.” Out of this land-holding class, we are told, come 
those who have controlled the foreign policy of Great 
Britain, including the ministers of foreign affairs. The 
annual ground rents of this class, running into hundreds 
of millions of dollars, have been invested in all parts of 
the world. It is this class, says Mr. Howe, that insists 
on a colossal naval program, designed ostensibly for the 
protection of the colonies, but in reality designed for 
the protection of British investments. This owning 
class is the military class. A similar condition is held 
by Mr. Howe to prevail in Germany. To the east of 
Berlin, Germany is divided into great estates like those 
in England, owned by the Junker or agrarian class. 
They have remained unchanged from feudal times. 
From this Junker class come the Chancellor and the 
other high officials of state, and this class rules Ger- 
many “almost if not quite as autocratically as it was 
ruled in feudal times.” The army and navy are officered 
almost exclusively by it. This is, in other words, the 
military class of Germany. It thinks in terms of war 
and narrow nationalism, and democratic Southern Ger- 
many has “been subordinated in every possible way” 
to its will. In Austria and Russia, Mr. Howe (who 
writes in The Survey) finds the same conditions to 
prevail. 


How the War Has Submerged 
Social Reforms. 


TTERANCES like these of Liebknecht and Howe 

and many others indicate that a new kind of pres- 
sure is likely to be exerted upon the diplomatists who 
make the coming peace treaty for Europe. Monsieur 
Bohier, an eminent pacifist of France, is another who 
foresees great economic as well as territorial and dynas- 
tic changes as a result of the war, and he predicts that 
after the battles have ceased “social disorders of great 
violence” will ensue. A manifesto put out last month 
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by eighteen well-known social reform leaders of the 
United States, including Jane Addams, Edward T. De- 
vine, Hamilton Holt, Florence Kelley, William Kent, 
Graham Taylor and Lilian D. Wald, asserts that all 
over the world are appearing the expected signs of a 
throwback in social reform by reason of the war. It 
has “benumbed our growing sense of the nurture of 
life,” “thwarted the chance of our times toward the 
fulfilment of life,” “set back our promptings towards 
the conservation of life,” “blocked our way toward the 
ascent of life,” ‘‘tortured and twisted the whole social 
fabric of the living,” and “blasted our new internation- 
alism for the protection of working women and chil- 
dren.” A call is issued in the same document for build- 
ing in larger molds the reforms of the future. The 
policy of the open door in China must be enlarged to a 
policy for the freeing of the ports of every ocean from 
special privilege based on territorial claims. National 
conservation must be succeeded by “a planetary policy 
of conservation” and national aspirations must give 
place to international operations in which “the achieving 
instincts of men, not as one nation against another, nor 
as one class against another but as one generation after 
another, shall have freedom to come into their own.” 
As to the position of women in the warring countries 
Jane Addams has this to say: 


“Her status has been reduced to the tribal conception of 
womanhood, to bear fighters for the next generation. Dur- 
ing the last three years the women of France and Germany 
had made great strides. After a hard fight the foundling 
boxes had been done away with, and other reforms in the 
position of women had been achieved. Since the war, I 
have learned through accredited sources that these boxes 
have been reestablished by law in France. The report 
comes from Germany that a corps of nurses and midwives 
has been organized to go into districts first occupied by the 
soldiers and bring back to the land of their fathers all 
the children who owe their birth to the advance of the 
soldiers.” 
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A WORLD-WIDE TEMPERANCE WAVE 


~ Chasing the “Rum Devil” Off the 
Face of the Earth. 

Syd along with this crab-like movement in the gen- 

eral cause of social and economic change, there has 
been a most spectacular advance movement in the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. What the Deseret Even- 
ing News calls “the world-wide temperance wave” has 
made itself manifest in one nation after another. Not 
in Russia alone but in France and Great Britain and 
Germany the war has vitalized the growing opposition 
to alcoholic drinks and brought it to a head. The tax 
on the sale of absinthe in France has heretofore pro- 
duced a revenue of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 a 
year. “A wave from the depths,” to quote M. Cail- 
laux’s phrase, was feared if any attempt was made to 
suppress it. When the war began the Academy of 
Political and Moral Sciences made haste to memorialize 
the government in behalf of the drastic treatment not 
only of absinthe but of other liquors as well. The 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate made almost equal 
haste to prohibit the sale of absinthe, and this has been 
heralded as but preparatory to the sale of all alcoholic 
liquors. Some of the speakers in the Chamber almost 
vied with our own Congressman Hobson in their sweep- 
ing condemnation of the entire liquor traffic of France. 
In Berlin orders have been issued forbidding the sale of 
strong intoxicants, including “virtually everything but 
beer,” to the soldiers, and many cafés are said to be on 
the verge of ruin because of the limitations put on the 
hours of sale to anybody. In Great Britain, Lloyd 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, several weeks 
ago announced that the government had under consid- 
eration much the same sort of sweeping measure that 
Russia has put into force. Commenting on these de- 
velopments and the further fact that Iceland, half a 
century ago one of the most drunken nations in the 
world, has lately prohibited the liquor traffic entirely 
and even ordered all supplies held over to be exported 
at once, the N. Y. Times remarks that “at the rate he is 
going, the Rum Devil will soon have nowhere in this 
broad world a rest for the sole of his foot.” 


Russia’s Millions Get on the 
' ; Water Wagon. 
i HAS been in Russia that the most spectacular event 


in the history of prohibition or of any social reform 
has been enacted. The origin of the event, according 
to Isabel F. Hapgood, long a student of Russian affairs, 
can be readily traced back to the prohibition movement 
in this country. In 1886, two years after the St. John 
campaign, one Dr. Peter Semyonovitch Alexyeef, of 
Moscow, visited this land, to study our hospital system. 
In a book published two years later, “About America,” 
he stated that neither the Rocky Mountains nor Niagara 
Falls could produce such an impression on a Russian 
as that produced by the “success of the fight with 
drunkenness.” He started a crusade in Russia and en- 
listed Count Tolstoy almost at once. Temperance so- 
cieties were started, and in time the agitation reached 
the Czar and enlisted his warm sympathies. For 
months prior to this war, the agitation against the liquor 
traffic had been carried on vigorously. Count Witte, 
who died last month, made the manufacture and sale 
of vodka a government monopoly years ago with a view 
to checking the evil. In 1913, the revenue from this 
source was 900,000,000 rubles ($463,500,000), or nearly 
one-fourth of the entire revenue. Almost as soon as 
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the Duma was formed it began attempts to restrict the 
drink evil. A little over a year ago drastic provisions 
were passed along the line of local option. It was at 
that time that the Czar issued his famous rescript run- 
ning as follows: 

“I have come to the firm conviction that the duty lies 
upon me, before God and Russia, to introduce into the 
management of the state finances and of the economic 
problems of the country fundamental reforms for the wel- 
fare of my beloved people. It is not meet that the welfare 
of the exchequer should be dependent upon the ruin of the 
spiritual and productive energies of numbers of my loyal 
subjects.” 


Russia Empties Her Saloons and 
Fills Her Savings Banks. 
HEN this war began, the shameful exhibition made 


during the mobilization for the war with Japan was 
still fresh in memory, and almost at once the order pos- 
itively forbidding the sale of vodka during the time of 
the present war was issued. The time has since been 
extended and the prohibition is to last “forever.” The 
sale of beer and porter may be allowed, but even this is 
stopped on the petition of village and volost societies, 
provincial assemblies, municipal councils and other in- 
terested bodies, and there are few towns and villages 
that have not taken advantage of this privilege. As a 
result, the productivity of labor, according to a state- 
ment made by Lloyd George before the British Par- 
liament a few weeks ago, has increased in Russia from 
30 to 50 per cent. According to a report made by the 
controller of the Russian treasury before the budget 
committee of the Duma six months after the liquor 
decree had been issued, the national savings had in- 
creased from 700,000 rubles in December, 1913, to 29,- 
000,000 rubles in December, 1914, and from 300,000 
rubles in the first half of January, 1914, to 15,300,000 
rubles in January, 1915. The city council of Moscow, 
by a vote of three to one, adopted complete prohibition. 
Petrograd has cut down the licenses to about forty. In 
the country districts, according to George Kennan, 
writing in the Outlook, drinking of intoxicants has 
“almost wholly ceased” and ‘“‘a profound change in the 
psychology, the life and the economic status of the 
people” has ensued. 


The Spirit of Neal Dow Goes 
_ Marching On. 
N THE United States, where this action in Russia 


had its inception, if Miss Hapgood is not mistaken, 
the cause of prohibition has had in 1914 an unusually 
successful year. Five states were added to the roll— 
Virginia, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon and Washington. 
The advocates of the movement are expecting to add 
six more states this year. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives the recent vote on the submission of a pro- 
hibition amendment to the federal Constitution was 197 
in favor and 189 against—not the requisite two-thirds 
but a clear plurality. Only 49 Congressmen were ab- 
sent when the vote was taken. Since that, signs of the 
growing political importance of the movement have 
multiplied. Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has entered the 
arena as a candidate for the Presidential nomination 
and the fourth plank in his proposed platform is: “The 
saloon must go.” Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, says: 
“You may smile now, but a new cloud has loomed up. 
In 1916 I would not be at all surprised to see the pro- 
hibition issue become a very dominant factor in the 
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campaign.” The Chicago Tribune, the strongest paper 
in the middle West, says: 


“We believe that if a nation-wide vote upon the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor were permitted, the nation would 
prohibit it. Men who drink would vote for Prohibition— 
not all who drink, but many who drink. What would hap- 
pen thereafter we do not pretend to know. 

“It is observable and conceded that the drift of the nation 
is towards restriction, if not extinction, of the liquor busi- 
ness, Nation-wide Prohibition within ten years? It may 
be.” 


The Toledo Blade prints a dispatch from Washington 
to the effect that the foes of the liquor traffic seem likely 
to have a bigger campaign fund in 1916 than either of 
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the leading political parties. The Chicago Evening Post 
thinks that recent events mean “the eventual and inev- 
itable end of the liquor traffic in these United States.” 
It is especially impressed by the prohibition strength 
manifested in the Democratic ranks, about thirty more 
Democratic Congressmen voting for the prohibition 
amendment than voted against it. It is an issue, the 
Grand Rapids Press notes, which now cuts across all 
established political boundaries, and “when it does come 
it will provide the hottest campaign since that of 1860.” 
While the European war is not, of course, responsible 
for the movement in this country, there seems to be 
no doubt that the actions of the warring governments, 
especially in Russia, has given new impetus to the 
movement here. 





Day by day evidence of the force of the prohibition wave ac- 
cumulates. Two old-time Kentucky distilleries have filed volun- 
tary petitions in bankruptcy.—Indianapolis News. 


Two million dollars in toll earned the first six months is doing 
pretty well for the Panama Canal, seeing that it had to operate on 
a sliding scale much of the time.—Southern Lumberman. 





EUROPE’S NEW IDEA OF HOW THE WAR IS 
TO BE DECIDED 


A* A recent conference of Emperor William near 
Berlin with the heads of his civil and military 
cabinets—a conference which the Rome Giornale d’/talia 
deems productive of momentous results—a totally new 
conception of the war was adopted by those responsible 
for the conduct of German imperial policy. This new 
conception may be summed up, our contemporary thinks, 
as a subordinating of the military factor to the economic 
one. Such are the first fruits of the advancement to 
the post of Secretary for Finance of Doctor Helfferich, 
the noted director of the Deutsche Bank, in place of 
Doctor Kiihn, too much imbued with Prussian official 
bureaucratic tradition. At the conference referred to, 
there seems to have been a careful survey of both the 
military and economic situation. It was agreed that 
from a strategic standpoint the land campaign is, on 
the whole, a German Success, a judgment in which even 
the London Post concurs. Germany holds Belgium. 
She has the industrial district of northern France. The 
line of trenches is held from the Swiss frontier to the 
sea. “If the war on the west were to end now and upon 
these terms, Germany would probably consider herself 
victorious.” In the east Germany holds a large part of 
Poland. Unfortunately, as Emperor William himself 
is said to have admitted, the economic situation throws 
the balance somewhat the wrong way from a German 
angle, seeing that the fatherland is bottled up and rather 
hungry. 


Unexpected Pressure Upon the 
German Stomach. 


hee wes hunger afforded official Berlin a key to 
what it deems the new plan of campaign of the 
allies, a plan removing the struggle, as the Frankfurter 
Zeitung admits, from the theater of war to the dinner- 
table. German dailies agree that the allies are dis- 
seminating a grossly exaggerated impression of their 
military readiness. There are Italian dailies which ad- 
mit to some extent that Germany is justified in these 
suspicions. For instance, France, as the Berlin Kreus- 
Zeitung thinks, has no such vast reserve as General 
Joffre talks of all the time. She is perpetually urging 
the Asquith ministry to encourage the scheme of a 


Japanese participation in the European theater. London 
dislikes the idea because, as the Berlin daily holds, India . 
must be considered. Moreover, the French losses in 
battle are set down in German dailies as running into 
figures which make the German casualty list seem com- 
paratively light. The London and Paris talk of a gen- 
eral advance against the German trenches this spring 
is ridiculed in Berlin. Everything points to a policy in 
the allied camp of “starving Germany out.” Joffre dare 
not order a general advance lest the French infantry 
be wiped out by German artillery fire. 


Have the Allies Lost Hope 
in Their Armies? 

N THE side of the allies, to follow still the German 

military impression, there is now a belief that the 
war can be won far more swiftly and far more easily 
in the economic domain than on the field of battle. The 
starvation of Germany into submission will be simpler 
than the sanguinary process of destroying her armies. 
It will cost less money, consume less time. This theory 
commends itself to the Paris Figaro which has gone 
into the theme at length. It finds confirmation in the 
general trend of comment in some important London 
papers. The allies have but to wait in patience until 
the autumn, according to the London Times, for in- 
stance, when the lack of copper alone will render a Ger- 
man offensive in the field preposterous. These economic 
considerations have had such weight with official Berlin 
that only its contempt for the military prowess of the 
allies affords it comfort. This contempt finds expres- 
sion through such dailies as the Berlin Tageblatt, which 
insists that on land the Germans are and remain the con- 
querors. The allies, argues its military expert, con- 
firmed by other experts in Germany, have lost confidence 
in their Joffres, their Kitcheners and their Grand 
Dukes. 


Germany’s Refusal to be 
Starved Out. 
MERICA as well as Europe has been grossly misled 


regarding the severity of that economic pressure 
upon Germany in which the allies have such confidence, 
asserts the Berlin Vossische Zeitung. The whole nation 











GHOST OF BISMARCKIAN 


is now on a special diet. The food supply is the subject 
of the most scientific management. The allies think the 
Germans will be starved out. They do not understand 
the effort to insure Germany a food supply adequate for 
a whole year without imports from abroad. That is 
the crux of the difficulty. The allies fancy that their 
problem is to bottle up the fatherland. It does not oc- 
cur to them that, however blockaded, Germany is self- 
sustaining. Dutch dailies like the Handelsblad report 
the German bureaucracy as panic-stricken when the 
stocks of grain in the empire were statistically ascer- 
tained. This is far from the case, we read. Agricultural 
experts are agreed that Germany’s next harvest will 
feed her until planting time and longer. Already, as 
the Dutch daily reports, nothing is left undone to make 
the production of Germany in foodstuffs as great as 
possible. Anyone who walks along the well-known 
Tempelhofer field in Berlin sees the farmer busy there. 
A great organization has been called into being to render 
cultivable land productive in the best agricultural sense. 
All ground now lying fallow or awaiting the builder and 
the mason is to be sowed with vegetables. Even the 
railroad tracks on both sides are under cultivation. 
Carefully compiled statistics indicate to the Berlin gov- 
ernment, adds the Kélnische Zeitung, that the success 
of these measures is assured. The allies will discover 
to their chagrin, we are informed by this authority, that 
Germany can become an agricultural nation for war 
purposes too effectively to perish for lack of imports. 


Epidemic of Thrift and 
Economy in Germany. 
ERLIN set an example to the fatherland, the Vor- 


warts is glad to see, by putting all the inhabitants 
on rations as far as bread is concerned. The allowance 
for each inhabitant is about half a pound a day. Every- 
one possessing copper, nickel, tin, aluminum, antimony 
and hard lead must notify the authorities. This order 
applies not only to metals in the raw state or ore but 
also to manufactured products. There has been much 
discontent over the rise in the price of Bavarian beer, 
the breweries of Munich, as the Socialist daily charges, 
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THE RUSSIAN MENACE! 
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declaring enormous dividends out of the crisis. Special 
sermons are preached in all pulpits on the subject of 
food in general, appeals being made to the congregations 
to husband edibles and to prepare for a long war. The 
police have warned the bakers to make only “war bread,” 
anyone caught bribing a baker to do otherwise incurring 





OUT-HUGGED 


—Pease in Newark Evening News 


the severest penalties. Nevertheless, as the London 
Post itself confesses, food prices in Germany have not 
risen in all cases to the extent originally anticipated by 
the allies. Meat has in some districts been cheaper, 
owing to a heavy slaughter of cattle because they con- 
sumed grain. Eggs and milk are still within the reach 
of the poor and some vegetables are actually very 
abundant, owing to the success of those who cultivate 
waste spaces both under glass and in the open air. The 
articles of food of which there seems a réal scarcity 
include rice, peas, beans and lentils and more particularly 
wheaten flour, no pure wheat bread being permitted. 


The “Imponderabilia” to Decide 
the Destiny of the War. ; 
Aho the phase of the war that is just ahead will 


witness a complete subordination of the military 
factor to those “imponderabilia” by which Bismarck set 
such store, the new situation is by no means so prej- 
udicial to the Germans as the allies imagine. To this 
conclusion the Rome Tribuna and other important Ita- 
lian dailies feel disposed to come after exhaustive analy- 
sis. For “invisible war,” as they agree, has taken the 
place of that visible war waged hitherto by men in the 
trenches. All sorts of economic, financial and moral 
factors enter more and more into the destinies of the 
struggle. Germany, thinks the Tribuna, might be in a 
bad way but for the unity of her people, their organizing 
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genius and their implicit reliance upon their rulers. This 
submissive attitude of the German people renders possi- 
ble the measures taken already to defeat the policy of 
starving Germany out. The next chapter, the Roman 


OPINION 


organ concludes, in the story of the war will be written 
less by the armies than by the people behind the armies, 
for the struggle is everywhere of the kind in which the 
spiritual and moral factors must prove decisive. 





THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF ITALY 


HEN the Italian parliament reassembled in Rome 

the other day there was such a manifestation of 
the patriotic outside the chamber in favor of interven- 
tion that inspired newspapers in Paris and Berlin be- 
came prophetic. Premier Salandra had decided upon 
action which, according to the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung, 
would promote German policy, altho the London Post 
felt persuaded at the same time that Italy must act with 
the allies in fact whatever her diplomacy might under- 
take in form. But the truth as the independent dailies 
abroad see it—the Manchester Guardian is one of these 
—happens to be that Italy will “go it alone.” Prince 
von Biilow, so long German Chancellor and now am- 
bassador in Rome, has, apparently, harmonized Italy 
and Austria to a slight extent. If Italy used her forces, 
suspects the Vossische, organ of the mercantile classes 
in Berlin, she would act against the Hapsburgs only 
within limits. On the whole, to revert to the judgment 
of the Liberal Manchester daily, Premier Salandra may 
count on a majority should he decide for continued neu- 
trality. For one thing, it says, Italy is by no means 
unanimous in calling for a new policy. There are some 
who feel that the moment has come to declare for the 
allies. There are others who resent any action against 
the allies of yesterday, Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
There seems no majority either way. The influence of 
the Vatican is altogether on the side of continued neu- 
trality, as most observers think. Italy’s decision thus 
trembles in the balance. 


What Prince Biilow Seeks to 
* Accomplish in Rome. 

T HOSE powers of persuasion for which Prince Billow 

is famed have for the past few weeks been directed 
to an accommodation between the Quirinal and the Ball- 
platz. Vienna is to be induced to hand over to Rome 
one at least of the provinces that persist in being Italian, 
altho under Hapsburg dominion. “But Austria,” says 
the Manchester Guardian, “is not in the least likely to 
offer such a prize to Italy without some compelling rea- 
son,” a judgment in which the Paris Temps coincides. 
“If Austria is beaten, she will cling more tenaciously 
than ever to the provinces that will be left to her.” 
Should Austria prove victorious, her motive for con- 
ciliating Italy must disappear. The crux of the ques- 
tion is the extent to which Prince von Biilow can go in 
sacrificing Austrian interests to those of Italy. Military 
experts in Rome, writing for the Tribuna and its con- 
temporaries, do not gloss over the fact that an Italian 
invasion of Austria would involve serious risk. Indeed, 
the Italian daily just named corrects. again and again a 
delusion into which the allied world tends to fall—that 
of the crash of the Hapsburg military power. There 
has been no such crash, insists the Tribuna, because 
the Austro-Hungarian forces, if checked, have come 
back to the field fresh from every shock. Austria-Hun- 
gary is still a fighting power of the formidable sort, 


whatever may be thought on that head by military ex- 
perts in London and Paris. 


Embarrassments of Italy 
as a Neutral. 


HAT worries Premier Salandra and Italian states- 

men generally, as the London Times sees clearly, 
is the reduction of official Rome to a nullity at any peace 
conference after a war in which she has played no part. 
This point is emphasized by Downing Street, accord- 
ing to the London Post, in every despatch sent to Baron 
Sonnino, and the Italian foreign minister perceives the 
force of this contention. The Hungarian newspapers, 
on the other hand, incline to an impression that, thanks 
to Prince von Bilow, Italy will find it to her interest to 
come to terms with both the Ballplatz and the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Such an arrangement could only be effected at 
Austrian expense, a detail which does not escape the 
Vienna Zeit and even the ordinarily pro-German Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse. Everything depends for the mo- 
ment upon a conflict which some Berlin dailies detect 
between Premier Salandra and his predecessor in office, 
Signor Giolitti. Salandra has been regarded hitherto 
as a sort of “straw man,” a Giolitti dummy. His inde- 
pendence of late has inspired suspicion among the Gio- 
littians. They suspect Salandra of being in office now 
on his own account. He has declined to take his cue 
from Giolitti. The latter, we read in the well-informed 
London Post, is still as vigorous as ever, despite his 
seventy-two years, and he means to be in office in the 
event of war, and so have the credit of adding Trieste 
and the Trentino, as he had the credit of adding Tripoli 
and the Cyrenaica, to the Italian kingdom. He would, 
however, prefer to gain Italy’s unredeemed provinces by 
bargain rather than battle. 


Inscrutability of the Italian 
Political Mind. 
RINCE VON BULOW not long ago offered Italy 


the Trentino and a rectification of her eastern fron- 
tier for a consideration not yet disclosed, according to 
the cautious London Post, always in touch with the 
facts of diplomacy. Austria, on the other hand, is de- 
termined not to yield an inch of her territory to Italy, 
says the equally well-informed Corriera della Sera. 
The deadlock on this point led, we read further, to the 
sensational retirement of Count Berchtold as Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, for he was far too con- 
ciliatory for Francis Joseph, whose formula is: “No 
compensation for treachery.” He thinks Italy revealed 
colossal bad faith in not coming into the war with Ger- 
many and the Hapsburgs. The uncertain factor in the 
course of Italy, we are again reminded by the London 
Post, is the ultimate determination of Giolitti. He 
wants to come back. Salandra wants to stay. A test 
of strength took place the other day when the chamber 
in Rome gave the present Premier a vote of confidence. 
This leads to a revision of the idea that at any moment 
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the Giolittian majority—some 300 out of 508—can over- 
throw the Salandra government. The two are super- 
ficially friendly, but the German dailies report all sorts 
of feuds between them and their respective followers. 
Salandra is said to have a trump card in the King’s 
alleged promise to dissolve the chamber in certain con- 
tingencies. The competent London daily sums up the 
situation from this point of view: 


“For fifteen years no one except Signor Géiolitti has 
‘made the elections,’ as the Italians significantly say; alike 
in 1904, in 1909, and in 1913 (the dates of the last three 
General Elections), he was in office, as in 1892, as Premier 


and Minister of the Interior, and the inevitable result in 
each case was a large Giolittian majority... . It is ob- 
vious that a General Election at this moment would have 
its disadvantages from various points of view. Should, 
however, Signor Giolitti be forced by what the late Signor 
Saracco once called ‘the noble appetites’ of his followers to 
resume office, he will probably be more Germanophil than 
the present Cabinet. Till the Libyan War he, like his 
master, Depretis, regarded foreign policy as a bore. Since 
then, however, he has taken it up with interest as a practical 
study. .. . Should he discover, as in 1911, that the coun- 
try wants war against Austria, he would doubtless, as in 
Ig11, make war himself, and obtain laurels from the Tren- 
tino, as he obtained them—malgré lui—from Libya.” 





In England an island is now defined as a body of land entirely 
surrounded by submarines.—Southern Lumberman. 


It remains to be disclosed whether Turkey is an asset or a liability 
as an ally.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Italy’s capture of the altitude record in aviation was inevitable. 
It’s the only direction she could go and remain neutral.—Tribune. 

The allies would do well to exchange prisoners before starving 
Germany and Austria.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 





JAPAN PRECIPITATES A SUSPICIOUS INTERNATIONAL 
CRISIS IN CHINA 


F PREMIER OKUMA had not been swayed by con- 

siderations affecting a hot political campaign, his 
government would never, says the London Westminster 
Gazette, have faced Yuan Shi Kai with demands that 
agitate not only Peking but Washington, London and 
Paris. German intrigue is held responsible by the 
Temps, organ of the French foreign office, for Tokyo 
demands, including, it is said, the extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur for a century more, the transfer to 
Japan of the railway and other concessions in Shan- 
tung, recognition of South Manchuria and East Mon- 
golia as her sphere of influence, exclusive privileges in 
the Yang-tse valley and innumerable other rights. “The 
triumphant expulsion of the Germans from Kiao-chau,” 
comments the London Times, mouthpiece of Japan in 
the western world, “has manifestly created a new situa- 
tion in the far East.” On the other hand, it admits, the 
Germans have been indefatigable since the outbreak of 
the war in their efforts to employ China as a tool in 
their combinations against the allies. The well-known 
caution of Yuan Shi Kai has, to be sure, baffled attempts 
to induce him to offer the allies any flagrant provoca- 
tion; but has already yielded to German suggestions 
that while Japan and Russia are absorbed in other crises 
he need not be particular in keeping his pledges to 
Petrograd and Tokyo. Japan had to stimulate his 
memory—that is all. 


Japanese Discontent with 
British Diplomacy. 
HINA has to suffer now, as Berlin dailies like the 


Vossische Zeitung analyze the crisis in the far East, 
for certain disagreements between Tokyo and London 
which grew tense soon after the fall of Tsing-tau. 
Japan’s legitimate aspirations on the Asiatic mainland 
have been frowned upon by her British ally lately, ac- 


cording to comment in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun and’ 


the Asahi (Osaka). The former accuses Great Britain, 
or rather a group of imperialists in Downing Street, 
of flagrant self-seeking. Premier Okuma, it seems, 
thought of extending the scope of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance to the economic sphere. The suggestion af- 
fronted important British interests in the China trade. 
Ever since, the British, complains the Japanese daily, 


have played the part of the dog in the manger. They 
will not allow the Japanese to set even a foot within 
their own sphere of influence, while themselves moving 
heaven and earth to penetrate into the domain of others. 
The “shameless selfishness” of the Britons, adds the 
Japanese paper, has disgusted the discriminating in To- 
kyo. There are even suggestions, it hints, that the alli- 
ance with Great Britain be given up altogether, or, at 
any rate, the suspicion exists now that the alliance is 
useful to the English only as a means of checking 
Japanese policy. Now that the Tokyo government has 
got Tsing-tau, the London foreign office acts as if the 
British had captured it! However, concludes the Jap- 
anese daily, this demeanor is all the fault of a few Jingo 
imperialists in the London foreign office and will be 
disavowed when the English understand the situation. 


Yuan Shi Kai Plays One Bellig- 
erent Against Another. 

UAN SHI KAI is far more interested in the pros- 

pect of his own assassination than in Tokyo’s de- 
mands, observes a well-informed correspondent of the 
London Times. ‘So closely oppressed is the President 
by his dread of Young China’s ways and means of 
revenge that he lives to-day in the very palace where, 
by his help, the Emperor Kuang-Hsu was kept in dur- 
ance by Tzu-Hsi, as closely guarded and almost as 
closely confined as was that unfortunate monarch.” His 
appearances in the open air are hurried and clandestine. 
He walks behind a phalanx of serried steel. At inter- 
vals there are sensational reports of a restoration of 
the Manchu dynasty and of the formal abandonment of 
the forms of that republic which under him is an elabo- 
rate sham. These, however, are impressions dissemi- 
nated in the press of the allies, for, according to 
some German newspaper correspondents, Yuan Shi Kai 
knows that official Berlin is his only staff and comfort. 
He has not consented yet, it seems, to grant an audience 
to the Japanese envoy on the subject of the Tokyo de- 
mands. He puts off the evil day by such devices as a 
conference of diplomatists to discuss “frankly and di- 
rectly” the question of the concession of special rights 
in Manchuria, eastern Mongolia, Shantung, Fu-kien. 
He has directed, says the Paris Figaro, the laying down 
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in a formal note of his government’s leading doctrine 
in future in all dealings with the powers. No one power 
is henceforth to get “special rights.” Japan retorts 
that she wants none but the general rights of one with a 
heavy stake in China. 


China as the Price for Japan’s 
Aid in Europe. 
BD pecker sewer papel in Europe have for some months 
anticipated a strain in China owing to the deliberate 
policy of provocation there adopted by the Berlin foreign 
office. To this effect concur many press opinions in 























JAPAN: “I AM MY BROTHER’S KEEPER” 
—Cesare in N. Y. Sun 


France, including that of the Paris Figaro. The terri- 
torial integrity of China is not involved, according to 
the officially inspired Temps, but the Kreuz-Zeitung of 
Berlin invites the allies to define their terms. The policy, 
it thinks, is to dismember China in fact while retaining 
her integrity in name. It wonders how Washington will 
receive the news. German papers suspect that Japan 
is to get a free hand in China in return for military aid 
in Europe, an idea by no means dissipated by the com- 
ments in the Temps. The organ of the Quai d’Orsay, 
noting the legitimacy and the vastness of Japan’s aspira- 
tions on the Asiatic mainland, hints at negotiations for 
the despatch of the Mikado’s forces to the theater of 
war in Flanders, Poland and Egypt: 


“Cooperation of Japanese troops in Europe with Eng- 
land, Russia and France seems under these conditions rather 
of a nature to facilitate the complete solution of the future 
Asiatic problem than to complicate it. The army and the 


navy of the Mikado have been sufficiently developed in the 
last ten years to enable them to make headway against all 
necessities in the far East while permitting them to co- 
operate in the glorious task prosecuted in the West and even 
to hasten its completion. The Mikado himself, on opening 
the Parliament in Tokyo, declared that the part played by 
his forces was not ended, and M. Sazonoff, Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, recalled a few days ago that Japan, in 
virtue of her alliance with Great Britain, would not con- 
clude a separate peace with our enemies. Will this alliance 
be extended upon the European battle-fields to all the nations 
leagued against German oppression? Perhaps diplomacy 
will be able to find in the Japanese requests a new basis for 
negotiation, to devise a means of acting together which all 
who wish to shorten the time before triumph comes ought 
to desire.” 


European Suspicions of 
Japanese Good Faith. 


U NANIMOUS as is the inspired press of the allies 
in denying that Japan would impair the territorial 
integrity of China, there are independent newspapers 
abroad, in London as well as in Rome, which deem the 
Tokyo demands upon Peking too ominous. The Nippon 
clans may not shrink from violating the principle of 
territorial integrity in exerting pressure upon Yuan Shi 
Kai, says one well-informed correspondent of the Lon- 
don News. Nor is Japan disposed to accept equal op- 
portunity even in principle for all nations. She wants 
a hold upon Shantung, which is opposite her own coast. 
She wants a hold on Fu-kien, which is opposite her 
island of Formosa. She wants to establish herself im- 
movably at the strategic center at the confluence of the 
Han and the Yang-tse. It is not surprising to this 
authority that now, when Europe is at Armageddon, 
Japan should present Yuan Shi Kai with precisely 
these demands, to say nothing of Chinese acquiescence 
in what is virtually a Japanese colonization of southern 
Manchuria. Indeed, if the full scope of the Japanese 
demand were understood in the western world, we read 
likewise, the crisis might be sharper than it has been 
yet. On the other hand, Chinese reports which suggest 
that Japan is seeking anything in the way of a change in 
the political status in the far East are false, declares 
the Kokumin Shimbun (Tokyo). German machinations 
are complicating the Chinese situation, it adds. Their 
object is not only to embroil Japan with her neighbor 
but to sow discord in the camp of the allies. All the 
independent dailies in London, Paris and Berlin deplore 
the secrecy in which the Tokyo-Peking situation is 
involved. 


Germany Draws the Moral 
of China’s Case. 

B EXIND the correctness of the Japanese notes as 

to their diplomatic form, German dailies detect the 
purpose of Tokyo to erect a monopoly for itself in the 
far East. The Kélnische Zeitung is fairly representative 
of German opinion in saying that Japan desires to bring 
the whole Chinese Empire under her suzerainty and to 
exploit it without any rivals: 


“To this end, Russia, Great Britain and the United States 
are to withdraw from the far East. Russia loses not only 
her last hope of Manchuria, but also eastern Mongolia. In 
Shantung not only German but also American influence 
is to give way to the Japanese. England is driven out of 
the Yang-tse valley. These are demands of such enormous 
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extent that the mind can hardly conceive them. We might 
enjoy the thought of the punishment which has thus fallen 
upon our enemies. However, we think of the position of 
the white man in the far East, which would now seem lost 
beyond hope, and we lament the blindness of our enemies 
which has brought such a catastrophe for our race within 
the range of possibility.” 


German dailies profess likewise to be aware that the 
Japanese demands upon China are of a far more sensa- 
tional character than has yet been allowed to transpire. 
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British newspapers, says the Berlin Post, are not per- 
mitted to publish telegrams from Peking uncensored, a 
statement confirmed in part by the Manchester Guardian 
which has had its Peking messages censored. The 
Kreuz-Zeitung understands that an animated exchange 
of views is proceeding between Washington and the 
chancelleries of the allies, and that the latter seek at 
this moment to moderate the tone and temper of Tokyo 
for the sake of more harmonious relations with the 
United States. 





If those powerful and resourceful Germans only had time they 
might secretly tunnel under the bottom of the ocean and thus reach 
the American wheat fields.—Chattanooga Times. 


General von Hindenburg is said to be of a modest and retiring 
disposition. Modest, maybe; but so far not conspicuously addicted 
to retiring.—Southern Lumberman. 





EFFORT OF THE ALLIES TO GET TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


HATEVER basis of fact may underlie the report 

of the flight of the Turkish Sultan to one of his 
Asiatic strongholds, there is little doubt in the capitals 
of the allies that German statesmen contemplate the fall 
of Constantinople. The occupation of the Turkish cap- 
ital in Europe was resolved upon, affirms the Paris 
Gaulois, at a conference more than two months ago 
in which Lord Kitchener, Sir Edward Grey and Théo- 
phile Delcassé, the latter representing France, exchanged 
very frank views. These men at first agreed upon one 
point only: occupation of Constantinople might not end 
the war at once but it must appreciably hasten the end. 
The Asquith ministry, however, if the French daily does 
not err egregiously, was reluctant to endorse the enter- 
prize. It appealed greatly to the French imagination, 
as those know who study the utterances of Paris papers 
like the Débats, the République francaise and the Echo. 
These sheets have demonstrated with luminous elo- 
quence the tremendous advantage derivable by the allies 
from such a consummation. Influential groups in 
British politics are sensitive, however, on the subject 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, and their occu- 
pation by any Russian force. In some way not dis- 
closed these apprehensions in London were dissipated. 


The Young Turks learned that the Straits were to be 
forced. Every effort was made under German super- 
vision to place the forts in a posture of defense. 


Greece and the Allies in the 
Turkish Turmoil. 
OR some unexplained reason, the original plan of 


campaign against Turkey in the Dardanelles con- 
templated no action until the summer was well advanced. 
Greece—we follow the Gaulois ( Paris) —became greatly 
excited when the plan of the allies was made known in 
Athens. The Hellenes had been given to understand 
that no action would be taken against Turkey until their 
own preparations were complete. Greece, through her 
foremost statesman, Eleutheros Venizelos, had been 
proclaiming to the world the grievances she had against 
Constantinople. She longed to go to war with Turkey. 
She had been promised subventions by the allies to this 
end. Greece, in a war with the Sultan, could equip at 
once a corps fifty thousand strong. They could be em- 
barked or British and French transports at the Piraeus 
or at Salonica. This contingent, in conjunction with 
the forces of the allies, would suffice for the occupation 
of Constantinople. The first result, as French organs 








argue, would be a revolution in the 
Sultan’s capital that would rid both 
Constantinople and Europe of the 
Young Turk as a political power. 
There would be no more war by 
Enver Pasha’s men even in Asia 
Minor. Greece would be granted 
her “legitimate” territorial wishes. 


British Doubts of the Con- 
stantinople Project. 


LAUSIBLE as the Turkish enter- 

prize was made to appear by the 
French foreign minister, doubts did 
suggest themselves to Sir Edward 
Grey, or rather to the clique in pos- 
session of the British diplomatic 
corps, suggests the Berlin Kreuz- 
Zeitung. The matter came up at a 
meeting of the full Asquith cabinet, 
says one German report. The English 
calculations are clear enough to our 
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German contemporary. Russia, hav- 
ing rid herself of the Turkish foe, 
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could embark her troops at Batum and add them 
to the Rumanian army. Rumania, by this time 
relieved of her dread of Bulgaria, would next join 
forces with the Serbian army. Thus must the Aus- 
trian effort in these regions be neutralized. The 


Russian army in the Carpathians, meanwhile, having no 
longer the Austrians to reckon with, would resume the 
invasion of the Prussian province of Silesia. 
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—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger 


ment Silesia fell into Russian hands there would be an 
end of the German resistance in the eastern theater of 
the war. The Kaiser would be in the position of Napo- 
leon after Waterloo. Such was the prospect opened up 
to Sir Edward Grey by the fall of Constantinople, notes 
our Berlin contemporary, which professes to be vastly 
amused by such a display of romanticism in the allied 
imagination. Sir Edward was by no means convinced, 
we are assured, but the long deadlock in the West and 


It seems to be a long way from one end of the Dardanelles to 
the other, too.—Indianapolis News. 
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the state of British nerves induced him to consent to 
something spectacular. Sir Edward, it is made to ap- 
pear, would be embarrassed if the allies did get to Con- 
stantinople, for they would have a new apple of discord 
in a barrel already full of that fruit. Moreover, France 
and Russia between them are forcing England to bleed 
gold and she does not enjoy the experience. With a 
heavy heart, then, Sir Edward told Théophile Delcassé 
to get to Constantinople if he could. What came next 
is set forth in the month’s despatches. 


Has England Turned the Balkan 
Scale Against Germany? 

O NCE the expedition of the allies against the Turk 

had been decided upon, it became of the utmost 
importance to secure the cooperation of Rumania if 
not in the field at least in her policy. This implied some 
sort of guarantee to Bulgaria. Sir Edward Grey was 
very busy in these negotiations just after his conference 
with the present head of the Quai d’Orsay, notes the 
Berlin Vossische. Was he successful? Europe is de- 
bating that very question and time ought to answer it 
within a very few weeks, concedes the Paris Figaro. 
The French impression is that Servia will make con- 
cessions to Bulgaria in return for her own coming ex- 
pansion at Austria’s expense. Everything in these ar- 
rangements is too delicately balanced, thinks the Berlin 
Kreus-Zeitung. The allies find themselves at a stand- 
still east and west. They undertook a wild adventure 
against the Turk, making a series of irreconcilable 
pledges to Balkan powers to keep their house of cards 
from tumbling. Bulgaria sulks because she is not al- 
lowed to occupy at once both Macedonia and the Do- 
brudga. Servia, Greece and Rumania agree in not 
listening to the suggestion—at least in that form. The 
diplomats of the allies have for weeks been bringing 
Athens, Nish and Bucharest to other views, England 
doing the mendacity while the others do the fighting. 


The 
Blade. 


Sick Man of the East is getting no better fast—Toledo 





INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON THE DOMESTIC 
CRISIS IN RUSSIA 


-* the urgent solicitation of Premier Viviani, the 

two Socialist members of his ministry requested 
the leaders of the Socialist group in the Russian Duma 
to cease their campaign against autocracy in Petrograd. 
The Russian Socialists were not able to comply with 
the request. according to both the Kélnische Zeitung 
and the Vossische Zeitung. German papers are de- 
clared in the London Times to be quite too gloomy in 
their ideas of the situation in Russia. They paint a 
picture of the Petrograd scene which corresponds, the 
British daily thinks, to no reality whatever. There are 
Russian dailies, however, to which the picture seems 
gloomy enough. For example, the Rietsch, the Russ- 
koye Slovo and the Russky liedomosti, all important 
dailies, dwell upon the acuteness of an industrial crisis 
brought upon Russia by the difficulty of importing from 
Germany the raw materials indispensable in some forms 
of production. Experts like Professor W. W. Dmitrieff 
are quoted as affirming that Russia can find no substi- 
tutes for commodities vital to her needs if she is to re- 
main an active belligerent. The officers of the Czar’s 
army are inadequately equipped with field glasses. 


They can get no lenses from Jena. Industries depend- 
ent upon aniline dyes are at a standstill. Then, too, the 
port of Archangel has lost its flourishing trade. Poland 
is starving. Strikes have broken out in Petrograd, 
Moscow and Odessa. Terrorism prevails. 
Uprisings of the Unem- 
ployed in Russia. 

ERMAN reports of Russian affairs are much con- 

cerned with the strike at the famed Putiloff works, 
which rival Krupp as purveyors of the muniments of 
war. The Czar’s Minister of War intervened directly 
in this struggle, says the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin). 
Troops are on guard outside the plant. The workers 
have been forced to return to their places by the police. 
Measures no less drastic have been taken in other in- 
dustrial centers to cool the fever of the strike spirit. 
Russian dailies attribute the industrial crisis in the land 
to that policy of economic independence of Germany 
which official Petrograd is bent upon. There is to be a 
permanent financial boycott of Berlin. The Moscow 
Viedomosti feels convinced that the influence of Ger- 
many in Russia is on the way to permanent extinction. 











RUSSIA AS 
The immediate effects are somewhat inconvenient, it 
confesses, but-the work is in process of achievement. 
It denies the accuracy of the stories of proletarian un- 
rest with which German dailies are filled. Those stories 
are reiterated, nevertheless, by the Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna), which cites Odessa as a typical instance. 
There the workers are shot and clubbed because they 
want something to eat. 


Difficulty of Getting 
Facts from Russia. 


NGLISH newspapers, and especially the London 

Times, strive to convey an impression of a united 
Russia, sneers the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, when, as 
it affirms, there is a marked repugnance to fight among 
the masses of the Czar’s humbler subjects. They 
realize that England is really responsible for the world- 
wide strife, the Austrian paper remarks, and for that 
reason all the well-informed in Russia hate England 
for making so much mischief. Official Petrograd is 
filled with terror because of the many important Ger- 
man settlements in Russia. When it came to Arma- 
geddon, the bureaucracy opened a campaign against the 
German resident. Correspondence in German is for- 
bidden. German place names have been altered to 
Russian equivalents. No Russian bank may lend money 
to a German on any security whatever. Meanwhile the 
subjects of Nicholas Il. are surfeited with unblushing 
mendacities on the progress of the campaign against 
Germany. For instance, when the Russians retreated 
before the advance of von Hindenburg, the Novoye 
Vremya and its Petrograd contemporaries announced a 
great victory for the Grand Duke Nicholas, who was 
at that very moment in straits near Warsaw. 


Suspicions of Reaction 
in Russia. 

CANDINAVIAN dailies of importance have of late 

commented pessimistically upon “the final over- 
throw” of the freedom of Finland. Russia has ad- 
vanced her bureaucratic administrative machine to the 
very frontier of Sweden, it is charged, and the fact it- 
self is evidence of the prevailing spirit in Petrograd. 
There appears to the Manchester Guardian, a close 
student of Russian affairs, to be some doubt as to the 
precise character and effect of the Russian official docu- 
ment announcing the series of sweeping changes which 
have given rise to “this widespread alarm.” It has been 
described as a “ukase” but in form at least it seems to 
the liberal British daily to be merely the report of a 
commission appointed some years ago to consider the 
whole question of the government of Finland. “As 
such it would be subject to ratification by the Duma 
and the sanction of the Czar.” But the fact appears to 
our contemporary to be that it has actually received the 
Czar’s signature before being submitted to the Duma 
2nd not only so, but that it is already in course of en- 
forcement in Finland. Obviously, comments the great 
Manchester organ of British liberalism, the matter is 
one of deep consequence not merely in regard to Fin- 
land itself, but also as bearing upon the whole policy 
of Russia in regard to liberty and human rights: 


“What prospect can there be of the establishment of 
local liberties in a reconstituted Poland if the ancient lib- 
erties of Finland are meanwhile to disappear? At a time 
like this, when all our interests and sympathies are en- 
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gaged on Russia’s side, it is painful to have even to con- 
sider such a question as this, but nothing is to be gained 
by ignoring it. The strength of the Allied cause lies in 
its justice; if feeling in this country is unanimous in sup- 
port of the war, it is largely because it is regarded as one 
waged in defense of the rights of the smaller nations; if, 
on the morrow of victory, the basis of a lasting peace is 
to be laid it must be on these sure foundations. The mat- 
ter is, therefore, one which touches us nearly, and we can 
only hope that any steps which have been taken are not past 
recall, and that nothing may happen to disturb the complete 
harmony and confidence which have marked all the rela- 
tions of the Allses and which constitute for all of them so 
precious an element of strength.” 


Growing Scandinavian Concern at 
Russia’s Domestic Policy. 
FRIENDLY word to Russia on the Finnish ques- 
tion would be quite worthy of the traditions of 
Great Britain, observes the Swedish Afton Tidningen. 
The slightest incident on the Russo-Scandinavian 
frontier, to quote further, “may throw the already 
highly agitated Scandinavians into armed conflict with 
Considering the way in which Russia has 
could the Swedes and 


Russia.” 
treated and still treats the Finns, 
Norwegians expect to find in Finland a hostile camp? 
Much might be quoted from Scandinavian papers in 
support of these discouraged comments. For instance, 
the Svenska Morgenbladet notes: 


“We read some time ago in an American paper quota-— 
tions from an article written by a famous English author 
who assured the Americans that the Czar had promised 
freedom to both Poland and Finland. A bright future was 
soon to begin for those nations, and the whole of Russia 
was after the end of the war going to become a true home 
of freedom... . 

“What all those promises about the ‘liberation of nation- 
alities’ mean to Russia, the Russian statesmen are proving 
in deeds in Finland. There was published recently the pro- 
gram for the complete Russification of Finland, the com- 
plete annihilation of Finnish nationality and culture—a 
program showing better than anything else how short- 
sighted the Russian statesmen are and how little those 
phrases are worth with which some radicals and liberals 
abroad are trying to cover real facts. What are English 
liberals now saying? That question was asked lately by 
the radical Norwegian government organ, the Dagbladet, 
commenting upon the impending blow to Finland. Indeed, 
one may ask, what are they saying?” 


Scandinavian Disillusion on the 
Subject of Russia. 

USSIA is teaching the Scandinavians the impor- 

tance of military preparation against her sinister 
designs upon human liberty, to sum up in a phrase the 
gist of much comment in their newspapers. No benefit 
whatever has accrued to the Finns from the fact that 
they showed their loyalty to Nicholas II. to-day as they 
showed it during the Crimean war, laments the Norr- 
kopings Tidningar. Loyalty and sympathy have not 
helped, it says. “On the contrary, Russia has found 
the opportunity very suitable for dealing the final blow. 
From western Europe she need not fear troublesome 
letters written by jurisconsults and friends of free- 
dom.” If they live in England or in France, they will 
be “very tame,” adds this newspaper, or else they will 
keep silence, “and the Germans are enemies.” Besides, 
who would listen in a world war to the suppressed cries 
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of a small nation, strangled by the fist of the all power- 
ful? The indignant Scandinavian organ proceeds: 


“But we Swedes, we free folk on the Scandinavian pen- 
insula, we must not shut our eyes to what happens. On 
the contrary, we can in all this read the fate that may be 
ours should we not be prepared if and when the hand of 
an enemy will be stretched out to get at our throats. Our 
safety is, thank God, not yet that of the disarmed.” 


A Policy of Terrorism by 
Russian Bureaucrats. 


Yor gos who would comprehend whatgthe liberalism 
of the Czar on paper becomes when translated into 
actual fact should note with care the progress of recent 
events in Finland, declares the Socialist Berlin .Vor- 
warts. Since the beginning of the war prominent Fin- 
nish citizens, including the Speaker of the Finnish diet, 
have been arrested in Finland and exiled to Siberia by 
administrative order. Finnish newspapers have been 
suppressed by the same process, and 
the Finnish press forbidden to repro- 
duce or even to mention the mani- 
festo to the Poles. However, those 
Russians who believe that Russia is on 
the eve of liberal reforms do not base 
their opinion on “the illusion that the 
Russian government has already given 
up its reactionary policy,” to quote a 
well-informed writer in the London 
Nation. A new liberal spirit, for all 
that, has come into the political life 
of Russia, “altho the old spirit is still 
very much alive.” The present Duma, 
adds this writer—in touch with the 
facts—is far from being a radical one, 
yet in spite of the mutilated electoral 
law and the efforts of the Russian gov- 
ernment to obtain a packed Duma, it 
still reflects the changed attitude of the 
Russian people and has already on 
several occasions voted against the 
government. The war must, he argues, 
strengthen progressive tendencies in 
the Duma. Russian liberal newspa- 
pers, while conceding that Finland 
has been dealt with in a reactionary 
spirit, point out that the new program 
of the Czar there is “entirely out of 
date and at variance with present 
political circumstances,” belonging 
more to “the past than the present.” 


Russians Still Longing 
for Strong Drink. 


V ODKA continues to aggravate the 

domestic problems vexing Russia 
as a result of the war. The manifesto 
through which Nicholas II. divorced 
his government from partnership in 
the drink evil costs the Russian treas- 
ury a net profit of over $350,000,000 a 
year, as the London Times calculates. 
The reform was welcomed by the 
peasants at first. Throughout the em- 
pire, our contemporary explains, the 


peasants assembled in their village $7 \s00 a year. 
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motes to petition the government to close the monopoly 
shops. These petitions were complied with. But the dif- 
ficulties, often foreseen, of such a situation manifested 
themselves “in the perversity and weakness of human 
nature.” In some instances, after an abstinence of sev- 
eral weeks, the peasants decided that they could not en- 
dure enforced temperance any longer. They petitioned 
to have the liquor shops opened again. “It was evident 
that legislation or no legislation, the desire for strong 
drink could not be suppresed in a day.” ‘The great 
necessity, the British daily says, was ‘“‘another attrac- 
tion.” It was provided by the war. ‘Russia, as all the 
world knows, from being one of the most drunken na- 
tions in Europe, automatically and at once became a 
people of total abstinence.” 


Why don’t the Turks Hobsonize the Dardanelles ?—Chicago 


Evening Post. 

Russia is determined to have Constantinople. Map-makers of 
the future will probably spell it Prjconstanzymtinopmyslgrad.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 





THE LOOKOUT MAN ON OUR SHIP OF STATE 


Counsellor Robert Lansing, captain of the crew of Commodore Bryan’s State Department 
ship, who wrote the United States protests to Germany and Great Britain, prepares our inter- 
national law briefs, and diplomatically steers between Scylla and Charybdis. 


We pay him 
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THE DIPLOMATIC COUNSELLOR GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN ANXIOUS TIMES 


HE United States as a neutral 

in these war days sets up a 

public plea for at least the 

“core” of international law. 

What chance do we stand 
of getting anything more than the 
answer from all combatants: “There 
ain’t goin’ to be no core”? Much 
depends, Americans think, upon the 
putting of our case before the public 
opinion of the world at large; which 
is only another way of saying. that 
our diplomatic intercourse with other 
nations is traditionally quite open- 
faced compared to the policy of se- 
crecy practiced before the war in 
Europe. And with the publication of 
the clearly inoffensive but incisive 
protests of the United States to Ger- 
many and Great Britain against inter- 
ference with the rights of neutrals on 
the high seas, came the emergence of 
the diplomatic author, Robert Lansing, 
official Counsellor of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Straightway the New York City 
Alumni of Amherst, the college which 
gave him academic birth, after the 
manner of such metropolitan associa- 
tions of enterprizing and loyal sons of 
colleges and universities, discovered a 
banquet speaker to whom honor was 
due. His speech, carefully written 
and convincingly read, displayed none 
of the arts of oratory; but his con- 
fréres report that his well-restrained 
ability and power impressed them. 

A much wider audience of news- 
paper readers was quick to discern the 
seriousness with which the Counsellor 
takes both himself and the unprece- 
dented difficulties of an extraordinarily 
delicate situation. Hear him: 


“It is my duty, as many of you know, 
to deal with the questions of international 
law and usage, which are arising every 
day in our relations with other countries. 
These questions are of absorbing interest 
and many of them are extremely complex 
because this war in its magnitude and 
methods is different from all the wars 
which have gone before. One can look 
in vain for precedents in many cases. In 
fact, we have to abandon that time- 
honored refuge of jurists and diploma- 
tists, precedents, and lay hold of the bed 
rock of principle. Diplomacy to-day is 
wrestling with novel problems, to which 
it must apply natural justice and practical 
common sense. 

“This great conflict has introduced the 
submarine, the aeroplane, the wireless tele- 


graph, and new form of explosives. It 
has made mechanical motive power an 
absolute necessity in military operations. 
The old strategy of surprise has given 
place to mobility. The petroleum prod- 
ucts, essential to rapid motion in the air, 
on land, and beneath the sea, are as neces- 
sary to a modern army and navy as arms 
and ammunition. New devices for com- 
munication and transportation are used 
now for the first time in war, and new 
modes of attack are employed. 

“The result is that neutral nations have 
had to meet a series of problems which 
have never been solved. The liability of 
error, the danger of unintentional par- 
tiality, and the constant complaint of one 
or another of the belligerents make the 
path of neutrality rough and uncertain.” 


For any lawyer to admit that legal 
precedent may be lacking for any side 
of a case that he may be called upon 
to advocate, strikes the layman as not 
altogether an unhopeful sign of pro- 
fessional quality. Mr. Lansing’s note 
changed to that of confidence, how- 
ever, in describing the recent reor- 
ganization of the machinery of the 
State Department. Rapidly it had to 
be changed from the ordinary peace 
basis to one which had been able to 
meet, he said, “not merely daily ques- 
tions of neutral rights and duties, but 
the new responsibilities of a veritable 
diplomatic clearing-house of the world,” 
besides those of a banker, transporta- 
tion agent and medium of communica- 
tion for Americans abroad. Inciden- 
tally he insisted upon the advantage 
to-day of securing individual initiative, 
personal force, and sound judgment in 
our foreign diplomats rather than the 
results of a routine promotion system 
of diplomatic service. This revealed 
the “special pleader” type of lawyer in 
the Counsellor of State, according to 
the New York Times and _ various 
critics of the Wilson-Bryan adminis- 
tration, But on the whole, Mr. Lan- 
sing’s statement to his alma mater’s 
“boys” was accepted as an enlighten- 
ing if not inspiring interpretation of 
an anxious time, when Americans 
could hardly be appealed to in vain to 
join in the toast he proposed: “To 
our Country. May she continue in 
peace—with honor.” 

Observe a certain naiveté and un- 
conventionality connected with this 
kind of a roundabout diplomatic 
“coming out” party. One can almost 
imagine a vociferous call of “Who is 


Lansing?” and an answer with a yell 
of “Amherst! Lansing! He's all 
right!” One does not easily think of 
its like happening in a nation where 
long-trained diplomats abound. Nev- 
ertheless it serves the purpose of a 
personal introduction to the American 
public which he has not had before. 

Robert Lansing’s appointment to of- 
fice as the successor of John Bassett 
Moore a year ago aitracted compara- 
tively little attention. Assuming that 
there is wisdom in trying to keep out 
of trouble, it is none the less true that 
such a policy does not lend itself to 
spectacular performances. But it was 
generally recognized that no amateur 
hand phrased the notes of protest to 
Germany and Great Britain. It was 
recalled that Counsellor Lansing had 
practiced international law since 1892, 
notably as associate counsel for the 
United States in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration, 1892-3; counsel for the 
United States before the Behring 
Sea Claims Commission, 1896-7; so- 
licitor for the United States before 
the Alaska Boundary Tribunal, 1903; 
counsel for the United States in the 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbi- 
tration at the Hague, 1909-10; agent 
of the United States in the American 
and British Claims Arbitration, 1912- 
14. He was also one of the founders 
of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, associate editor of the 
American Journal of International 
Law, and joint author of a text-book 
on government. Reciting his record, 
a New York Evening Post writer 
estimates Mr. Lansing as an habitual 
client-taker to whom the President or 
Secretary of State outlines a case in 
general terms. Whereupon Mr. Lan- 
sing, “with expertness and accuracy, 
transforms it into international law 
with a clearness and lucidity of style 
and a directness of purpose which not 
only serves the people of the United 
States well, but, at the same time, 
pleases his immediate superiors im- 
mensely.” 


“It takes a special pleader to keep peace 
in some families, and the Wilson political 
family is one of them. This is the prin- 
cipal reason why William J. Bryan fre- 
quently walks down the corridor of the 
State Department to the office of Robert 
Lansing. It is one of the reasons why 
Robert Lansing walks down the same cor- 
ridor two or three times a day and makes 
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himself comtortable in the office of Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. It is the sole reason why 
both Mr. Bryan and President Wilson 
rely more on Mr. Lansing than they ever 
did on Mr. Moore, and there is no doubt 
in the world that it was the sole reason 
why Robert Lansing becomes ‘Acting Sec- 
retary of State’ more often than any sub- 
ordinate officer in the State Department 
has ever been, and why he often sits in 
the Cabinet in the absence of Mr. Bryan.” 

The Pacific Northwest is reminded 
by ‘the Seattle Post-Intelligencer that 
Mr. Lansing cut his eyeteeth in the 
business of international relations in 
the seal claims case at Victoria. That 
he was a life-long Democrat was 
discovered about the time of his re- 
cent appointment, according to this 
far-away newspaper. This Republican 
journal remarks: 

“Mr. Lansing is a diplomat as well as a 
diplomatist, the distinction being that a 
diplomatist is a diplomat who has a job. 
Why shouldn't he be? He is a son-in-law 
of that famous old diplomat, John W. 
Foster, former secretary of state under 


President Harrison, former foreign ad- 
viser to the emperor of China; a gentle- 
man who has had his fingers in many an 
international pie. Mr. Foster, from a 
beautiful home in Washington, which he 
shares with his daughter and Mr. Lansing, 
looks out upon the diplomatic situation in 
Washington with shrewd and far-seeing 
eyes. If Mr. Lansing follows his father- 
in-law’s advice he will make no mistakes.” 

The Washington correspondent of 
the Providence, R. I., Bulletin, refer- 
ring to this genial father-in-law, de- 
clares that it is perhaps not too much 
to say that not one of the diplomatic 
notes goes forth from the State De- 
partment these days without having 
first passed under the eagle eye of “‘the 
diplomatic fox.” Which, if true, we 
observe might be interpreted as evi- 
dence of democratic ability to get help 
from an old-time Republican father-in- 
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law, which is something of an achieve- 
ment in itself. When the important 
neutrality resolution giving President 
Wilson unusual powers over shipping 
from American ports was sent to Con- 
gress in the last days of the recent 
session, it excited considerable com- 
ment that neither the President nor the 
Secretary of State, but Robert Lan- 
sing, sent the communication to the 
House requesting its passage. It ex- 
cited still more comment that when the 
resolution struck a snag in the Senate 
and had to be remodeled, a hasty con- 
ference at the White House ensued, 
and it was Lansing not Bryan that 
took part therein. The explanation 
made in the press reports was to the 
effect that Mr. Bryan was found to 
be in bed and “it was not thought nec- 
essary to wake him.” A Secretary of 
State whom it is not thought necessary 
to waken in a critical matter of that 
kind is surely to be congratulated on 
the able assistance he is fortunate 
enough to command. 

A classmate of Robert Lansing at 
Amherst remembers that he always 
made a pleasing appearance, was good- 
looking, well dressed and popular. He 
learned team play as quarterback and 
captain in class football, and was given 
to practice in long-distance punt- 
ing, tho he never made the varsity 
team. He ranked as a thoro student, 
especially interested in psychology and 
allied subjects as taught by the famous 
Professor Garmon, but received no 
special class or college student honors. 

Mr. Lansing is now fifty years of 
age, of medium height, hair slightly. 
tinged with gray, a well-groomed per- 
sonality one would notice in any group 
of men. He has won out with the 
newspaper men by giving them what 
they call a “straight steer” to prevent 
them from making mistakes unwit- 








tingly regarding diplomatic affairs of 
state. We are assured that he is a 
man of strong common sense, good 
manners, wide and valuable personal 
acquaintance; one of the quietest, most 
modest men in Washington, tempera- 
mentally splendidly equipped for his 
work, thoroly human in thought and 
action, kindly and sympathetic. “His 
gray eyes twinkle, and his face lights 
into a warm smile on the slightest 
provocation. He likes to be of service, 
and is of service, and goes about the 
job so simply and earnestly as to win 
confidence without seeming to try to 
do so.” He belongs to the Metropoli- 
tan Club in Washington, the Chevy 
Chase Club in Maryland and the Black 
River Valley Club in Watertown, 
N. Y., his native town. 

Watertown is the prosperous county 
seat of rugged Jefferson County, which 
borders the eastern end of Lake On- 
tario and the outflowing St. Lawrence, 
the boundary line of a hundred years 
of peace with Canada and Great Bri- 
tain. County historians say that the 
name Lansing was originally spelled 
Lansingh in Holland, which might sug- 
gest an ancestral Dutch neutrality in 
the blood. Counsellor Lansing is the 
only son of John Lansing, with whom 
he practiced law in Watertown, and 
his grandfather had been elected coun- 
ty judge and State senator. From law 
practice.in a small city of 20,000 to 
Counsellor Generalship in international 
law for a neutral nation of 100,000,000 
souls is certainly magnified American 
opportunity for presenting cases before 
the bar of world-opinion. If he finds 
himself without precedents he may 
take chances of making some. And yet 
he has been seen at his state depart- 
ment desk after diplomatic calling 
hours, calm as a fisherman, with a flat- 
bowled briar pipe in his hand. 


VON HINDENBURG: THE MOST SPECTACULAR 
FIGURE IN THE WAR 


ULKY of body, raucous of 
voice, purple of visage and 
venerable in years, Marshal 
Paul Beneckendorf und von 
Hindenburg, owing to his 
campaign against the Russians in 
the Masurian Lakes, has sprung into 
a world-wide renown. Newspaper 
despatches have for weeks given de- 
tails of the hero worship accorded 
him by the Germans. Streets named 
in his honor, busts of him in ginger- 
bread and songs of which he is 


the theme prove how completely 
he has captured the imaginations 
of men in the Fatherland. How 


easy it seems to get his personality 
down in black and white, says the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung, and how 





difficult the task has proved in reality, 
so much so that he is already a legend- 
ary figure. His gall-stones, for ex- 
ample! Remedies have been sent him 
by every mail, and now it is made to 
appear that he never suffered from 
them in his life. The famous anecdote 
which summons him from retirement 
at the Emperor’s peremptory command 
is only another invention, says the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna). He was 
eager for the fray. The Saxon claim 
that his mother was a Saxon is mere 
moonshine, adds the Neueste Nachrich- 
ten, because he is a Bavarian by an- 
cestry, this last statement being con- 
tradicted again in the Berlin Vorwirts, 
which makes him out a Prussian. At 
any rate, he was born in Posen and 





his father was a Prussian officer, as 
are his two sons to-day. His fa- 
vorite beverage is not Munich beer, 
according to the Berlin Post, altho 
the Bavarians insist that it is. Even 
the strategic importance of his battles 
is disputed, the London News profess- 
ing to despise the victories he has won 
at such enormous cost. 

Hindenburg illustrates to the mili- 
tarist Vienna Zeit an important truth 
about the great war which has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. The 
dominant personalities are all old men. 
The Grand Duke in Russia, Kitchener 
in England, Joffre and Foch in France 
and Hindenburg in Germany have 
passed middle age. This development 
flies in the face of theory. War should 














have eliminated the sexagenarians. 
The truth is that the aged Hindenburg 
had to be summoned from pensioned 
ease to meet a crisis created by his 
juniors. The explanation is to be 
found, our authority thinks, in the 
specialized training to which contem- 
porary army officers are subjected. 
Armies have their cavalry experts, 
their division commanders, generals 
who can even direct large forces in 
the field. The modern staff system, 
however, has failed to develop the 
soldier of initiative, capable of inde- 
pendent action when confronted by 
novel situations. Hindenburg is a 
product of the past, before the develop- 
ment of maneuvers as a problem in 
mathematics with fixed rules of solu- 
tion. The fact that he knows so much 
about the Masurian Lakes is beside the 
point. Others have studied those lakes 
too. 

In emerging so gloriously from re- 
tirement, von Hindenburg disproves 
incidentally to a writer in the Rome 
Giornale d'Italia a popular -legend 
respecting Emperor William himself. 
His Majesty is by no means anxious 
to occupy the center of the German 
stage. He will gladly cede: his con- 
spicuity to anyone who proves to be 
the strong man capable of coping 
with the crisis. William II., in 
this impression of him, never sup- 
posed his own powers adequate to a 
world crisis. He is ready to follow 
the example of his grandfather by 
keeping in the background when the 
savior of the Fatherland emerges. lf 
von Hindenburg be the hero, he can 
have the glory too. That is why the 
Emperor encourages the cult of the 
hero of the lakes. The hero himself 
reveals meanwhile the sense of humor 
and the human personality for which 
he is famed, receiving journalists with 
genial candor, moving freely among his 
men and making personal inspections 
of the strategic railways which ren- 
dered possible his operations against 
the enemy. 

He comes first into view as a callow 
lieutenant, says the Neue Freie Presse, 
during the Franco-Prussian upheaval. 
After the sanguinary engagement at 
Saint Privat in Lorraine he was found 
wounded on the field, his dead horse 
on top of him, and he the sole survivor 
of his regiment. Thus he came by the 
iron cross of the first class and won 
his commission in the guards. He 
seems to have been an_ indifferent 
courtier, for he never figured _bril- 
liantly at court in his youth while 
his middle age was spent in garrison 
towns. Before his retirement he lived 
in Magdeburg, where his wife and 
two daughters played a _ prominent 
part in the society of the place. He 
had the good luck, as some think, 
or the bad luck, as others infer, to 
miss very long service on the general 
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THE PRUSSIAN WHO GAVE THE RUSSIANS A MASURIAN BATH 


Paul Beneckendorf und von Hindenburg, 


so famous for his military operations in the 


Masurian Lakes, is the son of a Prussian army officer and his two sons are Prussian army 


officers and his two daughters move only in 


staff. The great general staff in Berlin 
plays in the administration of the Ger- 
man army a part more important than 
is allotted to the general staff in any 
other military force. All the higher 
officers have passed the crucial phases 
of their careers with it. Von der Goltz, 
out of forty-two years of active service, 
has spent but twelve in contact with the 
troops. Heeringen, once war minister, 
got twelve years with the troops out 
of forty-six years of service. Hinden- 
burg alone has not confined himself to 
staff work with such exclusiveness. 
Nevertheless, he has served in its 
several departments with credit and 
for a time acted as chief. 

Another vital consideration to mili- 
tary experts who analyze Hindenburg’s 
career concerns Emperor William. His 
Majesty did not receive an education 
of a strictly military kind. His train- 
ing, indeed, as the Paris Débats reminds 


Prussian army society. 


us, was mainly that of the civilian. 
Fate, by calling him to the throne at 
the age of twenty-nine, prevented his 
acquisition of that military science of 
the practical kind which is Hinden- 
burg’s specialty. The strategy of 
William II., the French paper adds, is 
markedly amateurish and his tactics are 
simply spectacular. His great general 
staff does not heed him as an expert at 
all. When, therefore, Hindenburg de- 
veloped differences with his associates 
at headquarters, it was easy enough 
to bring his theories into ridicule. A 
great deal has been made of the Ma- 
surian Lakes, because the operations in 
the eastern theater seem to vindicate 
Hindenburg’s judgment. He has al- 
Ways insisted, to come to another point, 
upon open formation for infantry ad- 
vance. He never could get his way. 
He is said to have had hot disputes 
with Bernhardi on the subject of cav- 
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alry, and here again he was worsted. 
“His Majesty dared not overrule the 
general staff.” 

Were Hindenburg less hot-headed and 
impetuous, thinks one who knows him, 
writing in the Rome Tribuna, he might 
have taught valuable lessons to the 
general staff. The gifts of persuasion 
and of conciliation have been denied 
him. As things military in Germany 
are reduced to a science, the grizzled 
Prussian, after long years in garrison 
towns, found himself in contact with 
the Emperor’s military cabinet, the ad- 
visers of the chief of staff, the great 
staff itself. His head grew dizzy as he 
went from one compartment of the 
great military machine to the other, 
striving to infuse all with the impulse 
of a single mind. He did not realize, 
altho a part of it himself, what a ma- 
chine the German army is. His roar- 
ings at headquarters, the pounding of 
his fist on the table, his threats to go 
direct to the Emperor with charges 
impeaching the sanity of his associates 
and his own unwillingness to listen to 
anybody himself, made it impossible to 
work with him. It is an open secret 


CURRENT OPINION 


that he left the general staff in some- 
thing very like discredit and the mili- 
tary magnates in Berlin were delighted 
to gét rid of him. His plan of cam- 
paign for the Masurian Lakes was 
pigeonholed. 

Anfractuosities of disposition are so 
conspicuous in Hindenburg, says the 
Italian daily, that his personality has 
been misunderstood. He is no mere 
Prussian drill-sergeant glorified by 
high command. He is a cultivated and 
educated gentleman of very good fam- 
ily, well read, fond of literature and 
the arts, a good card-player, disposed 
in his latter years to experiments in 
horticulture, and eager for social life. 
For some years he has been a resident 
of Hanover, living on his pension and 
a small fortune coming to him through 
his wife. Few figures were more 
familiar here than his, for he went 
everywhere freely, in a simple sack 
suit, chewing a straw meditatively and 
carrying a cane because of his -gout. 
He denies that he has gout and is sen- 
sitive, says the Paris Figaro, to allu- 
sions on the score of his age. The 
night-life of Berlin had its charms for 









him likewise. His visits to the capital 
were many and Americans would call 
him a good mixer. He pounded his 
stein on the beer-garden table with 
whatever journalists, actors and Bo- 
hemians happened to be of the com- 
pany, and he roared the choruses with 
the rest. Yet his library in Hanover 
is well stocked with the classics. One 
of his little vanities is an idea that he 
speaks French, and his friends are too 
tactful to reveal that he is unintelligi- 
ble in that idiom. 

Animated is the debate among the 
experts of the allies upon the achieve- 
ments of Hindenburg. Is he a genius? 
He is, writes the competent Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner in the London News, “a man 
of bold, original powers among the 
commonplace card-index minds of the 
Prussian military hierarchy.” And he 
is “a garrulous old boy.” The war 
found him rusting unused in Hanover 
until the Russians overran East Prussia. 
When the Emperor’s telegram came, 
Hindenburg had just time to buy some 
woolen underclothing and to make his 
old uniform presentable. The rest is 
history, or will be. 


SORROWS OF THE YOUNGEST REIGNING QUEEN 
IN THE THEATER OF WAR 


OURNALISTS abroad have 

been baffled again and again 

in their efforts to penetrate to 

the palace of Marie Adelaide, 

Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, 
and now, as the Paris Débats assures 
us, the most interesting of all the 
prisoners of war in the power of Em- 
peror William. This is a false im- 
pression, retorts the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, for.the young lady, an inde- 
pendent and reigning sovereign of a 
neutral nation, is one of the allies of 
the King of Prussia, devoted to the 
cause of the Fatherland. Neverthe- 
less, we read in the Paris Temps, the 
Department of State at Washington 
had to enter a protest before the rep- 
resentative of the United States Gov- 
ernment could transmit an official com- 
munication to the sovereign of Luxem- 
burg. The Grand Duchess, now twen- 
ty years of age, is a captive, mocked 
with guards of honor who are really 
her gaolers. 

Brief, in consequence, according to 
London and Paris dailies, was that re- 
cent interview between the Emperor 
William and the Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide which rumor makes tem- 
pestuous. The young lady was cold 
and distant, we are told by the jour- 
nalists. She declined to be seated dur- 
ing the conference, thus forcing the 
German Emperor to stand during the 
colloquy, seeing that even a Hohenzol- 
lern may not take a chair in the palace 
of an independent sovereign until he is 


invited. So profound is the mystery 
involving the destiny of the Grand 
Duchess that whether to-day she be 
maid, wife or widow, none can tell. 
Months prior to the war her betrothal 
to Prince Henry of Bavaria delighted 
the pontifical court, since both these 
royalties are fervently Roman Catholic 
and Luxemburg has been ravaged by 
anticlericalism. Now what has hap- 
pened to this romance? What has be- 
come of the Bavarian consort, if, in 
truth, he be a consort at all? The 
queries inspire inconceivably fantastic 
rumors, the German Emperor figuring 
in one story as the heavy villain of 
the piece, menacing the Grand Duchess 
with his displeasure unless she espouse 
one of his own sons. Secret marriage, 
compulsory divorce, solemn betrothal 
and partings in grief and tears have 
their place in the most sentimental 
complication provoked by the war. 
On the other hand, she could not, as 
a Catholic, secure a divorce, altho a 
marriage into which she may have en- 
tered might be void from the beginning. 
There are many eligible royal bride- 
grooms among German princes as 
among Balkan princes, while in Russia 
the charming Grand Duke Constantine 
is twenty-six, to say nothing of six 
other Grand Dukes on the list, all very 
wealthy. The Grand Duchess of Lux- 
emburg would not lack suitors if they 
could gain access to her and if she be 
really marriageable. 

Tremendous battles have been waged, 


observes a writer in the Débats, over 
the religion as well as over the mar- 
riage of the Grand Duchess. Marie 
Adelaide, it is true, is a living example 
of Roman Catholic piety, unremitting 
in her attendance at mass and regular 
in approaching the Sacraments. It 
seems, nevertheless, that a combination 
of liberals, freethinkers and Socialists 
has long sought, altho vainly, to under- 
mine the faith of the Grand Duchess. 
Failing in that, as was reported to the 
late Pius X. while he lived, the anti- 
clerical combination headed by Minis- 
ter of State Eyschen sought to make 
life in Luxemburg impossible to mem- 
bers of the religious orders. Hints 
were conveyed to burgomasters that 
under the new sovereign piety would 
be a disqualification for advancement 
in public life. She was pronounced 
somewhat “TIbsenite” in her ideas. 
Marie Adelaide lost no time in giv- 
ing the lie to such insinuations. She 
made public professions of her devo- 
tion to the memory of the venerable 
Yolande of Nassau, held in such honor 
by the order of Saint Dominic. She 
interested herself in efforts to induce 
the Holy See to develop the cult of this 
saintly nun. From that time forth, a 
markedly pious tone has impressed it- 
self upon the whole court of Luxem- 
burg. The frivolities of society are 
discouraged. Manners become puri- 
tanical. Etiquet is most rigid, the 
Grand Duchess and her five younger 
sisters being of a much more ancient 














GRANDEUR OF 








THE YOUNG LADY WHO HELD UP THE GERMAN ARMY 
There seems no truth in recent sensational stories that the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg 


was secretly married. 


She drove her motor car across the road leading into her dominions 


when the German forces invaded them, but she was conveyed bodily back to the palace where 


some say she is still a prisoner. 


branch of the house of Orange-Nassau 
than that to which the Queen of the 
Netherlands belongs. 

This young sovereign of Luxemburg 
was received with enthusiasm, we read 
in the Paris Croix, when, on the attain- 
ment of her legal majority, she headed 
a glittering procession to the legislative 
palace and there vowed fidelity to the 
national constitution. She was accom- 
panied by her august mother, that In- 
fanta Marie Anne of Braganza from 
whom the Grand Duchess inherits her 
piety; by her five sisters, fruit of the 
union of the late Grand Duke William 
with the Portuguese princess; by her 
venerable grandmother; by the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Baden, 
devoted relatives always; and by the 
Prince Alois of Loewenstein, to say 
nothing of the brilliant suite. Majesty 
was in every gesture with which the 
Grand Duchess ascended the steps of 
the throne and announced to the brave 
assemblage that she had assumed her 
proper rank among the sovereigns of 





the world, ruling a nation free and 
independent. The occasion was not 
graced by the presence of the mor- 
ganatic son of her uncle, the Count 
of Marienburg, who calls the Grand 
Iuchess an interloper and who claims 
to be himself the rightful sovereign of 
Luxemburg. Both he and his sister, 
that Countess Torby who became the 
morganatic wife of the Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia, have spent large 
sums in litigations having for their 
object the ousting of Marie Adelaide 
from the throne she holds so precari- 
ously now. 

A diplomatist recently on mission in 
Luxemburg edifies the Parisian press 
with impressions of the heroism of the 
Grand Duchess in what he calls her 
captivity. The trim young figure is 
shrouded in black and the eyes of the 
princess show traces of much weep- 
ing. She has given up her horseback 
riding completely; but the occasional 
glimpses of her in the park afforded 
to the curious who pass the sentries 





A GRAND DUCHESS 





suggest that she is in fairly good 
health and able to enjoy the fresh air. 
The smile is gone from the face. The 
palace functionaries have been re- 
moved by the Berlin government and 
their places given to Prussians with 
whom, according to the Libre Parole, 
the Grand Duchess will hold no com- 
munication whatever. One Paris re- 
port is that she may not receive and 
send letters even to the Pope without 
having her correspondence censored. 

Portraits of the Grand Duchess in 
the Paris /llustration and other prints 
are affirmed to malign her horribly. 
She does not take a good picture, the 
society organs say, nor have the court 
painters caught her wistfulness of ex- 
pression, either. She has the long oval 
face so characteristic of the princesses 
of the house of Orange in the elder 
branch, and she blushes with almost 
no provocation at all, says a corre- 
spondent of London Truth. The hair 
is of the fine silky sort, not over- 
abundant, rebellious to the brush. The 
full red lips manifest a wealth of tem- 
perament, nor does the Grand Duchess 
feel called upon to dissemble her emo- 
tions from the populace. The figure 
is very slender and girlish, the gait 
revealing the proficient dancer. Marie 
Adelaide is. very fond of dancing; but 
the complaint is made that, owing to 
the high heels she affects, her full 
weight is thrown against her partner 
incessantly. She tired three princes 
out completely when on a visit to the 
Belgian court before the war. 

Marie Adelaide, in addition to being 
born royal, was, we read in the London 
World, born “chic.” One evidence of 
this is the ease with which she has her 
hair done without regard to fashion, 
the result being in every case precisely 
harmonious with her type. It is the 
sanguine and statuesque type, very con- 
ventional in attitude to all things, in- 
clined to seriousness. This makes her 
seem every inch a Queen along the 
traditional lines of the part. She ex- 
acts perfect deference from every per- 
sonage in her suite, both official and 
personal, being especially sensitive if 
the fact of her independent sovereignty 
be not clearly apprehended. “I am a 
reigning Queen!” Thus is she quoted 
in the Matin, the observation having 
been addressed to the special envoy 
sent by the head of the house of Haps- 
burg to felicitate her upon her acces- 
sion. The fact that she is so “chic” 
in aspect imparts to her deportment on 
these occasions of disputed etiquet 
every element of the majesty she as- 
serts. Those authorities on fashion 
who convey their impressions through 
French society sheets dwell insistently 
upon the lines of the Grand Duchess 
Marie’ Adelaide. She manages to hold 
her figure in highly individualized 


lines, with no sign of stiffness what- 
ever. 






































“CHILDREN OF EARTH”: ALICE BROWN’S $10,000-PRIZE- 








PLAY OF MIDDLE-AGED LOVE 


HAT “secret sentiment and pas- 
sion” which made New Eng- 
land possible, to quote a phrase 
from the Outlook, forms the 
theme of.Alice Brown’s prize- 

play “Children of Earth.” The “secret 
sentiment and passion” exist between 
Mary Ellen Barstow, a very typical 
New England spinster, and Peter Hale, 
very typical of the New England hus- 
band, both born and bred in the typical 
New England farm community. We 
find Peter eloping in the third act with 
Mary Ellen. Peter has a wife. So that 
is the story. 


In 1913 a prize of $10,000 was offered- 


by Winthrop Ames for the best play, to 
be submitted anonymously, by an Amer- 
ican author. Nearly seventeen hundred 
manuscripts were received; and in June, 
1914, the judges, Augustus Thomas, 
Adolph Klauber. and -Winthrop ‘Ames, 
awarded the prize to “Children. of 
Earth” by Alice Brown. On January 
12, 1915, Mr. Ames produced the play 
at the Booth Theater, New York. We 
reproduce our extracts by permission of 
the managers and the publishers, the 
Macmillan Company of New York. 
We find ourselves in the first act, on 
the afternoon of a spring day, in the 
sitting-room of a New England colonial 
house. We get acquainted with Aaron 
Barstow, a man of fifty-two, a self- 
made rubber millionaire, and his sweet 
daughter, Anita. She is a charming 
girl whom young Adam Hale loves. 
He is cousin to Peter, ‘around whom the 
coming tragedy is woven. These Hales 
are dreamers, poetical, romantic, and 
for that reason Aaron Barstow hates 
them. They make no millions. Adam 
is especially detestable to Aaron, be- 
cause of the sentimental relation grow- 
ing more and more defined between him 
and Anita. Aaron has come to take his 
sister, Mary Ellen, away from the farm 
because her father is dead and the “old 
maid” needs some one to “see to” her. 
There is little sympathy between brother 
and sister, Aaron being a “smart” mil- 
lionaire while Mary Ellen retains the 
stamp of New England. She is sup- 
pressed. Years before she had loved 
Nathan Buell, then young and poor, now 
pious and well-to-do. He is coming on 
from Ohio to marry Mary Ellen now 
because she has money. Mary Ellen 
has not seen this old love of hers since 
her father drove him off with scorn 
years before. 





Aaron is insisting that his sister leave 
the old place with him, for he antici- 
pates and dreads a marriage between 
his sister and Nathan. He is unaware 
of the secret- passion between his sister 
and: Peter Hale, a -passion neither -has 
dared to avow to the other, real as it is. 
Aaron is not touched by any. tender 
boyhood reminiscences, not even when 
crazy old Eph Grout passes by, the 
sport of the village children. He is 
bent, however, on buying the farm oc- 
cupied by Peter Hale, owned by Nathan 
Buell. The luckless Peter has secured 
a promise from Nathan to let him have 
it at a fixed price; and, when Mary 
Ellen hears that her brother is likely to 
buy it over Peter’s head, she is horri- 
fied. To avert that catastrophe, she 
makes a desperate promise to marry 
Nathan Buell almost as soon as he 
comes on from his Ohio home. She 
feels no-love for Nathan nor he for 
her. Time has effected its disillusions 
in them. But Mary Ellen succeeds in 
getting an option on the farm from the 
man she has promised to wed, and then 
she rushes to the farm on which Peter 
Hale lives with his wife Jane. Jane is 
a drinking woman who has been tem- 
perate for a year. While Mary Ellen 
is mystifying Peter by telling him she 
has bought an option for the land and 
wants him to lend her money to pay for 
it, Aaron, Nathan and Anita come in 





from the road. It transpires that Aaron 
has been buying up many parcels of 
land, using Mary Ellen as a dummy. 
She resents it and threatens to hold on 
to the land that stands in her name, en- 
couraged’ by Peter and Nathan. 


NaTHAN. A bargain’s a bargain. 

Mary Eten. A bargain. It’s all bar- 
gains, then. Well, I’m done. 

Aaron. Now what d’ye mean by that? 

Mary Eien. I’m sold up. Bankrupt. 
I had my youth. I’d ought to spent it as 
God meant a woman should. Keepin’ my 
house. Bringin’ up my children. 

Aaron. Pretty talk for a good modest 
woman. 

Mary Etren. An’ how’d I spend my 
youth? Livin’ out my sentence in that 
house up there— 

Aaron. You were takin’ care o’ father. 

Mary ELten. Settin’ at his table be- 
cause he thought I’d ought to set there, 
an’ bakin’ his bread because he thought I 
ought to bake it. 

Aaron. You could ha’ had a hired girl. 

Mary ELLen. But all the time I lived 
in a dream. (Pointing to Nathan.) About 
that man. An’ did he dream o’ me? No. 
I s’pose I never once come into his head 
till he heard I was buyin’ up land. Then 
he thought I was a good investment, an’ 
he come on here after me. 

NaTHAN. Mary Ellen, it’s enough to 
make anybody stop an’ think, hearin’ a 
woman talk like that. 

Mary Eien. One after another you’ve 
traded in me, same’s if I was a slave. I 


“I LOVED IN A DREAM” 
Mary Ellen and Peter have their meeting in the wood and they are ready to complete their 
elopement, when who should yell in the distance but the man’s wife! 
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shouldn't ha’ minded if you'd told me I 
was a slave. But you-were always actin’ 
as if I’d ought to be thankful for your 
showin’ me how to put the spoon to my 
mouth. 

Aaron. I should think you were crazed. 
Git hold o’ yourself. 


Mary Eien. An’ now I’ve had enough * 


of it, an’ I want to be free. (A snatch 
of singing in the distance, “Early One 
Morning.” ) 

Peter. Yes, an’ before another day’s 
gone over our heads, you shall be. 

NaTHAN. You've made a bindin’ prom- 
ise. (Adam and Anita come running in, 
he determined, she gay and breatiiless.) 

Aaron. Come, Nita. Come, Mary 


Ellen. We better be gittin’ along home. 
ApaM. (To Aaron.) Mr. Barstow, 
give me a minute, will you? I’ve got 


something to say to you, and I want to 
say it right here. 

NATHAN, (Disgustedly.) This’s no 
place to talk business. (He goes off, with 
the effect of washing his hands of “fol- 
derol,” to the road.) 


Apam. I won't be long. 

Anita, What is it, Adam? 

ApaM. Mr. Barstow, I want a new 
deal. 

Aaron. I dunno what ye mean. Come, 
Nita. 

ApaMm. I thought I never should say 


another word to Nita, nor to you. But 
now I want to say it right here in this 
town where you began yourself. 

Aaron. That’s a good many years ago. 
Things have changed consid’able. 

ApaM. But I want you to remember 
where you began. And I want Nita to 
see with her own eyes how I’m beginning. 
I’ve gone into partnership with Pete. 

Aaron. Well, I hope ye’ll get on. Come, 
Nita. 

Anita, Tell us, Adam. 

Apam. If Pete’s got to give up this 
place he’ll begin somewhere else and I 
shall begin with him. But Anita can look 
round here, right here, and see what kind 
of a life she’d lead with me. 

Aaron. Yes. She can. 

Anita. Father! 

Apam. (To Anita.) This is the last 


word I’ve got to say. Will you marry ’ 
me? 
Anita. (Hopeless over this species of 


love-making.) Adam! 

Apam. Perhaps live in a place just such 
as this. Get your hands dirty and your 
face burnt and—do your part. 

Aaron. Live in some God-forsaken 
hole— 

ApaM. Maybe. I tell you it’s no cinch 
marrying me. You’ve got to take me as 
I am. 

Anita. But you don’t care for things 
other people care for. 


Aaron. There never was a Hale that 
did. 
Anita, You're so clever, Adam. You 


could put yourself anywhere. 

ApaM. Nita, I’m showing you the 
worst you’d ever have to bear. If I can 
better it for you, don’t you think I will? 
But I won’t bribe you. 

Anita. That’s not—caring. 

Apam. Oh, I’ve heard the receipt for 
making love. But that’s not my way. 
The girl that marries me has got to be- 
gin by believing in me. Your father’s 
told you what you can expect of a Hale. 


THE $10,000-PRIZE-PLAY 


Now Ill tell you. A Hale—of this gen- 
eration—can stiffen his backbone just 
about the time you think he hasn't got 
any. And when he’s talked about so much 
—to no good—he can shut his mouth. 

Anita. You don’t care for anything 
but—yourself and the Hales. 

ApaM. That settles it. (He turns away 
and strides off behind the house.) 


Anita. (Miserably.) Come, father, 
let's go home. 
Aaron. Come, Mary Ellen. (Singing, 


“Come, Lasses and Lads,” in the distance.) 

Anita. (To Mary Ellen.) Are you 
going to stay? 

Mary Etten. I dunno. I dunno where 
I can stay. You go with him, Nita. Git 
him away from here. (Anita and Aaron 
go off to the road.) Peter, I dunno what 
I’ve said to ‘em nor what I ain't. But 
whatever ‘twas, I had to say. 

Peter. You've let out more this one 
day than all the time I’ve known ye. 

Mary EL ten. It’s been locked up in 
me, an’ now it’s come out. Peter, I’ve 
set with father twenty-six years, at the 
table, in the evenin’ by the lamp, an’ I 
might ha’ been a dumb woman for all I 
said to him or all he wanted me to say. 

Peter. You've been jailed. 

Mary Eien. Yes. My thoughts were 
prisoners. An’ now they’re comin’ out 
like swallows out o’ that barn. See ’em 
circle. O my God! I don’t hardly know 
the shape o’ my thoughts now I see ’em. 
But they’re flyin’ out. 

Peter. My thoughts, too. They've 
been locked up. I don’t know’s they'd 
ever got their wings if you hadn't told 
me you’re goin’ to marry Buell. 


Mary ELien. You can’t stop it. Nor 
I can’t. 
Peter. You an’ I’ve got to speak the 


truth, My thoughts are flyin’ out, same 


as yours, It’s the spring day that set em 
free. 
MaRY ELLEN 


(Wonderingly.) Is 
it the spring day? 
Peter. Yes. Ev- 
erything’s breakin’ 
bounds. 

Mary ELLEn. (Das- 
ed and passing her 


hand before’ her 
eyes.) Seems as if 
there was a _ mist. 


The apple - blooms 
look dim. (The sing- 
ing ceases.) 

Peter. Yes. There 
is a mist. But we've 
got to see clear, I 
tell you. We've got 
to see clear. 

Mary ELten. Then 
you help me. 

Peter. How’m I 
goin’ to, when all I 
see isa picture? Not 
you an’ Nate Buell 
married an’ goin’ off 
together— 

Mary ELLEN. 
gether! 

Peter. I can’t see 
you an’ him. I see 
you sittin’ here by 
right. You’d be my 
wife. 


To- 


but to remain true. 


THE IMBECILE PURSUES THE 
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Mary E.t_en. We never met then when 


we were young. 


Peter. Ain't you seen I loved you? 

Mary Eten. You've been terrible 
kind to me. 

Peter. What'd I do your chores for, 


an’ wait an’ tend, if’t wa’n’t for love o’ 
you? 
Mary ELLen. 
neighbor. 
Peter. What'd I hang round the house 
for, night after night, till your light went 
out? 

Mary ELien. 
Peter. Yes. 
knew you could. 
Mary EL.en. 


Why, you were a good 


Did you? 
I couldn't sleep till I 


Why, that’s like young 


folks. 

Peter. Love's all the same, young or 
old. 

Mary Etren. I thought’t would be 
like that when he come back. But now 


he’s come, I can’t feel anything. 


Peter. No, you can’t. 
Mary E.ten. I’m past lovin’. 
Peter. You're past lovin’ Buell. Are 


you past lovin’ me? 

Mary Etrten. I don't 
for you. 

Peter. Use it then. 

Mary ELven. Love. 

Peter Has he kissed you? 

Mary Eien. No. 

Peter. When he does you remember 
this—an’ this. (He draws her to him and 
kisses her passionately.) 

Mary Eten. (As he releases her.) 
Oh, God help me! 


use that word 


Say it. Love. 


Peter. Help you git away from me? 

Mary Eten. Help me to keep my 
promise. Help me not to be like this. 

Peter. I’ve kissed you to put bonds on 
you. To let you know you're mine. 

Mary Eten. Yes. I ain't anybody’s 
but yours. An’ I never knew it. 

Peter. You've dwelt on Nathan Buell 
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However, the inebriate Jane sets the married lovers—one of them 
her own husband—such a good example that they decide not to elope 
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every day o’ your life for twenty-six 
years. But after this when you shut 
your eyes you won't see him. You'll see 
me. 

Mary ELLen. What made you do it, 
Peter? O, what made you? 

Peter. Kiss you? I’ve kissed you so 
you’d know. Don’t ye know now? 

Mary ELien. Yes. 

Peter. He ain’t goin’ to trample you 
down under his hoofs. You're as deli- 
cate as them blooms. 

Mary Eten. I’ve promised him. 

Peter. That tree don’t remember ’twas 
bare a month ago. The past is dead. 
Everything that happened in it’s dead. 
The tree’s in bloom. O Mary Ellen, the 
blooms are sweet. 

Mary E ten. I’ve given him my prom- 
ise. 

Peter. When I kissed you, did you 
think of anything but me? 

Mary Eten. No! no! 

Peter. Where’s your heart? Answer 
me. Ain’t it right here by mine where 
it was a minute ago? Aijn’t it racin’ to 
git back there? Won't it ache as long 
as you live if it’s never goin’ to lay there 
any more? 

Mary Etten. My promise! (She has 
retreated from him and lays her hand on 
the pile of clothes on the barrel, glances 
down at them, pulls her hand away and 
cries out as if they scorched her.) 

Peter. His clo’es. 

Mary Etten. How’d they come here? 

Peter. I promised Anita I’d burn ’em. 

Mary Eten. You talk about the past 
bein’ dead. There they are, like a risin’ 
out o’ the past. 

Peter. He never wanted ye to marry 
Buell. 

Mary Eten. No. But they bring 
back the days an’ nights when I grew 
old doin’ for him, an’ all them days an’ 
nights I was true to Nathan Buell. 

Peter. Two years o’ that time you 
an’ I were gittin’ to love each other. We 
didn’t know it. But so ’twas. 

Mary ELiten. Two years ain’t twenty- 
six. An’ I’ve promised. 

Peter. Don’t you love me? 

Mary E.ten. I’d die for you. Is that 
lovin’ you? 

Peter. Don’t that give me rights over 
ye? 

Mary Eten. I tell you I’d die for 
you. An’ I’m doin’ what’s worse than 
death. I’m marryin’ Nathan Buell. 

Peter. (Jn sudden understanding.) To 
buy the farm? You're buyin’ it for me. 

Mary Eten. Yes. 

Peter. For me. 
for me. 

Mary E ten. I’d have give’ myself 
twenty times over. 

(He draws her to him and kisses her. 
Jane comes out from the kitchen, stands 
a moment, looking at them, and Peter 
raises his head and stares at her. Mary 
Ellen follows his glance and turns to 
face her.) 

Peter. Jane! 

Mary ELen. Jane! 


You give yourself 


Jane, I never 


remembered you were in the world. (A 
burst of singing from the orchard, “Come, 
Lasses and Lads.”) 

Jane. (Coming down from the steps, 
halting a moment and then taking her 
way toward the orchard.) They’re dan- 
cin’, You'd ought to be down there. 
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Mary Even. Jane, what am I goin’ 
to say to you? 

Jane. I didn’t ask you anything. 

Mary Eien. I’d ruther you'd kill me 
than look like that. 


Peter. (To Jane.) No. Don’t say 
anything to her. Say it to me. 

Jane. You’d ought to be down there. 
(She goes off to the orchard.) 

Mary Eten. Why didn’t she strike 
me down? 

Peter. She didn’t see— 

Mary Etten. She did. What’s in her 
mind ? 

PETER. 
mind. 

Mary Eten. I’m a bad woman, an’ 
she’s found it out. 

Peter. I won’t have you say that. 

Mary ELten. It’s true. 

Peter. Don’t you look down on what 
we feel for one another. It ain’t a bad 
thing. It’s a good thing. 

Mary ELLen. It’s a terrible thing. 

Peter. It’s so big it’s come out an’ let 
us see it. An’ now we've seen it we can 
take care of it. So’t won’t hurt you. 

Mary Eten. The hurt’s been done. 
To Jane. 

Peter. It’s the big dream, Mary EI- 
len—the birds an’ the blooms an’ you an’ 
me. 

Mary Eien. But there’s Jane. Is 
Jane in the dream? 

Peter. My God! Yes. Jane’s in it. 
That’s it. (Controlling himself.) Mary 
Ellen, we’ve got to do things. An’ we’ve 
got to plan the way to do ’em. (Adam 
comes back, and goes to the bench at the 
end of the shed, ostensibly searching for 
something there, but only to keep away 
from the merrymaking.) 

Apam. You shirking the crowd, too? 
You ought to go down, Peter. They’re 
asking for you. 

Peter. (To Mary Ellen.) Ive got 
to talk to Adam. Go into the kitchen. I 
won’t be a minute. (He opens the door 
for her and she goes.) 

Peter. Adam, we’ve done with this 
place. 

ApaM. You've lost the farm all right. 

Peter. I’m goin’ to git out. 

ApaM. (Going to Peter.) I’m with 
you there. Ready whenever you say the 
word. 

Peter. *Twon’t take me long ‘to settle 
up. 

ApaM. You'll have to sell your stock. 

Peter. Likely. Jane won’t want it. 

ApaM. Jane? You going in advance? 

Peter. I’m leavin’ her. 


I never know what’s in her 


Apam. Not— 

Peter. (Savagely.) Yes. Leavin’— 
leavin’. 

ApaM. You’ve told her? 

Peter. No. 


ApaM. Square deal? 

Peter. D’ye think I’d go otherwise? 

ApamM. Want to start out with me and 
see what we can make of it? 

Peter. I’m‘not goin’ alone. 

ApaM. I know who the woman is, 
Pete. 

Peter. Stop! You've said enough. 

ApaMm. The look on her face! That’s 


. why you can’t do it. She’s as simple- 


minded as a girl. You can’t do it, Pete. 
You sha’n’t. 

Peter. Oh, yes, I shall. 

ApaM. I won’t let you. 





Peter. I’ve let a good many things 
stand in my way first an’ last, but the 
man that stands in my way now— 

Apam. Well, what? 

Peter. Adam, all I say is, don’t you be 
that man. (They face each other for an 
instant, hostile and threatening.) 

Apam. (Getting hold of himself.) 
Pete, you and I can’t scrap like kids. 
Wait till this crowd is gone and we'll talk 
it over. Better still, wait till to-morrow 
morning. (He walks off in a direction 
well away from the orchard and the 
“crowd.’) 

Peter. To-morrer! (He goes to the 
kitchen door.) Mary Ellen! (Mary EI- 
len comes out.) Do you know what I’m 
goin’ to tell Jane? 

Mary Eten. No. 

Peter. It’s this. 
with me. 

Mary Eten. Peter! You've lost your 
mind! 

Peter. I’ll give her every cent I’ve got 
in the world, an’ to-morrer mornin’ you 
an’ I’ll be free. We'll tramp an’ I'll find 
work. 

Mary ELten. Where? 

Peter. Wherever I can. That’ll settle 
it. 

Mary Etten. (In wonder.) You talk 
as if the world had been made over— 
new. 

Peter. It has. It’s our world now. 
We're goin’ off to live in our own world. 

Mary ELiten. Runnin’ away—with an- 
other woman’s— 

Peter. Yes. Run as the rivers run— 
to meet. Fly as the birds do, with their 
own true mates. Ain’t you got the cour- 
age? 

Mary Eten. I don’t know whether 
it’s courage that’s drawin’ me— 

Peter. It’s everything together. An’ 
the word for it’s love. 

Mary ELLen. You've crazed me. I’ve 
got to think. 

Peter. You ain’t got but one thing to 
do. Be ready. For to-night. (Singing 
from the orchard, “Come, Lasses and 
Lads,” alternating with “Early One Morn- 
ing.’’) 

Mary Exten. To-night? 

Peter. After they’re all in bed, slip 
out an’ come down to Pine Tree Spring. 
You'll find me waitin’ there. We'll stay 
till early train time. 

Mary Eten. Shall we take—the train? 

Peter. At the junction. 

Mary Eten. Not the 6:20. 

Peter. No. We don’t want to start 
off from the depot here. 

Mary ELLen. No. Not Aaron’s train, 

Peter. (With violence, to himself.) 
The only way to leave ’em is to go. 

Mary Eten. Think o’ her. 

Peter. What’s she care? No more’n 
that tree. 

Mary Eten. But you’re married to 
her. 

Peter. Who married me to her? A 
man. God Almighty married me to you. 
When I looked at you, when I touched 
you, I knew. You’re mine, Mary Ellen, 
you’re mine. 

Mary Eten. I can’t be. You're in 
wedlock. 

Peter. Ain’t you been a prisoner all 
your life? 

Mary E.ten. Yes! Yes! (The sing- 
ing comes nearer and nearer.) 


You’re goin’ away 














Peter. So’s Jane_a prisoner to me. 
I’m a prisoner to her. We're like birds 
pinin’ all winter in a cage. An’ now the 
winter’s over an’ gone, an’ the time o’ the 
singin’ o’ birds is come. Mary Ellen, 
come. (The dancers rush in, singing the 
Apple Song to “Come, Lasses and Lads,” 
with a mad abandon. They whirl about 
the Hale’s Favorite, and suddenly Jane, 
her hair loose, her eyes frenzied, breaks 
from the circle. The singing and dancing 
stop. She calls wildly to Peter and Mary 
Ellen.) 

Jane. Come an’ dance, Peter. 
Ellen, come an’ dance. 

Mary Eten. (Shrinking back.) No! 
No! 

Jane. (Seizing Mary Ellen’s hand, 
putting it in Peter's, and holding it there. 
Laughing, with a loud, shrill note.) Come 
betwixt Peter and me. That’s the way. to 
dance, betwixt Peter and me. Come. 
(She dashes into the ring again, drawing 
them with her, and the dance sweeps 
round the Hale’s Favorite.) 


Mary 


Early the next morning Mary Ellen 
and Peter are in the woods, where they 
have kept the tryst. They are making 
love with all the ardor of youth, find- 
ing poetry in one another and in their 
avowals of mutual passion, planning a 
home in the country far away, when 
suddenly the voice of Jane, Peter’s 
wife, strident and dreadful, comes from 
the woods in a mad outcry. Mary EI- 
len and Peter rise. 


Peter. My God! Do you know what 
we're doin’? We're standin’ here talkin’ 
about the chores, an’ it’s daylight—an’ 
we're goin’ off together— 

Mary Eten. An’ Jane wants to git 
drunk—or kill herself—but she’s gone 
back to git breakfast. 

Peter. Do you think for a minute this 
thing means to her what it does to us? 

Mary Eten. No. 

Peter. Do you think she wants to kill 
herself because she’s—left behind? 

Mary Eten. No. Not that. But it’s 
everything together. It’s her cravin’, like 
a devil inside her. An’ there was you 
an’ me to fight the devil, an’ we’re gone. 
An’ she’s alone. But she’s hoein’ out her 
row. 

Peter. What’s the matter with us? 
Nothin’ looks the same. 

Mary Eten. Even this place don’t 
look the same. The flowers don’t. (She 
snatches up the wreath, tears it apart, 
and throws it into the spring.) 

Peter. What you doin’ with that? 

Mary Eten. Buryin’ it where no- 
body’ll see it die, an’ where I sha’n’t see 
it. Even that looks different. 


Peter. Do I—look different? 

Mary Eten. Do I? 

Peter. Don’t you love me? 

Mary Etrten. Dearer’n my life. 

Peter. Don’t you want to be with me? 

Mary Etten. Not that way, the way 
we thought. 


Peter. Don’t you want our house? 

Mary Etten. Not that way. 

Peter. Nor the garden? 
waitin’ at the gate? 

Mary Eten. Not if we have to walk 
over her to git it. 


An’ you 
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Peter. The first step’s taken. We have 
walked over her. 

Mary Eten. Yes. We've stepped 
right on her an’ left her in the dust. An’ 
what’s she done? She's got ‘up, all 
bruised an’ bleedin’, an’ gone to do the 
work she said she'd do. 

Peter. What's bruised her? She don’t 
feel to me as a woman feels to a man. 

Mary Eten. She can’t. The liquor’s 
killed it out of her. But she’s got some- 
thin’ left. She stan’s by. An’ so must we. 

Peter. Have I got to see you go back 
there an’ give up your will to other 
folks? 

Mary ELLen. 
will I’m goin’. 

Peter. To see you work an’ slave— 

Mary Etten. The work’s nothin’. 

Peter. Never to have your life— 

Mary Eten. Why, Peter, we've both 
had our life. This one day. 

Peter. Spring. An’ no time for ripen- 
in’. O my God! 

Mary ELien. Don’t you tell me the 
world ain’t mine as much as ’t was an 
hour age. An’ yours. Why, Peter, here 
we be, free to go either way we say. 
Which way we goin’? You're the man. 
You’ve got to be the strongest. 

Peter. Yes. I could make you go—by 
main force, anyway. (They look each 
other in the eyes, Peter in a fierce pas- 
sion, Mary Ellen unyieldingly.) 

Mary Eten. Which way we goin’? 


‘Tis because I’ve got a 


(She waits for him to answer.) Ajn't 
we goin’ back? 

Peter. (With a long breath.) Yes. 
(They turn and he stops short.) We 
can’t go back. 

Mary E:ten. Why can’t we. 

Peter. There’s Nate Buell. He’s told 
folks. 

Mary Exten. O my Lord! 

Peter. You sha’n’t face it. I won’t let 
you. 


Mary E.ten. It never’ll be forgotten, 
so long as we live—nor after. How 
Mary Ellen Barstow run away. 


Peter. Damn ’em. 
Mary Eten, They'll p’int us out to 
strangers. In the Meetin’ House. “That 


was the woman that run away.” 

Peter. ’Twon’t mean to them what it 
does to us, 

Mary ELLen. 
worst. 

Peter. They’ll make it hell for you. 

Mary Eten. Yes. There’d be nothin’ 
like it. 

Peter. You can’t face it. 
you. 

Mary Etten. Nor I for you. 

Peter. That settles it. Come. 
turn to go, but Mary Ellen stops.) 

Mary Etten. But Jane! Jane’s facin’ 
it. She’s gone back there—to git break- 
fast. Peter, we’re goin’ back. 

Peter. (After a moment’s struggling 
thought.) Yes, we’re goin’ back. (They 
turn to the homeward path and go off, 
Mary Ellen leading.) 


No. ’Twill mean—the 


Nor I for 


(They 


The same morning a little later we 
are in the Barstow sitting-room, where 
Mary Ellen has been the domestic cen- 
ter of everything. Near the lamp is 
Mary Ellen’s note, apprising all of her 
flight with Peter. Jane comes in from 
the kitchen, goes to Mary Ellen’s bed- 
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room door, listens, opens it a crack and 
closes it. She goes to the table, sees 
Mary Ellen’s note and puts it in her 
pocket. Then Jane goes out to the 
kitchen, for a tender scene is enacted 
now between Anita and Adam, who 
come in. Then Aaron comes in, want- 
ing his breakfast, that he may go out 
of town with Anita, whose romance 
with Adam has progressed happily. Na- 
than arrives under the influence of a 
fear that Mary Ellen has fled with some- 
one. Jane emerges from the kitchen in 
the midst of the discussion on this ex- 
citing theme. Jane has made up her 
mind to conceal all she knows or sus- 
pects: 


Mary ELien. Jane, last night some- 
thin’ took me off the earth an’ set me in 
the heavens. An’ then I see the earth 
as twas meant to be—an’ how we've got 
to live on it an’ not do wrong. 

Jane. I guess you won’t do—any hurt. 

Mary E ten. I sha’n’t forget how the 
heavens look. I sha’n’t stop bein’ happy. 
But some way or another the rest o’ my 
life’s goin’ to be for you—an’ him. And 
how it’s goin’ to be—whether I’d ought 
to go away somewheres or stay right on 
here—I dunno yet. You're the one to tell. 

Jane. (Jn alarm.) You ain't goin’ 
away? 

Mary Eten. Jane, what be I goin’ to 
do? You tell me. 

Jane. Do you know what I want? I 
didn’t know last night, but I know row. 
To have you two back ag’in. You stay 
right here in this house an’ let me stay 
with you. An’ we'll work. An’ you'll 
keep the devil out o’ me. An’ Peter 
Hale’ll come here an’ eat. An’ I'll see to 
the house down there. An’ that’s all. 

Mary Eten. Is that what you want, 


too? 
Jane. That's all I want. Here. With 
you. Quiet. Touch me. (She stretches 


out her hand timidly and imploringly, 
and Mary Ellen takes it and puts it to 
her cheek. But Jane snatches Mary El- 
len’s hand to her lips and kisses it. Then 
in a full, almost happy voice.) Now I'll 
make some new coffee. (She goes out to 
the kitchen, and Mary Ellen sinks into a 
chair and sits there musing. Peter comes 
in at the hall door.) 

Peter. You been talkin’? 

Mary Even. Yes. 


Peter. She’s a good woman. 

Mary Eien, She’s somethin’ better’n 
that. 

Peter. Yes. (To himself, musingly.) 


A good woman. 

Mary ELLen. 
on, same’s we've been goin’. 
seems to know we can go on. You an’ I 
know it—but she knows it, too. (Peter 
nods, turns away for a minute, then turns 
back as if taking up every-day life.) 


She wants to go right 
An’ she 


Even in the reading the play grips 
one. A glimpse into the narrow color- 
less lives of these New Englanders re- 
veals that passion and tragedy which 
we hardly associate with so prosaic 
a folk. And only one who loves them 
and understands them as well as Alice 
Brown does cou!* have portrayed them 
so well. 









O MUCH has been written in 
books and magazines about 
that new art of the theater 
of which Granville Barker is 
a master that the English 
stage director’s first American produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” set the whole metro- 
politan press agog. Column after 
column appeared in New York dailies, 
giving innumerable critical impres- 
sions of something extraordinary and 
bold. But these impressions did not 
form into a definite verdict of success. 
Associated with Mr. Barker is Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson, who provides the 
scenic settings, which are the essence 
of the “revolution” Mr. Barker has ef- 
fected on the stage. Aside from these, 
Mr. Barker’s own bronzed fairies come 
in for extended discussion. Whether 
or not one can consistently believe in 
the Barker fairies is the disputed point. 
An invitation from Mr. Granville 
Barker himself to consider his produc- 
tions at Wallack’s from “a pictorial 
point of view,” raises at the outset, 
writes Royal Cortissoz in the N. Y. 
Tribune, an interesting point in criti- 
cism: 


“No work of art can properly be dis- 
cussed after a preliminary separation of 
its various constituents into so many 
water-tight compartments. If proof were 
needed it is supplied in this very instance. 
There is an exhibition at the Ehrich 
Gallery (for the benefit of the Arts Fund 
of England) of the designs made by 
Norman Wilkinson, Albert Rothenstein 
and Robert E. Jones for various plays in 
Mr. Barker’s repertory. The drawings, 
as drawings, have a certdin interest. But 
really to apprehend the virtue that may 
be in them one must see carried out on 
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NEW YORK’S. ‘EXCITED IMPRESSIONS OF 
GRANVILLE BARKER 


the stage the ideas they indicate—and 
there one must reckon with the play and 
all that it implies. The ‘picture’ cannot 
be regarded in a dry light, detached from 
the fundamental purposes of the dram- 
atist. That kind of picture needs to be 
done on canvas or on a wall. The rest of 
the producer lies in his ability to strike 
a perfect balance between two issues that 
are, indeed, interdependent. 

“He must beguile the spectator with his 
picture, as a picture, and yet preserve, the 
dramatic illusion, all life and atmosphere, 
which is what the spectator is there for. 
It is an old ideal, which even visited, we 
dare say, the imaginations of those earlier 
actors in France and England whose re- 
sources, in the pictorial sense, were so 
pathetically slim. And save for Wagner, 
whose stage conceptions included music 
of a new significance, the ‘pioneers’ in this 
field have not been as inventive as it is 
now the fashion to consider them. There 
is, no doubt, a gulf between the designs 
of men like Gordon Craig, Bakst and the 
other new types, and the sort of thing 
that satisfied playgoers ten years ago. 
But it does not necessarily imply that the 
new men have created a new theatrical 
idiom. They are different, to be sure. 
But are they right? Have they got at the 
root of the matter? It is a large ques- 
tion, but we got a little light on it at 
Wallack’s.” 


The principle which Mr. Granville 
Barker follows in his scenic decora- 
tions and stage arrangement is sound, 
especially when applied to the older 
works of classic dramatic literature, 
says Louis V. De Foe in the N. Y. 
World. According to him, Mr. Barker 
attempts no more than a return to the 
platform stage of the Elizabethans, for 
which the Shakespearean dramas were 
written, with such improvements in 
lighting as have resulted from the 








NIGHT ON THIS STAGE IS BUT A CURTAIN DROPPED DOWN 
The art of the new stagecraft triumphs through suggestion, as exemplified in this rendering of 
“Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 


later advancement in theater construc- 
tion and dramatic representation. The 
older conditions are retained, but with- 
out their crudities. If the productions 
of “The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife” and “Androcles and the Lion” 
may be accepted as prophetic, the re- 
sult of Mr. Barker’s methods, in the 
case of the Shakespearean revivals, at 
any rate, will be to permit the use of 
a greater amount of the text, to accele- 
rate the action of the plays and to 
intensify the humanity of the charac- 
ters. It does not follows that the 
methods of the platform-stage can be 
applied successfully to modern plays 
written and constructed to fill the tech- 
nical requirements of the picture-stage. 
There are enthusiastic admirers of 
Mr. Barker who think they help him 
by casting reflections upon the art of 
other producers, especially American 
producers. Hence, says Mr. De Foe, 
Mr. Barker needs defense from his 
ever enthusiastic friends: 


“When the latter seek to extol his, work 
by casting misleading reflections upon the 
productions of our best American stage 
managers they do Mr. Barker a positive 
injury. For instance, it was not Mr. 
Barker’s greatest triumph in New York, 
as one speaker at the Drama League 
meeting said, when David Belasco re- 
cently produced ‘Marie-Odile’ without the 
use of footlights. 

“All who have a definite knowledge of 
the theater know that Mr. Belasco’s stage 
is constructed for the omission of foot- 
lights when the artistic needs of his pro- 
ductions demand other methods of light- 
ing, and that, while it is not provided 
with an ‘apron,’ it is equipped with an 
extension which serves much the same 
purpose. And those familiar with Mr. 
Belasco’s productions in the past must 
recall that in certain scenes in ‘The Dar- 
ling of the Gods,’ ‘Adrea,’ ‘The Return 
of Peter Grimm’ and other plays foot- 
lights were dispensed with to great ar- 
tistic advantage. So it is radically wrong 
to charge that Mr. Belasco’s methods, as 
applied to his recent production of ‘Marie- 
Odile, were inspired by Mr. Barker's 
productions or were even an attempt to 
forestall him. 

“How patent must have been all this to 
Mr. Barker himself was shown by his un- 
comfortable wincing when the _ ill-con- 
sidered reflection against the leading 
dramatic producer in this country was 
being made. Mr. Barker’s best efforts in 
New York will not be served by the at- 
tempts of his admirers to belittle the best 
work of our foremost native producers.” 


Coming now to “Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” the production of which 
brought the Granville Barker issue 
sharply before the New York theater- 
goer, we find the metropolitan critics 
dwelling upon the appeal to the -eye. 
That is what strikes them as the really 
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THE 


new effect. At the best, the ‘“Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream,” by which Gran- 
ville Barker sets such store, only partly. 
“proved its case,” so the New York 
Evening Post says. To all old-fash- 
ioned lovers of Shakespeare’s text and 
beauties, the thing was, we are told, 
full of offense. But it was also, at 
certain points—“when the imagination 
of the spectator was encouraged by 
artful aids instead of being hampered 
and shocked by arbitrary eccentricity” 
—satisfactory and illusive. The great 
and positive merits of the Barker 
presentation are thus summarized by 
this observer: 


“It had the smoothness which comes of 
studious and laborious drill; it was rapid, 
consecutive—having only one break—and, 
tho played in the main with curtains, it 
was brilliantly and artistically pictorial. 
The spacious area provided by the apron 
stage was utilized to the uttermost with 
exceeding ingenuity and effect; so that 
for the first time within living memory 
the various groups of lovers had free 
scope for their action and were able to 
dispose themselves in locations sufficiently 


SECRET OF 


HEATRICAL managers seem 

agreed that the play for them 

is the one which gets itself 

talked about — in the proper 

sense, of course. Nothing 
does so much for the success of a play 
as the talking done about it by those 
who have been in an audience. Dra- 
matic criticisms, advertizements in the 
newspapers and sensational lawsuits 
are very well in their way; but the 
real thing, from the manager’s stand- 
point, is the play that gets itself talked 
about by people generally. 

Now, what is the secret of this? 
How is the play to be made a theme 
of conversation? The answer is sim- 
plicity itseli—the play must deal with 
those intimacies of life which concern 
every mortal so directly that when he 
talks about the play he is talking about 
his own affairs. We all talk, or rather 
we all want to talk, about our personal 
problems of love and life and sin and 
sorrow. Yet who dares bare his soul? 
Women, in particular, will go to a play 
affording them a pretext for conversa- 
tion about the intimacies of life. They 
are discussing their own affairs when 
they talk about such a piece, for ex- 
ample, as “Bought and Paid For.” 
(We read all this in The Sun and, of 
course, it must be so.) Playwrights 
try hard to take advantage of this 
psychological law. Their misses are 
more numerous than their hits, but oc- 
casionally the bell does ring. This is 
said, naturally, of plays that are plays 
and not mere spectacles or musical 
comedies. Ibsen is a supreme illustra- 


ADVENT OF GRANVILLE 


remote to give some support to proba- 
bility. Here the value of the Shake- 
spearean stage—and the poet’s compre- 
hension of its possibilities—was clearly 
established. And this noble area was 
again employed with notable effect in the 
various processions of mortals and fairies, 
and particularly in the closing 
where Theseus and his court—virtually 
constituting themselves a part of the spec- 
tators—form a most picturesque audience 
for the doleful tragedy of ‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe.’ 

“A good deal has been said about the 
golden fairies. Personally the present 
writer does not rate them very highly, but 
agrees that every man has a right to 
symbolize fairies in his own fashion.” 


scene, 


The most notable part of the Barker 
policy to some critics is his repertory 
idea. That word repertory is very un- 
popular among theatergoers, notes the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Mr. Barker is, in 
fact, it notes, giving a repertory at 
Wallack’s, altho he is not calling it 
that. But Mr. Barker himself explains 
that by repertory he does not mean 
the “hurried scraping together of old 
favorites, so-called begause they are 
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things of which everybody has got 
tired.” On the contrary, he says in the 
New York Sun: “Il theater 
which is constantly and therefore the 


mean a 


more happily enjoyed in the creation 
of new work, 
variety as it is capable, a theater whose 
history will not be made up of failures 
and successes but only of popular and 


doing of as great a 


less popular plays, which will exist side 
by side. For you 
comed our ‘Androcles and the Lion’ and 


instance, have wel- 


our ‘Dumb Wife.’ There seems no sign 


that they will outwear their welcome 
before the end of the season. You 
have been kind to our ‘Midsummer 


Night’s Dream.’ We will 
take its share of the weekly bill for as 


weeks, tho (we 


hope that 
longa time. In a few 
work, of course, neither as perfectly 
nor as swiftly as we would wish), we 
shall hope to present you with yet an- 
other play or two. And then if 
want all three or all four done during 
a week, and it is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible, you may have them— 


you 


why not?” 


THE PLAY THAT GETS ITSELF 


TALKED ABOUT 


tion. His plays are pretexts for con- 
versation about our own intimate emo- 
tions and rebellions. Hence it matters 
little whether they be “dramatic” in the 
technical sense. 

From this standpoint, the failure of 
so many plays this season seems amply 
explained. By failure is meant not 
necessarily a piece that makes no 
money for the producer, but a play 
that does not, in any sense, last. “The 
Rented Earl,” for instance, is made out 
by Charles Darnton, in the New York 

vening World, to be a play that can 
not be talked about because there is 
nothing in it to talk about: 





WITH A TABLE AND A WINDOW THE 


the man who married a dumb wife. 


“I don’t mean for a moment to imply 
that Mr. Field is not a good American. 
3ut I must say he is not a good play- 
wright. His has nothing that 
even approaches a ‘situation’ until a so- 
ciety. lady, for revenue only, kisses the 
titled Englishman‘in order to pocket a 
cool thousand or two in the very tick of 
time arranged by his jealous rival who 
brings in the adoring heroine. The rest 
is merely talk, and not very bright talk at 
that. | 

“*Say something positive,’ urges the 
simple girl at one point. 

“*Not on your tintype!’ responds the 
obliging visitor to our slangy shores. 

“The humor is all of the obvious va- 
riety, while the native types are such 


comedy 


STAGE ARTISTS ACHIEVE 
CRUSHING VICTORIES 


Here, for instance, is what they treat us to in staging the Anatole France playlet about 


NEW THEIR 


The glories of Belascoism are more elaborate and to some 
more appealing, but this is Granville Barkerism. 
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crude specimens that only indifference 
keeps you from blushing for them. Mr. 
Field displays his only originality by 
placing his kowtowing Americans in 
Lenox. He probably realizes that New- 
port has been done to death. His play 
follows ‘The Man from Blankley’s’ in the 
idea of an earl who is ‘rented out’ to a 
social climber at $1,000 a day by an enter- 
prizing New Yorker who has all the ear- 
marks of a press agent. To save the 
piece—if anything could save it—the Earl 
is really a decent sort of idiot, and in the 
end he makes this clear to the enraptured 
niece of the parvenu who has ‘rented’ 
him. Accordingly, in his cowboy outfit 
from Bond Street, he takes the adoring 
young creature in his arms and makes a 
silly speech about the ranch where they 
are to live happily ever after.” 


Playwrights are so familiar with the 
rule regarding a piece that can be 
talked about that they go too obviously 
to work. The war drama illustrates 
this point. There is so much talking 
about the European war that a play 
may be excused if it be cast into that 
conversational stream. This trick can 
be turned; but it must be turned with 
infinite skill. Has the author of “In- 
side the Lines,” Earl Derr Biggers, ex- 
hibited this skill? We glean these im- 
pressions from the criticism in the 
New York Sun: 


“This is another hot-off-the-griddle war 
play, just as ‘The White Feather’ is. All 
the characters represent brief and ab- 
stract chronicles of the times. There are 
more points of resemblance between the 
two plays than the theme. The hero in 
each is an Englishman, altho his patriot- 
ism is more than once impugned. He is 
just pretending to be a German in order 
that he may crush the genuine spies be- 
fore they are able to whisper ‘Der Tag’ 
too often. ‘ 

“The play opens at no less important a 
fortress than Gibraltar. The proprietor 
of thé hotel is a spy for Germany and so 
is the barber. So is the Indian servant of 
an English army officer. But the greatest 
of all the spies is coming; he is supposed 
to be an officer in the army. One of the 
things awaiting his arrival is the destruc- 
tion of the fleet lying off Gibraltar. One 
of the things he does on his arrival is to 
make love to an American girl who is 
among the tourists from our country 
marooned there by the outbreak of the 
war. It is in the end, after he has more 
than once led her to doubt him and then 
brought her back to faith in his love, that 
the English spy, set in the guise of a 
German to catch a spy, wirs the Ameri- 
can for his wife.” 


In a word, as the New York critics 
agree, the play is not sufficiently inti- 
mate and we leave the theater with no 
definite impression that the misadven- 
tures of the characters concern us per- 
sonally or touch our human experience. 
This is not to say that “Inside the 
Lines” lacks merit, any more than does 
“The White Feather,” anothe: war 
play, by Lechmere Worrall and Harold 


CURRENT OPINION 


Terry, just brought out at the N. Y. 
Comedy Theater. Of this play the 
N. Y. American says: 


“The plot, said to be based on real epi- 
sodes which occurred near Cromer, deals 
with the plot of two German boarding- 
house keepers, mother and son, disguised 
under the assumed name of Sanderson, to 
betray the secrets of their adopted country 
to the Kaiser. They are aided in their 
task by a German valet, of incredible ob- 
viousness, called Fritz, and by a natural- 
ized lady known as Fraulein Schroeder. 

“Opposed to them are Christopher 
Bren, a young Englishman, of the sham- 
stupid type now so familiar through the 
popular magazines, and Miriam Lee, both 
of the Secret Service. 

“Between them is a group of stupid 
boarders, including John Preston, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, his daughter Molly 
(in love with Brent) and Percival Penni- 
cuick, a recruit for Kitchener’s army. 

“Brent, having failed to join the British 
forces, is at first suspected of cowardice. 
Later, to cloak up their crimes, the Ger- 
mans think fit to denounce him and his 
companion, Miriam Lee, as German spies. 

“In the opening act, Brent discovers a 
secret wireless plant behind the Sander- 
son fireplace. Ere long, thanks to his 
almost Godlike wisdom, he detects Fritz 
in the act of sending messages to Ger- 
many by carrier pigeons. Lastly, by 
making use of the hidden wireless, he 
learns that a German submarine is soon 
to raid the neighboring harbor and gives 
warning, just in time, to the British Ad- 
miralty, 

“Need it be added that, in the last act, 
the German spies are bagged?” 


Nobody could go home and discuss 
these details with any reference to the 
circumstances of his own life. That is 
why, according to the theory laid down 
by us, it will not be talked about very 
long or very much. We come now to 
an artist of the stage who is successful 
in getting his pieces talked about. 
Julian Eltinge attains that end by the 
simple device of wearing feminine at- 
tire. He does this in a subtle way of 
his own. “The Crinoline Girl,” pre- 
sented in Chicago at the Olympic 
Theater, affords Percy Hammond an 
opportunity to explain Mr. Eltinge in 
The Tribune of that city: 


“It may be said that Mr. Eltinge is a 
frivolous person of the theater in whom 
permanent tradition may not imbed it- 
self; but he has gained a fortune in his 
peculiar field, and he is one of the two or 
three players whose name distinguishes a 
playhouse in our dramatic metropolis—a 
theater where there is now on view a col- 
laboration of the Messrs. Sheldon and 
Sudermann, ‘The Song of Songs.’ .So he 
must be reckoned with. Mr. Eltinge, I 
venture to say, is not a female impersona- 
tor. He impersonates a female impersona- 
tor, and that most unwillingly and un- 
skilfully. When he assumes the silks and 
laces of a woman he is obviously muscu- 
lar, baritone, and husky, and as whole- 
some as a college boy who in skirts 
cavorts before large concourses of com- 


* player. 


placent dowagers, present and future. 
The closest he gets to a woman is as a 
queen of burlesque or a female baseball 
No man is less like a regular 
woman than is Mr. Eltinge in corsets. 
He is overblown, conspicuous, blowsy, 
and his seedy voluptuousness is a part of 
his successful game. He is more Hermes 
than Aphrodite.” 


The difficulty with the Eltinge pro- 
ductions is always that Mr. Eltinge, not 
the play, gets talked about. Hence he 
is always changing his pieces. This 
is the trying feature of all appeal to 
the dramatic instinct which is merely 
spectacular. There must be changes 
and changes, and every change is an 
experiment. Managers of this sort of 
theatrical enterprize can never stick 
long to one thing, altho even in their 
variety there is a certain sameness. 
Thus the New York Evening Post says 
of the latest feature at the New York 
Winter Garden: 


“One Winter Garden show is’ so like 
another Winter Garden show that it is 
impossible to be sure twelve hours after- 
ward whether the features that stand out 
in the memory belonged to the new show, 
or the last show before the new one. 
‘Maid in America, produced last night 
before a characteristic Winter Garden full 
house, is not less lavish in display— 
scenic and otherwise—than its predeces- 
sors. Thanks to hints taken impartially 
from Chin Chin, Granville Barker, the 
Times Square subway contractors, David 
Belasco, the ancient Greeks, and George 
M. Cohan, the effects of costume and 
setting were more picturesque if not 
more extravagant than usual—some of 
them were, in fact, extremely good. Of 
noise and girls there was not noticeable 
lack, but the absence of battalions of 
capering young men in evening clothes, 
sO conspicuous an item in the last Winter 
Garden offering, may be recorded with a 
certain degree of relief.” 


If it be urged that the making of a 
play capable of arousing talk is diffi- 
cult, the fact must be admitted. That 
is why we have so few great play- 
wrights. Richard Harding Davis and 
Jules Eckert Goodman do not get them- 
selves talked into the list with “The 
Trap” just put on at the Booth Theater 
in New York. The critics seem agreed 
that in expanding a vaudeville sketch 
into a real play, nothing memorable has 
resulted in the way of compelling talk. 
The play did not come home to any- 
body, being what the critic calls “artifi- 
cial.” One could not talk about it, the 
New York Telegraph believes, with a 
sense of discussing realities of personal 
experience. As for “The Clever Ones,” 
Alfred Sutro’s three-act comedy, which 
had its first New York performance at 
the Punch and Judy Theater, it, accord- 
ing to the Sun, is a polliwog. That is, 
it is all head, for the first act tells most 
of the story and suggests the rest of it: 


“Peter Marable, a rich, uncultured hop 
merchant, has a daughter, son, wife and 
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sister-in-law who are poseurs, would-be 
intellectuals and dilettanti scholars. Doris, 
the daughter, has fallen in love with an 
anarchist artisan who earns £5 a week. 
Before the first act closes Wilfrid Cal- 
lender, the ‘anarchist,’ admits to the 
father that he has been deceiving Doris. 
He is no anarchist and has a large in- 
come. The second act is laid in the liv- 
ing-room of David Effick, an eccentric 
anarchist, whose daughter, Rose, loves 
Callender. She decides, after inspecting 
her rival, to capture Callender’s heart. 
“The last act, like an infinite number of 
other last acts, is a very weak affair, not- 
withstanding the remark of a young 
woman spectator who clasped her hands 
together excitedly and exclaimed: ‘Goody, 
goody, he’s going to marry her!’ True, 
Kose is about to marry the imitation 
anarchist, but why all the excitement? No 
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S a picture-play “The Birth of a 
Nation” impresses the Rever- 
end Dr. Thomas B. Gregory, 
writing in the N. Y. Ameri- 
can, sufficiently to make him 

affirm that it is by all odds the greatest 
thing that has ever come to New York. 
In this masterpiece of motion-picture 
production, he says, we may see some- 
thing of the possibilities of the art 
as an educator of the human race 
through the most royal of the senses, 
the eye. The historical drama called 
“The Birth of a Nation,” presented 
through the medium of moving pic- 
tures in the Liberty Theater (New 
York) just eight years after Thomas 
Dixon’s dramatic arrangement of his 
novel, “The Clansman,” from which 
this new piece was made, was acted 
on the same stage for the first time. 

To create this wonderful spectacle 
of “The Birth of a Nation,” Mr. D. W. 
Griffith, the producer, employed the 
services of eighteen thousand men 
and women, and over three thousand 
horses. Miles of film were used to 
catch every detail. Cities were built 
and scenes of historical interest were 
reproduced in every particular. Battle- 
fields were again laid out and regis- 
tered upon the camera. Mr. Griffith 
and his forces were eight months mak- 
ing the pictures. They traveled over 
the sections in which the story is lo- 
cated, and reproduced the scenes with 
rigid fidelity. Thousands of works of 
historical and official value were care- 
fully read to get all the full and exact 
particulars. It is no wonder, notes 
Dr. Gregory, in the light of these 
facts, that the making of the great 
picture involved the expenditure of 
more than $150,000. 

The scenes represent the welding of 
a loose union of sovereign states into 
a real nation in the Titanic forge of 


.Shakespeare. 





STAGE IN THE 


one had any doubt of that at the close of 
the first act.” 


For an example of a play whose 
author has mastered the secret of get- 
ting his work talked about, and whose 
masterpiece has just been given in 
New York, one must go to William 
His “Hamlet” was pre- 
sented at the Forty- Fourth Street 
Theater the other night by Robert 
Mantell, and from the mass of printed 
matter to which the effort has given 
rise let us select what Mr. Mantell said 
to an interviewer for the New York 
Review—it illustrates so completely the 
point we have been making: 


“‘The big thing about Shakespeare,’ 
said Mr. Mantell, when I found him in 
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his dressing room after the performance, 
‘is that he is living to-day.’ 

“*That is good 
find him?’ 

“‘In the heart of every human being— 
in every audience. There are dozens of 
Hamlets in every audience | play to. I 
will wager that there was a King John 
out in front to-night, more than one Con- 
stance, and goodness knows how many 
Romeos and Juliets. That is the secret 
of Shakespeare’s appeal. He wrote life 
and ran the gamut of human nature. 
There is not a person alive in the world 
to-day who cannot find his prototype in 
one of Shakespeare’s dramas.’” 


news, where can we 


And Mr. Mantell might have added 
that even the Suffragettes are repre- 
sented in Shakespeare's gallery. 


A NEW STAGE IN THE ART OF 


THE MOVIES 


the Civil War. They cover scenes 
North and South preceding the war 
(life in the South on a cotton planta- 
tion and anti-slavery meetings in the 
North), lurid battle-scenes of the war 
itself, and the throes of the reconstruc- 
tion period. To quote further from 
Dr. Gregory: 

“The trench fighting before Petersburg 
is also represented by a series of pictures 
that are simply amazing in their produc- 
tion of warfare as we know it in books 


THE MAN WHO STAGED A PLAY WITH 
18,000 CHARACTERS IN IT 


D. W. Griffith, producer of “The Birth of a 


Nation.” 


and war pictures. No photographs that 
have come from Europe of the present 
war can compare for thrilling horror and 
sobering effect with these Mr. Griffiths 
‘composed’ and which were ‘fought’ under 
his direction with that of the military offi- 


cers who helped him with their technical 
knowledge. 

“The assassination of President Lin- 
coln, which brings the first part to a close, 
also shows some extraordinary pictures 
of the interior of Ford’s Theater with 
‘Our American Cousin’ being acted, the 
movements of the actors on the stage, of 
the throng comprising the audience sug- 
gesting nothing but the great tragedy it- 
self, with never a blur of artificiality any- 
where in the pictures. 

“The second part, with Reconstruction 
scenes and the machinations of Austin 
Stoneman and his mulatto satellite, Silas 
Lynch; the riding of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the saving of both the Camerons and 
Elsie Stoneman by this organization, is 
equally remarkable for its effectiveness 
as pictures and as dramatic representa- 
tions of the course of the story. The as- 
sembling of the masked riders and their 
riding through the country and into the 
town of Piedmont had the spectators of 
the play on their tiptoes with excite- 
ment; and no melodramatic trooper riding 
in with the reprieve at the last moment 
ever received heartier applause than did 
these pictured riders as they reached the 
Camerons and Elsie Stoneman just in the 
nick of time.” 


That the story as told by the pic- 
tures is true the Reverend Doctor 
Gregory is ready to swear on the 
Bible, the Koran, the Zend and all the 
other “Holy Scriptures” put together. 
He knows it is true because he lived 
through the actual realities themselves. 
He saw the real carpet-baggers, the 
real “New Voters,” the real recon- 
struction “Statesmen,” the real Ku 
Klux Klanners. He is prepared to say 
that not one of the more than five 
thousand pictures that go to make up 
the wonderful drama is in any essen- 
tial way an exaggeration. They are 
one and all faithful to historic fact, 
he says, so that, looking upon them, 
you may feel that you are beholding 
that which actually happened. 
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ALLEGED PHYSIOLOGICAL IMPOSSIBILITY OF A SPIRITUAL 


ROM the very earliest times, 

philosophers have discussed 

the special characteristics of 

living bodies, and they have 

tried to establish a ‘fundamen- 
tal difference between the organic and 
the inorganic. They have likewise 
tried to draw sharp distinctions be- 
tween human beings and the rest of 
the animal world. They regarded the 
universe as graded in ,successive and 
distinct orders of priority: man, ani- 
mals and plants, minerals. 

Between each of these classes there 
was supposed to be complete discon- 
tinuity. The theory of evolution broke 
down one of the great divisions—that 
between animals and man. The prog- 
ress of science now threatens speedily 
to break down the other great division 
—that between organic and inorganic. 
The assertion is made, at any rate, by 
the distinguished Professor Hugh El- 
liot, whose work in biology and chem- 
istry, as well as physiology, has tended 
to put him forth as the champion 
of the materialists in contemporary 
thought. It may be admitted, he writes 
in London Science Progress, that there 
is complete material continuity in evo- 
lution from the most primitive forms of 
inorganic matter to the most advanced 
forms of organic matter; and from the 
properties of the mgst elementary sub- 
stances to the manifestations of the 
highest forms of life. Under this 
view the manifestations of life are 
considered as simply the physical and 
chemical properties of the highly com- 
plex substances composing living mat- 
ter: 


“Tt is alleged on the other hand that 
this continuity is only a material con- 
tinuity : that living bodies manifest a men- 
tal or spiritual life of which no counter- 
part exists in inorganic bodies: that this 
new spiritual factor appears for the first 
time somewhere in the evolutional chain, 
and that at the point of its appearance 
there must be a true discontinuity, which 
abruptly and fundamentally severs those 
bodies which have it from those which do 
not have it. Opinion has differed widely 
as to the precise point at which this sup- 
posed transition has occurred. Descartes 
placed it between men and other animals. 
He regarded all animals except man as 
soulless machines, devoid of sensation or 
any kind of feeling. Lamarck placed it 
between his classes of worms and insects, 
where he imagined the earliest traces of 
a nervous system appeared. Modern 


philosophers are inclined to place it at a 
still earlier stage, and in fact to mark it 
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as the dividing line between organic and 
inorganic. 

“The whole problem is nevertheless a 
survival of medieval modes of thought, 
possessing no greater reality than the 
cognate problem as to the site of the 
soul. It rests upon a totally false con- 
ception of the relation between mind and 
matter. It is based upon the assumption 
that the universe exhibits two agencies, 
by which all events are brought to pass. 
The one agency is that dealt with in our 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry: it 
works by an absolutely uniform and in- 
variable procedure, which has been to 
some extent analyzed, crystallized, and 
formulated as the laws of science. The 
other supposed agency is the spiritual: it 
works in a wholly capricious and arbi- 
trary manner, displays no kind of uni- 
formity, and is by. its very nature in- 
capable of reduction to any scientific 
laws.” 


Many classes of events, previously 
unaccountable and arbitrary, fall into 
their place in the expanding system of 
scientific laws. They were perceived 
not to be haphazard after all, but to fol- 
low strictly uniform sequences, so that 
in simple cases their occurrence could 
with entire confidence be prophesied 
beforehand. For these classes of 
events there was no further occasion 
for the assumption of spirits, which ac- 
cordingly were discarded as a means of 
explanation. But many other classes 
of events remained, not so easily cor- 
related with any recognizable laws; 
and for the explanation of these spir- 
itual influence was still retained. As 
these more complex events continued 
to yield before increasing knowledge, 
the conception ultimately arose that all 
events are in reality the product of 
natural law. No sooner was this con- 
ception reached than it was applied to 
the most extreme case of arbitrary 
events—the activities and conduct of 
man. It had always been extremely 
difficult to believe that human thought 
and behavior were controlled by the 
ordinary material laws of cause and 
effect, and, in short, that all human ac- 
tivities were simply a special manifesta- 
tion of physical and chemical processes 
which, altho of incredible intricacy, yet 
worked out their effects with the same 
fatal and absolute necessity that char- 
acterizes the most elementary phenom- 
ena of the inorganic world. Such a be- 
lief, moreover, seemed to be directly 
contradicted by introspection; for are 
we not conscious of possessing a mind 
altogether separate and distinct from 





the material body? Do we not know 
that our actions are controlled largely 
by mental processes and can not there- 
fore be a necessary product of our ma- 
terial organization ? 


“Notwithstanding these truly formida- 
ble difficulties, philosophers and men of 
science boldly affirmed that all manifes- 
tations of life were subject to the same 
uniformities and inevitable sequences, 
which had received the name of natural 
laws. They asserted that all conduct or 
acts are the necessary outcome of our 
material organization, and that they are 
not in the smallest degree affected by 
mind or any similar entity, in so far as any 
such entity is a separate thing from our 
bodily functions. Thus there arose two 
separate schools of thinkers, one of whom 
affirmed that all the manifestations of life 
are physico-chemical in character, while 
the other alleged that a mental or spiritual 
force acts in cooperation with the material 
forces known to science, which forces 
alone are inadequate to furnish an ex- 
planation of the observed phenomena. 
The latter school are now commonly 
known as vitalists, while the former have 
often been described as mechanists.” 


The whole subject has now been car- 
ried to a far higher level of discussion 
by the advance of physiology, and the 
question has become definitely a phys- 
iological problem. It is obvious indeed 
that the agencies at work in human 
activity can be properly investigated 
only by the scjence which deals with 
the nature of organic functions: 


“The mechanist begins by pointing out 
that the whole course of science has led 
to the adoption of material forces alone, 
and the regular and uninterrupted substi- 
tution of material agencies for the spirit- 
ual agencies so copiously invoked by un- 
civilized races. Whereas in former times 
every kind of natural event, from the 
movements of the planets to the blowing 
of a wind, were attributed to spiritual 
agency, the progress of science has in- 
variably contradicted that opinion and 
set up a material agency in its place. 
Whatever the universe may be in its ulti- 
mate character—-and that is a question 
which does not concern us—the isolated 
events occurring in it hang together on 
strictly materialistic fines. The univer- 
sality of cause and effect is broken in not 
one single instance. 

“In so far as the functions of living 
beings have been brought within the range 
of observation and experiment, they are 
found to conform with the most absolute 
rigor to the uniformity of law which holds 
good in the inorganic world. The older 
vitalists used to urge that an organism is 
a center of activity, a perpetual fountain 
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of energy, that it creates mechanical 
power, which outside the organic world 
can neither be created nor destroyed. 
They knew this by introspection: we can 
raise our arm by an effort of the will— 
there is the spiritual cause, followed by 
the material creation of energy. But the 
answer was obvious. It is not the will 
that moves the muscle, but the nerves 
running to it. It is not even the will that 
stimulates the nerves. They are stimu- 
lated by other nervous processes within 
the brain, and with these processes the 
spiritual will has no more to do than 
an inert and accompanying shadow. The 
nervous processes are the counterpart of 
the will, and indistinguishable from it. 
When we say that the will moves the arm, 
the true facts are that the cerebral proc- 
esses associated with the will effect the 
movement. The organism thus presents 
no exception to the law of. conservation 
of energy. It is found by actual experi- 
ment that the quantity of energy emana- 
ting from the organism is precisely equal 
to that absorbed into the organism mainly 
in the form of chemical energy in the 
food. The organism as a _ whole is 
proved to be a machine for the trans- 
formation of energy, in which the food is 
the fuel.” 


Modern researches into the physiol- 
ogy of the nervous system indicate that 
the reflex arc is the functional unit of 
the system, and indeed that the system 
has been built up in the course of evo- 
lution by the multiplication of reflex 
arcs, and their superimposition upon 
one another to a degree of almost in- 
finite number and complexity. In the 
simple, typical reflex arc— which by 
the way is an abstraction nowhere 
found in nature, tho none the less a 
useful conception—a stimulus at one 
end of the arc is conveyed down an 
“afferent” nerve to the central ganglion, 
whence proceeds a further impulse along 
an “efferent” nerve to, say, a muscle, 
which thereupon undergoes contraction. 
The contraction of the muscle is de- 
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pendent upon the original stimulus and 
follows necessarily and fatally upon 
that stimulus by means of some nervous 
process of a physico-chemical nature. 
Given this reflex arc preparation in a 
fit functional) condition, the effect is 
bound to follow the cause, and the 
whole process works with the same in- 
evitable certainty as the law of gravi- 
tation: 


“In order to obtain a conception of a 
nerve impulse, let us take a large number 
of billiard balls and arrange them in a 
straight line at a few inches’ distance from 
each other. Let us now propel one of the 
balls at the end of the line against the 
center of the next ball. What happens? 
The end ball gives up its entire motion 
to the second ball: the end ball comes to 
a dead stop, while the second ball carries 
on the motion to the third. In this way 
the original impulse travels right down 
the line: each ball in turn takes up the 
motion from the one behind it, and passes 
it on to the one in front, immediately 
coming to rest-itself. At the end-of the 
experiment all the balls will remain in 
the same straight line and at the same 
distances from one another as at first, 
except, of course, for the last ball of all, 
which will travel away with precisely the 
same velocity that was originally im- 
pressed. upon the first ball. 

“Now this, of course, is a very rough 
representation of the nervous impulse. It 
symbolizes the fact, however, that, in the 
nervous impulse, something is passed on 
from molecule to molecule. That some- 
thing is not motion, indeed; it appears to 
be some kind of electromotive change: 
but whatever it is, the molecule or other 
unit of the nerve-substance passes it on, 
and then immediately reverts to its for- 
mer quiescence. 

“Now the vitalistic conception requires 
and affirms that at certain points in the 
propagation of impulses a vital or spir- 
itual force intervenes and causes a di- 
version of the current from the channel 
into which the material forces would be 
themselves have guided it. With the help 
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of our analogy of the billiard balls we 
may visualize the process. Each ball 
Passes on its motion to its next neighbor 
as described. All at once, in the midst 
cf the series, one of the balls, instead of 
traveling forward in the direction con- 
ferred upon it, moves off at a totally new 
angle—at a right angle to the line, for in- 
stance—and carries off the impulse per- 
haps to some other series of balls in the 
neighborhood. Or we may suppose that 
a ball, before it has been struck, moves off 
of its own accord and begins hitting 
other balls, thus conferring upon them a 
motion which had no material origin. 

“Were such an event to occur on a bil- 
liard table, we should at once assume 
some peculiarity in the table or in the 
make of the ball, to account for the phe- 
nomenon. But by hypothesis all physical 
explanations are ruled out. We are in the 
presence of a miracle: ghosts are at work 
—genuine ghosts which no investigation 
can ever convert into rats—good, honest 
ghosts which cannot be precipitated by 
any known chemical reagent.” 


Now this is the event, says the scien- 
tist whose words are here set down, 
which the vitalists allege to occur. The 
vitalists ascribe it, no doubt, not to bil- 
liard balls but to processes in the brain 
which can not be seen; but that makes 
no difference. Their main contention is 
that the physical sequences are hung 
up and diverted, and that events pursue 
a course which is contrary to the ma- 
terial nature of the particles concerned. 
But if it be alleged that the mechanistic 
proposition is difficult to imagine, it 
may be replied, thinks Doctor Elliot, 
that the vitalistic proposition is impos- 
sible to imagine. For the mechanistic 
proposition, the only requirement is a 
machine of enormous elaboration and 
complexity, just such a machine as the 
developed brain appears to be. For the 
vitalistic proposition no machine is 
necessary at all and the machine which 
we actually find for the transmission 
of impulses appears to be a redundancy. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SUBMARINE IN 


EALOUSLY guarded as are the 

secrets of submarine tactics, 

more particularly as regards 

the method of discharging the 

torpedo and the use of dry and 
wet batteries, it seems possible to many 
experts in Europe to set down deft- 
nitely certain limitations besetting this 
type of craft. The capacities of the 
submarine have so caught the general 
imagination, as the naval expert of the 
Paris Figaro remarks, that an exag- 
gerated idea of its possibilities pre- 
vails. Nevertheless, all sorts of lim- 
itations are imposed upon the subma- 
rine. The most conspicuous of these 
concerns the human factor. The ex- 
perience of one commander helps an- 
other very little owing to the differ- 
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ence in the aptitudes of men mechanic- 
ally and because of the extreme nov- 
elty of the tactical problems presented 
by: war under water. There is, fur- 
thermore, the paradoxical difficulty of 
making a submarine sink swiftly 
enough. Most landsmen have an im- 
pression that the submarine tends to 
go to the bottom unexpectedly—and 
it does. A more serious difficulty is 
presented by its tendency to rise unex- 
pectedly, if there be a failure to co- 
ordinate all maneuvers. Nor can this 
type of boat travel many hours at its 
utmost speed without rising to the sur- 
face. It is disconcertingly visible at 
times even when submerged. It lacks 
mobility in action to a surprising ex- 
tent. No doubt, vast improvements 


are made always. One must state con- 
clusions cautiously, but these seem justi- 
fied to our expert. 

A more optimistic tone pervades the 
remarks of Germany’s noted naval ex- 
pert, Count Reventlow, who writes in 
the Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung that 
the submarines of his country are all 
adapted to warfare on the high seas. 
He does not go into details on the 
ground that he must not give valuable 
information to the enemy. He does 
scout the inference that torpedos are in- 
capable of discharge at high speed and 
long range from German submarines. 
He makes great claims for the supe- 
riority in size and mobility of the craft 
under Admiral von Tirpitz’s orders. 
Such claims greatly astonish British 
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experts who, in some instances, seem 
to contradict the Count. In the words, 
for example, of the expert of the Lon- 
don Times, writing on the subject of 
mobility, “about fourteen knots is the 
highest speed of the most modern sub- 
marines on the surface when propelled 
by their internal combustion engines.” 
There are, he admits, submarines now 
under construction with still higher 
speed on the surface, but not one can 
approach her own surface speed when 
submerged, the maximum speed being 
then considerably reduced. Moreover, 
the radius of action when submerged 
is small, being only about one hundred 
knots and this at a still further reduc- 
tion of speed. The reason for this is 
that when shut down the only source 
of power available for propulsion is 
from the storage batteries, of which it 
is possible to carry only a limited num- 
ber, owing to their great weight. 

The uninitiated imagine, adds this 
expert in the London Times, that sub- 
marines can travel long distances while 
remaining always invisible. The truth 








GOING DOWN 
Diagrammatic sketch showing a submarine diving. A. Surface 


line. B. Submarine boat. 
— rudders. E. Deflected horizontal rudders. 
tube. 


is, according to him, that they can go 
below only over a distance of some 
fifty miles from their base and back at 
a slow speed unless they rise to the 
surface. When traveling on the sur- 
face they are plainly visible and would 
be an easy prey to any other type of 
warship. Now the confidence of some 
persons in submarines would be jus- 
tified if and when these vessels could 
travel long distances in the submerged 
condition at a fair speed. 

The douWful precision of the tor- 
pedo fired from a submarine is dwelt 
upon by this authority. The warships 
sunk by such fire were all stationary 
on the surface of the sea. It is well 
known that even with guns, the per- 
centage of hits is small, and that there 
can be little doubt that with torpedoes, 
which can only be fired in compara- 
tively small numbers, the percentage 
will be still less. Even if the protec- 
tion of battleships against torpedo at- 
tack be not improved, it is still too 
much to count upon the annihilation 
of a battleship that keeps moving, how- 
ever truly a submarine comes within 
range. A submarine can, of course, be 
sunk by gun fire. The course of a tor- 
pedo, when betrayed by the bubbles 
which rise to the surface, may be de- 








C. Water in ballast-tanks. 
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flected by the explosion of a shell close 
by it and some feet under water. The 
recent loss of a German submarine in 
the North Sea, when a British cruiser 
shot away its periscope and thus obliged 
it to come to the surface, then blew 
away its conning tower and sunk it, is 
a case in point. It is anticipated, how- 
ever, that the worst enemy of the sub- 
marine will be the aeroplane, especially 
in clear weather. It is easier to see 
a considerable distance beneath the sur- 
face of the sea from a height above it 
than from near the surface. Scouting 
aeroplanes, if not flying too high, will 
be able to detect and report submerged 
submarines which would be invisible 
to ships unless the periscopes chanced 
to be seen. 

The embarrassments of on aboard 
the submarine itself are in some re- 
spects greater than those aboard her 
target. That noted student of the sub- 
ject, Lieut. Charles W. Domville-Fife,* 
dwells upon them thus: 


“It will be readily understood that any 
delay in disappearing be- 
neath the surface when at- 
tacking would be a great 
danger to a submarine in 
action. For example, a 
number of hostile torpedo- 
boat destroyers are scour- 
ing the sea in advance of a 
fleet, and are discovered at 
daybreak by the submarines, 
which are waiting to attack 
the fleet behind, approach- 
ing at a speed of thirty 
knots an hour. A hurried 
dive beneath the surface is 
necessary if the waiting sub- 
marine would avoid detection, which 
would, in all probability, mean destruc- 
tion by the quick-firing guns of the de- 
stroyers. 

“When a submarine is traveling on the 
surface, she is in what is technically 
known as light condition, that is to say, 
with her water ballast tanks empty, but 
when it is required to sink her so that 
only the tiny platform or deck, and con- 
ning tower are above the surface, water 
is let into these ballast tanks, and the ad- 
ditional weight causes her to sink into the 
sea until her back is almost flush with the 
surface—this is known as the awash con- 
dition. 

“It is not difficult to perceive that when 
traveling awash, a wave might at any 
moment roll along the tiny unprotected 
deck of the submarine, break over the 
mouth of the conning-tower, and descend 
like a waterspout into the interior. Were 
this to happen a terrible disaster might 
result, for it must be remembered that 
when traveling awash, a very little addi- 
tional weight would cause 
the submarine to plunge be- 
neath the surface. In order 
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hatch covering the mouth of the con- 
ning-tower should be screwed down and 
the submarine hermetically closed, ready 
to sink, 

“To many it may appear strange that 
total submergence is not accomplished by 
letting still more water into the ballast 
tanks, but entirely with the aid of the 
propellers and rudders. A submarine has 
two, and sometimes three, pairs of rud- 
ders; one pair of ordinary vertical ones 
to guide her to port or starboard, and a 
horizontal pair to cause her to dive and 
ee 

“In order to make the submarine dive 
beneath the surface, the horizontal rud- 
ders are deflected when the boat is pro- 
ceeding at full speed. The action of the 
water against the rudders is such that the 
bows are forced down and the whole 
vessel slides under the surface. The prin- 
ciple is much the same as that of steering 
an ordinary surface vessel, where the 
force of the water against the rudder 
causes the vessel to swing to right or 
left.” 


From this it will be seen that a sub- 
marine is held below the surface only 
by the action of her rudders on the 
passing water. Should the propellers 
driving her along cease to revolve and 
the vessel slow down, she automatically 
rises to the surface because the rudders 
no longer have any effect. And of the 
many complicated problems involving 
submarines, the motive power and pro- 
pelling engines have been and are still 
the most profound puzzles. It is quite 
impossible to use a petrol engine when 
running submerged. A second motive 
power, an engine, with its additional 
space and weight, has to be carried to 
drive the submarine when under water: 


“For this purpose electricity is used in 
almost all types. But electricity, again, 
has many drawbacks. It costs in. weight 
nearly thirty times more than other mo- 
tive powers, and is extremely dangerous, 
for should salt water in any way gain 
access to the storage batteries, chlorine 
gas would be given off in large quantities, 
altho in the more recent vessels of the 
British, American, and French navies this 
danger has been minimized by enclosing 
the batteries in air-tight cases. On ac- 
count of the weight and the space re- 
quired, it is impossible to install a very 
powerful electric engine in a submarine 
(compared with the size of the boat), and 
thus both the speed and radius of action 
are curtailed. 

“If this division of power between the 
surface and submerged engines could be 
overcome, and the whole space made 
available for one powerful set of engines 
suitable for driving the vessel both on the 
surface and when submerged, not only 








to obviate this risk it has 





become a rule that when 
proceeding with this small 
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ODD FISH 


This is the plan of the exterior of a submarine boat, show- 
ing usual arrangement of (A) horizontal rudders (for diving 
and rising) and (B) twin propellers. 











THE BEASTS THAT HAVE TEMPERAMENTS 


would the mechanism of submarines be 
simplified, but a very considerable in- 
crease in both speed and range of action 
would naturally result... . 

“The reserve buoyancy of a submarine 
in the awash condition—or diving-trim as 
it is called in the British flotillas—is neces- 
sarily very small, amounting to little more 
than two or three pounds in a thousand, 
which in a 300-ton vessel means a differ- 
ence of only about 100 gallons of sea- 
water between the ability to float and the 


* 
inevitability of sinking. Any material in- 
crease in the small margin of what is 
known as positive buoyancy must be ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in 
the power of propulsion, otherwise it 
would be quite impossible to drive her 
under, or, in other words, to overcome 
the vessel’s natural tendency to float on 

the surface. 
“For these and other reasons a sub- 
marine when running submerged is in 
such a delicate state of equipoise that any 
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sudden increase or loss of weight would 
upset the balance and so cause the vessel 
to either dive or rise with dangerous ra- 
pidity. 

“This would be the effect produced 
when a torpedo was discharged were 
provision not made to counter- balance 
this sudden loss of weight by means of 
compensating-tanks, into which sufficient 
water is pumped to compensate for the 
loss of weight incurred by the discharge 
of each torpedo.” ; 


THE PEL ans PUZZLE OF THE HYPNOTIC 


HAT the magicians did 

in ancient days before 

Pharaoh in the way of 

turning sticks into snakes 

has often been done 
since; or its converse in turning snake 
into stick, but it remains in great 
measure a physiological puzzle, declares 
London Nature. If the cobra in its 
threatening attitude be deftly caught 
behind thé head and gently pressed, it 
soon becomes stiff and will remain so 
for a considerable time, either coiled 
up or drawn out straight. It has passed 
into the strange state of animal hyp- 
nosis. In the seventeenth century the 
Jesuit father Athanasius Kircher de- 
scribed the remarkable experiment of 
the imaginative hen. He laid a hen 
on the table, held it firmly for a little 
while, and drew a chalk line in front 
of its eyes. The result was that the 
hen remained as if in a state of cata- 
lepsy. Czermak showed in the nine- 
teenth century that this feat could be 
performed with birds, and that the 
chalk line was quite unnecessary. The 
veteran entomologist Fabre tells us that 
he and his school companions used to 
put a whole flock of turkeys to sleep 
with their heads tucked under their 
wings. Animal hypnosis can also be in- 
duced in mammals (guinea pig, rabbit, 
mouse, squirrel, bat, dog, cat) and this 
is usually effecteg, experimentally by 
fastening them to a board and turning 
this suddenly upside down. Frogs are 
readily susceptible and newts will also 
submit. 


“In backboned animals the state of im- 
mobility is scarcely known except in arti- 
ficial conditions, and can scarcely be of 
much importance in life. It is otherwise, 
however, when we pass to the analo- 
gous ‘death-feigning’ or katalepsy in cer- 
tain beetles, water-bugs, stick-insects, and 
spiders. The immobility occurs in natural 
conditions, and it seems often to save the 
life. The case of the female Galeodes is 
of special interest, since the more than re- 
calcitrant female passes into a convenient 
hypnosis when she is suddenly seized by 
the weaker male. This may be induced 
artificially in the sexually mature female 
by gripping her suddenly in the dorsal 
region of the abdomen with a pair of fine 
forceps and raising her from the ground. 


STATE IN ANIMALS 


She remains quite passive until she is re- 
stered to earth. It is very interesting to 
note that older females, who have paired, 
do not pass into katalepsy, but turn fiercely 
on the forceps. In the same connection 
it is worth recalling that when we lift a 
shore-crab, holding the shield between 
finger and thumb, and wave it in the air, 
it becomes immobile, but the two sexes 
dispose their limbs in different ways, the 
female bending them in over the abdomen, 
as if protecting the eggs. The familiar 
case of the fresh-water crayfish is in- 
teresting, because the creature does not 
pass suddenly into hypnosis, but usually 
resists for a considerable time. It may 
be fixed in any position of equilibrium— 
on its head, on its back, or even in its 
normal pose. The stick-insect, Dixippus, 
which feeds at night, normally assumes 
its protective immobile attitude under the 
stimulus of light, but a mechanical stim- 
ulus also serves. Schmidt has recently 
shown that the insect can be fixed in any 
grotesque attitude for hours on end. It 
has been shown that the transition from 
one state to the other can in-this creature 
be effected almost in a moment.” 


In a case like that of the stick-insect 
we can not but regard the kataleptic 
habit as of protective value. It adds to 
the safety which the protective form 
and the protective color also help to 
secure. The creature behaves as if. it 
knew, for it almost always disposes it- 
self parallel to the twig to which it is 
attached. A student of this subject also 
points out that when it lets go on being 
touched, the elongated, straight dispo- 
sition of the appendages makes it easier 
for it to slip down among the twigs. 
In another organism the sudden pas- 
sivity of the female is of importance 
in reproduction, and a similar thing has 
been noticed in the case of the octopus. 
In many cases, however, it seems quite 
impossible to maintain that the kata- 
lepsy is protective at all. Thus Fabre 
notes that one of the large ground- 
beetles, which a snake sends into a last- 
ing katalepsy, is voracious, well ar- 
mored, nocturnal and unpalatable. What 
has it to do with “death feigning”? 
Cases of this sort suggest that the 
kataleptic tendency may be simply an 
accompaniment of a certain type of 
nervous constitution and that it is only 
occasionally turned to advantage. Ac- 


cording to the careful, accurate ob- 
server Mangold, the characteristics of 
human hypnosis are that it is a sleep- 
like state, induced by suggestion; that 
it implies a correspondence of some 
sort between the hypnotizer and the 
patient and an increased amenability to 
suggestion ; that it involves a controlled 
power of locomotion and of righting the 
body, a change in muscular tone—from 
initial increase to somewhat sudden de- 
crease—and a change in sensitiveness 
which may amount to insensibility to 
pain. 


“Suggestion is a psychically-conditioned 
effect, for which the physiological stim- 
ulus seems to be inadequate. Little is 
known in regard to the hypnosis of the 
highest animals, like dogs and cats, the 
amenability of which to human influence 
is well known, but in ordinary cases it 
may be concluded, according to Mangold, 
that animal hypnosis differs from man’s 
in the absence of the suggestion, the rap- 
port, and the deeper stages. It may be in- 


duced in animals without a cerebrum, 
which indicates that the psychological 
factor is unimportant. Physiologically 


considered, however, the more typical 
forms of animal hypnosis must be ranked 
beside human hypnosis, and studied in this 
light. 

“The resemblances are many. The sleep- 
like state is induced in man by suggestion 
or psychical inhibition, in animals by me- 
chanical inhibition, but in both cases sen- 
sory stimuli may assist. These stimuli 
may be optic (fixing the gaze on some 
object), or tactile (stroking the skin), or 
otherwise. Sometimes an absence of 
wonted stimuli may induce the state, as 
in the case of absolute silence. The 
awakening may be brought about by 
sounds, shaking, currents of air, or elec- 
tric shocks; or it may occur spontane- 
ously. There is great specific and indi- 
vidual diversity in susceptibilty; the easier 
the inducing of the hypnosis, the deeper 
and more lasting it is. The muscular 
tonus changes characteristically (now 
great stiffness and again ‘waxy flexi- 
bility’) ; resistance to fatigue is increased. 
Reflexes are to some extent affected by 
the altered tonus. Sensitiveness to touch 
and to pain may be greatly lessened, and 
operations may be performed during hyp- 
nosis. But the senses remain awake, and, 
except in the deeper phases in man, mem- 
ory partly persists. Anemic symptoms 
are sometimes observed.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE MALE FIDDLER CRAB’S CLAW 


IDDLER crabs have long been 

of great importance to stu- 

dents of evolution owing to 

the definiteness of certain dis- 

tinctions between the males 
and the females. The male bears an 
enormous claw on one side of the body 
which is in striking contrast with its 
feeble mate on the opposite side. Since 
the time of Darwin, these crabs, known 
scientifically as crustaceans, have been 
believed to supply evidence if not proof 
of sexual selection. The great claw 
and bright coloration of the male differ 
markedly from the comparatively dull 
dress of the female. One careful inves- 
tigator is convinced that among some 
fiddler crabs, at any rate, the males, who 
are greatly in excess of the females, use 
the big and beautifully colored “che- 
liped” or claw not only for fighting 
with each other, which they do fre- 
quently, but likewise for the purpose 
of courting the females. There has, 
it is true, been controversy over the 
subject, for not all scientists think the 





IN MAKING LOVE 


claw useful to the male fiddler crab in 
his love making. As one means of 
settling the dispute, Professor A. S. 
Pearse, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, investigated the subject in a col- 
ony of these crabs in the Philippines, 
verifying, his observation later in a 
colony on the Massachusetts coast. 
During the mating season, this stu- 
dent observes, in a paper contributed 
to the last annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a fiddler crab col- 
ony is a most animated spectacle. If 
a female walks across the mud, every 
male stands at the mouth of his hole 
and waves his big claw frantically up 
and down, often accentuating such 
movements by squatting and stretch- 
ing with his walking legs. If a female 
approaches, he makes every effort to 
induce her to enter his burrow, fre- 
quently dancing or posturing before 
her. Here is an actual instance of one 


courtship, which is typical of the love- 
making of these interesting crabs in 
general: 


MAKING LOVE 
Here we see a male crab waving his great claw to attract the attention of a female of his 


species. 
and the scene is West Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


The picture was drawn by Hattie Wakeman from a photograph by a college professor 





“The male waved, and at 12.17 p. m. the 
object of his attention approached and 
went part way into his burrow. He 
rushed up and tried to push her in, but 
she resisted. He then retired 3 inches 
and stood motionless for three minutes 
with his claw outstretched in front, then 
sneaked up and again tried to push his 
prospective mate into the burrow. She 
again resisted, he reured, and both were 
quiet for two minutes. The male then 
approached cautiously and stood motion- 
less with upraised chela close to the 
female for three and a half minutes; 
then he again attempted to push her 
down, but without success. He then 
raised his claw and standing high on his 
legs assumed a statuesque pose which he 
held for 10 minutes (I took his picture). 
The female, meanwhile, fed a little, moved 
away a couple of inches, then went part 
way down the hole. When the male again 
approached, she dodged, but came back 
and’ entered the hole. The male stood 
over her for more than a minute. She 
dodged away, again came back, and. the 
male stood over her again. At 12.42 he 
went to one side of the burrow, she to the 
other; and they stood thus for four min- 
utes. At 12.46 the female moved 
away an inch, at 12.52 the male 
dodged quickly into his burrow, 
and the female went up to him, 
but a minute later she moved away 
several feet and finally went else- 
where. The male, however, was 
soon consoled, for at 1.02 p. m., he was 
standing at the mouth of his hole wav- 
ing at another female.” 


The male made no attempt to use 
his great claw in holding the female. 
After his first rush, he had every ap- 
pearance of proceeding with great cau- 
tion—as if he feared a too arduous 
wooing might cause his prospective 
mate to leave. After every repulse he 
retired a little way and displayed his 
charms for a time before making an- 
other advance. Apparently he was at- 
tempting to “demonstrate his male- 
ness.” In the Philippines, crabs were 
often seen standing motionless with 
outstretched claw for as much as 
twenty minutes. Perhaps such indi- 
viduals were looking about for a mate. 

Concerning the structural differ- 
ences between the sexes, it may be af- 
firmed that the chela or great claw of 
the male does not serve for burrowing 
or feeding. In fact, it is rather a dis- 
advantage in either of these activities: 


“It is of no advantage during actual 
mating, but unquestionably serves as a 
signal which is waved to attract the at- 
tention of females. The great chela is of 
undoubted use to the male in combats 
with his fellows and in defending himself 
from other enemfes. In this respect it 
is comparable to the secondary sexual 
characters of some other male animals, 
such as the stag’s antlers, the cock’s spurs, 
and the tusks of the walrus. Among 
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higher animals in which the male possess 
such aggressive Organs, however, the 
females are protected and cared for to 
some extent, but nothing of this sort is 
known among decapod crustaceans with 
secondary sexual adaptations. Thus, altho 
many of the crustacea have two adapta- 
tions which might fit them for colonial 
life—through the mother carrying her 


eggs and young for a time, thus having 
opportunity to start a colony with them, 
and through the aggressive adaptations of 
the. males, which might enable stronger 
individuals of that sex to gather a num- 
ber of females about them—their instincts 
have prevented them from developing it. 

“Alcock believes ‘no one can doubt that 
the claw of a male has become conspicu- 





ous and beautiful in order to attract the 
female,’ and that ‘it is used as a signal to 
charm and allure the females.’ Tho there 
are perhaps such minor objections to such 
a statement of the case, it is certain that 
male fiddlers do wave their claws, dance, 
and pose in the presence of females. The 
evidence to this effect seems overwhelm- 
ing and convincing.” 


A PHYSICIAN’S ATTEMPT TO PUT LITERARY CRITICISM 
ON A MEDICAL BASIS 


ENIUS appears to the dis- 
tinguished pathologist, Doc- 
tor Robert T. Morris, to be 
nothing more than associa- 
tive faculty of a high order. 

High order of associative faculty be- 
longs, he says, to the group of phenom- 
ena manifested by individuals whose 
cell protoplasm has been sensitized be- 
yond the mean degree. This sensitiza- 
tion is due to microbe influence, no 
matter whether from direct toxic im- 
pression made by the bacterial prod- 
ucts inside the system, or from liber- 
ated endo-toxins or from “proteolytic” 
end-result poisons. That is, the sys- 
tem may have some poison within, 
directly from without, or it may accu- 
mulate poison, using the last word 
comprehensively, by the action of cer- 
tain internal secretions. The main 
fact, that cell protoplasm is peculiarly 
sensitized through microbic influence 
of one sort or another, is the only 
point that concerns Doctor Morris in 
the argument. The highly sensitized 
protoplasm of the genius is particu- 
larly vulnerable to injurious toxic 
stimuli. At the same time it is par- 
ticularly responsive to impressions 
made by facts upon a mind which is 
tuned to the “vibrations” of a large 
number of related facts. The fact of 
this sensitized protoplasm being pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to injurious toxic 
stimuli accounts for the observation 
that geniuses are so often ill men.* 
There are as many geniuses among 
bankers, engineers and railroad mag- 


* Waysive Notes. By Robert T. Morris, M.D. 
Doubleday, Page and Comnanv. 


nates as there are among artists, paint- 
ers and musicians. The only reason 
why we instinctively think of genius 
in connection with literature and art is 
because the geniuses in such fields are 
free to present a record of their feel- 
ings to the public: 


“The geniuses among bankers, engineers 
and railroad magnates are obliged to have 
their feelings checked up by brutal Boards 
of Directors, and the application of their 
visions must have a very practical bear- 
ing. There is no difference, let us say, 
between the degree of genius of a given 
railroad president and of a given writer. 
The railroad president has his visions 
checked up by a board of fifteen directors 
chosen by the bondholders because of 
their known responsibility. The writer, 
on the other hand, or the artist, is free to 
let his visions percolate through the minds 
of the mass of readers whose responsibil- 
ity belongs in no sort of classification. 
Literature and art give an outlet for 
both good and bad abnormal feelings, but 
railroad and bank management give an 
outlet to little excepting the practical ap- 
plication of feelings of their presidents, 
and only when these are abnormally valu- 
able. By ‘abnormal’ I mean the feelings 
of genius. The banker, engineer, or rail- 
road president who is a genius must be 
mentally sane in order to maintain his 
position. The writer or artist may be 
eminently sane or he may be in some stage 
of actual clinical insanity at the time when 
his feelings go on record. Mistakes are 
made in considering the question of genius 
unless we divide the question into two 
distinct parts,—first, the value of a genius 
to the race so far as his mental product 
is concerned; second, the value of a 


genius in so far as his physical product 
is concerned (his progeny).” 





MALE IN COURTING ATTITUDE BEFORE A FEMALE 
Drawn by Hattie Wakeman from a photogranh taken at West Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


A creative genius may present a 
mind of the first class; but this is not 
handed down to progeny. Men have 
assumed that products of a highly de- 
veloped plant or animal of any sort 
were desirable, and that the plant or 
animal furnishing such products was 
desirable as a type for propagation. 
All our efforts have been towards es- 
tablishing such types among plants or 
animals. Herein lies the fallacy when 
we deal with genius, because we are 
dealing with variation from the mean 
type. Mutation is constantly occur- 
ring among plants and animals as a 
result of special stimuli. Variants 
from a type do not have a tendency to 
dominate and to supplant the type 
form, excepting under conditions where 
variation has been in response to pro- 
longed environment. Variations oc- 
curring as a result of injury through 
microbe toxin are not of the sort to 
establish a new desirable type among 
men. Men may show practically a 
creative type of mind while they are 
actually clinically insane according to 
the new classifications. The question 
of proportion enters here: 


“In most of the stages of psychoses in 
most of the men who are actually clin- 
ically insane, not much work is done. 
Otherwise the asylums would furnish a 
great outpouring of minds of the first 
class. When a genius gets as far as to 
the asylum he is entirely out of gear as a 
ruler, but before that time, or after, when 
on parole, he may do very remarkable 
work of enormous value or of enormous 
harm to society. 

“If so many geniuses are insane it may 
be asked why we do not hear more of 
genius directly from the asylums. The 
answer is, because the converse of the 
proposition is not true. Many geniuses 
are insane, but not many of the insane 
are geniuses. So far as that particular 
point is concerned, however, we may find 
at almost every State hospital some one 
or more inmates who are looked upon by 
the officials as men of very remarkable 
mentality, and who might exert great 
force in various fields of work in the 
world were it not for a psychosis which 
makes them as irresponsible as were Dean 
Swift, Rousseau, or Strindberg.” 


The genius serves more useful pur- 
poses for the world than for his fam- 
ily or for himself, as a rule. 








VERY now and then an item 

appears in a newspaper re- 

cording some new aspect of 

the crisis in the aniline labo- 

ratories. Gray hair, for ex- 
ample, has suddenly become very fash- 
ionable in London and in Paris. The 
tinting of the past is unprocurable. 
Nearly a million workers have lost 
their employment in England alone be- 
cause of the cessation of imports from 
Germany. The German color indus- 
try, observes London Nature, is prob- 
ably the most complicated, the most 
highly developed and the most profit- 
able instance of applied chemistry in 
the annals of science. The Germans 
above anyone else have realized that 
in this field of human endeavor the sci- 
entific mind and scientific effort and 
method must dominate. The boards of 
directors of their large establishments 
are virtually committees of technical 
experts in intimate touch with their 
respective specialties. In a word, the 
trained man of science has come into 
his own in these great works. 

Neglect of applied science outside of 
Germany has plunged the world into 
the aniline dye crisis. Great Britain 
in particular has taken fright, for the 
various branches of her trade now af- 
fected have an output of a billion dol- 
lars annually. The magnitude, immi- 
nence and gravity of the crisis led 
to the formation in London of a com- 
mittee of chemists. The scientific side 
of their coming labors is thus indicated 
by our expert contemporary: 


“We have, of course, a super-abundance 
of the coal-tar products which form the 
basis of the manufacture, but the manu- 
facture of certain essential reagents, e. g., 
fuming sulphuric acid, tho already exist- 
ing, may have to be increased. 

“Government assistance will be required 
in regard to the provision of cheap alco- 
hol, and the resources and skill of the 
chemical engineer will: be heavily drawn 
upon to provide the essential apparatus. 
A great number of chemists will be 
needed to work out the details of known 
processes, first on the laboratory scale, 
and later on a bulk basis, and the well- 
equipped laboratories and staffs of the 
universities and larger technical institu- 
tions might well be pressed into service 
for much of the preliminary work. Many 
chemists will also be required for de- 
veloping new processes and other research 
work, because of no other industry can it 
be so truly said that stagnation spells 
failure. 

“The great complexity of the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs is not due to the use of 
a large number of raw materials, the di- 
rect products from coal tar being only 
nine or ten. By chemical treatment these 


are, however, transformed into 250 to 300 
different intermediate products which, in 
their turn, yield some 1,200 chemically 
distinct dyestuffs. 


In some processes of 
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manufacture high temperatures and pres- 
sures are required; in others the tempera- 
ture must be reduced, and a large refrig- 
erating plant is an essential feature of a 
color works. 

“Surely, then, it is abundantly evident 
that the technical expert must be the pre- 
ponderating element in the dye factory, 
and that he must have a large share in the 
management and control. The British 
custom of entrusting the management of 
large concerns to financiers, commercial 
magnates, and ‘men of affairs’ has done 
much to retard the scientific development 
of our industries, and the adequate repre- 
sentation of the technical expert on the 
directorate is vital to the success of the 
new scheme.” 


This movement to reorganize the 
basis of what is a specialized depart- 
ment of science rather than a business 
has directed the attention of experts in 
chemistry throughout Great Britain to 
coal tar generally as the source of syn- 
thetic dyestuffs. Only those who have 
made a special study of the subject, 
adds our contemporary, realize to what 
extent coal tar enters into the manu- 
facture of materials essential not only 
in great industries but in our minor 
every-day requirements. It is used not 
only in practically every manufactur- 
ing process where dyes are needed. 
From it is obtained some of our nerve 
soothers, such as aspirin, and, on the 
other hand, it enters into the manufac- 
ture of the most terrific explosives. 
Indeed, coal tar may be described as 
one of the products which synthetic 
chemistry has converted into a dire 
human necessity. An expert on the 
subject writes thus in the Manchester 
Guardian of coal tar: 


“Its discoverer, Johann Becker, a Ger- 
man chemist, more than two hundred 
years ago laid the foundation upon which 
one of the most remarkable stories of ap- 
plied science is built. He discovered a 
method of extracting tar from coal, leav- 
ing the latter after the tar was extracted 
as useful as before for ordinary purposes. 
He applied to coal the process of destruc- 
tive distillation, a process by which any 
organic substance can be heated and de- 
composed in a retort and the resultant 
gases, liquids, and solids collected... . 

“Evil-smelling and unsavory as this tar 
is, it is the rough material from which 
many valuable substances are obtained— 
substances the most diverse in character, 
triumphs of the chemist’s patience and 
skill, indispensable factors in the most es- 
sential arts and industries of life. They 
include a wide range of colors and an 
equally wide range of perfumes, flavors, 
and medicines; various kinds of burning 
and lubricating oils, photographic develop- 
ers, asphalt for pavements, and, as al- 
ready stated, the most powerful explo- 
sives. 

“When gas was being introduced as a 
new light in the early days of the last 
century, tar was almost a waste product. 









Frederick Accum, whose ‘Treatise on Gas 
Lighting’ opened the eyes of London to 
the advantages of the new illuminant, 
suggested the boiling of tar in a still, and 
the condensation and collection of the’ 
volatile products. The process yielded 
two kinds of oil—one heavy, the other 
light and volatile. The heavier oil was 
used as a preservative for wood that had 
to be fixed underground, such as telegraph 
poles, or submerged in water as the logs 
of piers and bridges. The lighter oil was 
found useful in many ways. A Glasgow 
chemist, Macintosh, used it in water- 
proofing the clothing which still bears his 
name. It was used as a solvent in var- 
nish making, and, as coal-naphtha, was 
used for lighting purposes. The subse- 
quent discovery of what this naphtha con- 
tained was like the finding of a hidden 
treasure, a rich treasury of colors which 
for myriads of centuries had been locked 
up in coal and its -despised refuse tar. 
The discoverer was Hofmann, of the 
Royal College of Chemistry. From the 
naphtha he extracted benzine, and from 
benzine the most lustrous shades of vio- 
let, yellow, blue, and green are derived. 
But it was Hofmann’s pupil W. H. Per- 
kin (afterwards Sir William Perkin) who 
made the manufacture of benzine on a 
commercial scale possible. He was only 
eighteen years of age when he produced 
his mauve dye experimentally.” 


The discovery of benzine and the 
various resulting dyes revolutionized 
the color industry. Years before the 
clever Perkin came upon aniline it 
had been obtained: from the indigo 
plant “anil.” Perkin was experiment- 
ing upon the artificial production of 
quinine and in using the base known 
as ‘aniline. he obtained the coloring we 
call mauve. The discovery of mauve 
created a large demand for the arti- 
ficial aniline base and gave quite an un- 
expected value to Hofmann’s benzine. 
It yielded aniline by being treated with 
nitric acid and with the borings of cast 
iron powdered into a dust. Having 
done its work in the aniline still, the 
dust was used by the gas maker to 
cleanse his coal gas from sulphur and 
then it passed to the manufacturing 
chemists, who burnt the sulphur out 
of it and produced sulphuric acid—a 
cycle of operations whose beginning 
and end was the utilization of waste. 

At the present time almost every 
color and shade of color is derived 
from aniline. The processes employed 
are innumerable and the names of the 
dyes endless. The modern kaleido- 
scopic attractions of Ascot and Hyde 
Park, Fifth Avenue and Central Park, 
the Bois de Boulogne and the Champs 
Elysées, are in a great measure the re- 
sult of the researches of Perkin. A 
society summer-gathering without its 
aniline-tinted dresses and _ parasols 
would startle us with its gloom and 
not even a party of Roman emperors, 
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robed in togas of Tyrian purple, could 
restore the color scheme. 

Hofmann wrote that at no distant 
date England would become the great- 
est color-producing country in the 
world, sending blues to indigo-growing 
India, distilled crimson to cochineal- 
laden Mexico, and fossil substitutes for 
quercitron and safflower to China and 
Japan. Hofmann was a better chem- 
ist than a prophet. France first took 
up the manufacture on a large scale, 
but France, like the rest of the world, 
soon fell behind the scientific German 
with his superior genius for synthetic 
chemistry : 


“The products of coal tar are not con- 
fined to colors. The smell of coal tar is 


the last thing in the world to suggest 
new-mown hay, yet Perkin made the per- 
fume from a tar product. One of th. 
most popular natural perfumes, cumarin, 
not so much used now as some years ago, 
was made from vegetable substances, 
vernal grass or woodruff. It is now made 
from carbolic acid. A most widely used 
flavoring for cooking purposes, vanilla, 
was prepared from a bean. It is now ob- 
tained from the vanillin of the gas works, 
and even this vanillin can be made into 
a heliotrope perfume by the addition of 
oil of almonds, while the latter can be 
produced by treating benzine with an 
acid. Huge quantities of this oil under 
the name of essence of mirbane are used 
every year in the manufacture of scented 
soaps. 

“In medicine and surgery, too, the prod- 
ucts of coal tar have been beneficial. 
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Diabetic patients use saccharin, Fahlberg’s 
wonderful product, many hundred times 
the sweetening power of sugar. Carbolic 
acid is separated from the oil of coal tar 
by many successive distillations, and in 
surgical operations a spray of germ- 
killing carbolic is used. It prevents mor- 
tification and saves life. Quinoline, anti- 
pyrine, and other fever assuagers are 
made from coal tar, and various antisep- 
tics and food preservers are also obtained 
from it. Things that fifty years ago could 
only be produced in the laboratory in the 
smallest quantities can now be obtained 
in huge quantities from coal tar, things 
mutually antagonistic too. There is hardly 
a department of life into which the prod- 
ucts of coal tar do not enter, and seek- 
ing for romance in the most unlikely and 
prosaic quarters we surely find it here in 
chemistry.” 


EVIDENCE OF THE REALITY OF THE MYSTERIOUS 


KEPTICAL as has been the 
attitude of the allies to the 
alleged monster gun in the ar- 
tillery of the Germans—forty- 
two centimeter and a little 

over or sixteen and a half to seven- 
teen inch—there is now in the French 
technical press ample evidence that 
such gigantic artillery has been put to 
actual use by the Kaiser’s forces. It 
seems true that drawings of this mys- 
terious gun in the London Engineer 
were made under difficulties and do 
not afford precise details. It is a fur- 
ther fact that the mechanism of this 
gun is in important respects a secret 
still. Nevertheless, the weapon has 
seen service, for it was turned out by 
the Krupps to the number of eight at 
least. This artillery seems, from what 
the British technical organ reports, to 
have been handled by specialists from 
the great works at Essen, the average 
German artillery officer not having 
been let into its secrets. One observer 
beheld the guns in the Cologne Station, 
and he obtained a fairly correct notion 
of its structure, if we may rely upon 
particulars supplied by the Paris Génie 
Civil. The gun is said to be mounted 
_ upon a sort of gondola truck, fifty-nine 
feet long. This truck is sectionalized 
to facilitate the negotiation of difficult 
railroad curves. The gun carriage is 
borne by a roller ring, some nine feet 
in diameter, being rotated by hydraulic 
power. The gun is elevated as well as 
turned by hydraulic power. Further, 
as revealed by an expert in the London 
Spectator : 


“When it is in action hydraulic jacks are 
placed under the truck, thus relieving the 
bogies of all weight. The gun is fired 
by electricity from a distance. The shell, 
which is said to be nearly five feet long, 
is charged with picric acid, and has a 
trange of nearly nine miles at forty-five 


GERMAN GUN 


degrees’ elevation. A small revolving 
crane is used to pick the shells out of the 
ammunition wagon and place them on 
the loading tray. It is not known what 
means are used for ramming the shell 
home. 

“The whole siege train for this gun is 
necessarily very large. Besides the gun 
truck and ammunition wagon, there are 
a locomotive and tender, a carriage for 
the gun crew, and a wagon containing 
a petrol engine to drive the various auxil- 
iaries—hydraulic pumps, a dynamo, and so 
forth. The whole train cannot weigh less 
than three hundred tons. Altho it is prob- 
able that the shells, which contain an ab- 
normally high proportion of explosive, are 
comparatively thin, they cannot weigh 
much less than three-quarters of a ton. 
One need only bear such facts in mind to 
come to the conclusion that the move- 
ments and firing of the gun must all be 
extremely slow. A few stately rounds a 
day would be all that it could accomplish. 
For nearly all purposes a smaller piece 
would have great advantages, even on the 
assumption that the use of the largest pos- 
sible artillery was necessary. In only one 
case in a hundred where siege artillery 
is required could the 42 centimeter be 
used. It could not be carried over make- 
shift bridges nor on inferior roads; the 
damage done to both a siege train weigh- 
ing three hundred tons would be very 
great, even if it did not break them 
down.” 


It is by no means certain, notwith- 
standing recent newspaper despatches, 
that the forty-two centimeter gun was 
actually employed in battering down the 
Belgian forts. A smaller gun could 
have done the work, and probably did. 
As the London Engineer points out, 
forts have been built on the principle 
that the largest weapon likely to be 
brought against them would be a nine- 
inch howitzer, throwing a shell of some 
three hundred pounds. It seems quite 
probable that the famous Austrian 
twenty-eight centimeter or eleven-inch 


gun was borrowed by the Germans and 
they seem to have used it in some of 
their operations. 

The guns in the outer forts of de- 
fended cities, as the expert in the Lon- 
don Spectator observes, are protected 
either by chilled cast iron cupolas or 
by forged steel turrets. These are sur- 
rounded by aprons of cast iron, or steel 
blocks, designed to protect the ring on 
which the cupola or turret revolves. 
Below the turret are various vaults of 
ferro-concrete, some containing ma- 
chinery and the shell hoists, and others 
serving as shelters for the garrison. 
When a cupola or turret is struck by 
a 748-pound shell, fired from an eleven- 
inch gun, it is sure to be penetrated. 
But high-angle fire from howitzers is 
uncertain. Some forts in the war zone 
were destroyed not because much dam- 
age was done to the cupolas, which of- 
fered a small target, but because the 
ferro-concrete mass was broken up. 
The cupolas resting on the concrete be- 
came jammed and would no longer re- 
volve, and the vaults themselves were 
laid open to shell fire. The alleged 
poisoning of the garrison of some forts 
by the fumes of the melinite shells was, 
says the London Engineer, purely im- 
aginary. Picric acid, says this tech- 
nical authority, generates, when it de- 
tonates completely, a certain volume of 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, but 
the blast and subsequent inrush of air 
are so violent that little danger of suf- 
focation is to be apprehended. When 
the picric acid is partly burned and 
partly detonated, as is usually the case, 
the fumes are pungent and disagree- 
able, but not dangerous. The same re- 
mark applies to trinitrotoluol and similar 
explosives. It must not be supposed, 
the expert of the London Spectator 
warns us, that the French are without 
a counterpart to the big German guns. 
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WANTED: A REBIRTH OF HUMANITARIAN ETHICS FOR 
CIVILIZATION’S SAKE 


HE voice of the sociologist 
joins that of the religionist in 
crying out that western civ- 
ilization needs a great social 
and spiritual awakening. Has 

not the present war shocked us into a 
sense of the need? Listen to Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 
of Missouri, before the Sociological So- 
ciety (London), whose stirring address 
appears in the Journal of Sociology: 


“In any constructive program for the 
future we must recognize that certain rot- 
ten stones were laid in the foundations of 
western civilization, and that these must 
be removed ifthe whole superstructure is 
not to fall. As examples, we need only 
point to the materialism, individualism, 
and hyper-nationalism of the nineteenth 
century, which the twentieth century also 
is apparently starting out to take as its 
practical guides. These doctrines are so- 
cially negative: materialism, because at 
bottom it denies the reality of the spiritual 
or psychic elements which alone make 
civilization possible; individualism, be- 
cause it denies the reality of the common 
life, upon recognition of which must rest 
the sense of social responsibility and ob- 
ligation; hyper-nationalism, or national 
egoism, because it denies the common life 
of humanity and the unlimited obligation 
of nations to humanity. Yet we have 
been trying to build the delicate and com- 
plex structure of a humanitarian civiliza- 
tion upon these socially negative and 
destructive doctrines.” 


It is no wonder to Professor Ellwood 
that such social doctrines have been 
breeding a mass of barbarians within 
the gates of western civilization. Nor 
does he discover either in history or 
sociology any assurance of continuous 
progressive social evolution. Conflict 
between peoples and classes may in- 
definitely accelerate the process of re- 
lapse toward barbarism. A different 
social philosophy must prevail if our 
civilization is to be saved from going 
down in a series of hopeless conflicts 
between classes, nations, and races. 
What people must be led to accept, as 
Professor Ellwood sees it, is “‘an ethic 
which shall teach the individual to find 
his self-development and his happiness 
in the service of others, and which will 
forbid any individual, class, nation or 
even race from regarding itself as an 
end in itself apart from the rest of 
humanity.” 

Back of the present war, which rep- 


resents an acute phase of prevalent so- 
cial disorders, the sociologist defines 
the real social problem as the problem 
of human living together. That this 
problem is fundamentaily spiritual is 
Professor Ellwood’s repeated conten- 
tion. 


“Man’s social life, like individual charac- 
ter, develops about two poles—one, the 
material conditions of lifé, and the other, 
the psychic controls over life, which are 
represented by values, ideas, and ideals. 
No one who has investigated the social 
conditions of the present would deny for 
an instant the importance of the material 
conditions of life, especially of economic 
conditions, upon our civilization, and so 
upon this European war. But admitting 
the importance of the material conditions 
of life, no one has shown how these con- 
ditions can be controlled except through 
ideas. Unless the psychic element can 
exercize some control over economic con- 
ditions, for example, a melioristic attitude 
toward the problems of our civilization is 
impossible.” 


We face the very forces which 
undermined Roman civilization: com- 
mercialism, individualism, materialistic 
standards of life, militarism, a low es- 
timate of marriage and the family, 
agnosticism in religion and in ethics. 
According to Professor Ellwood, those 
who attribute the social disorders not 
to egotistic, socially negative doctrines, 
but to biologic or economic necessities, 
miss the correct analysis. While bio- 
logic and economic conditions act as 
stimuli, the real roots of civilization 
are always in the mental attitudes and 
conscious values of individuals. Pro- 
fessor Ellwood maintains that the unity 
of human groups of all sizes is essen- 
tially a psychic or spiritual matter. 
Destroy the psychic element in it and 
we would have no society. Further, 
the psychic or spiritual elements in 
social life are not wholly derived from 
the immediate environment, but have 
a life history of their own. 


“What makes civilization? The level 
of civilization in social development is not 
reached until in addition to all of the in- 
stincts, habits, feelings and sentiments 
which unite men into groups we have 
certain socially coordinating, unifying 
ideas and ideals. For essentially civiliza- 
tion is the discovery, diffusion and trans- 
mission from age to age of the knowl- 
edge, beliefs, ideas, and ideals by which 
men have found it possible to conquer 


nature and live together in well-ordered 
groups. It is, in large measure, the sub- 
stitution of a ‘subjective environment’ of 
ideas and ideals for the objective environ- 
ment of material objects; and cultural 
evolution is possible only through the 
continuity of this subjective environment, 
that is, through the continuity of ideas. 
and social values. Civilization, in other 
words, is at bottom the creation and trans- 
mission of ideal values by which men 
regulate their conduct. It is, therefore, 
essentially a spiritual affair and cannot be: 
measured by changes in the material en- 
vironment, prone as we may be to meas- 
ure it thus. While human society was. 
from the start psychic, it is manifest that 
only in its higher developments does it 
become so dominated by the psychic that 
it may well be called spiritual. Likeness. 
in the beliefs and ideals of its members. 
becomes finally even more important than. 
the likeness of impulse, habit, and feeling: 
which was the original foundation of 
group-life.” 


For the anarchy that prevails even 
in the United States regarding the 
value of the family, property, govern- 
ment, morality or religion, etc., Pro- 
fessor Ellwood prescribes the antidote 
of humanitarian ethical control in order 
to achieve any social order worthy to 
be called civilized. 


A hopeful note is sounded from the 
sociological standpoint by F. S. Mar- 
vin in the Hibbert Journal, for he is 
sure that science will grow and fellow- 
ship will spread. He does not doubt 
that man is born for ultimate unity and 
holds that all real progress consists in 
an approach to it. The main stream of 
history is the growth of a world-com- 
munity of men, but not one resting pri- 
marily on political action or aiming at 
any form of political unity. 


“There is a stronger link than the 
political, bonds that will hold men and 
generations together tho empires crash 
and states destroy themselves in parox- 
ysms of hatred and conflict. This true 
and permanent bond is the community of 
all mankind in the structure of thought 
which has arisen from the free interaction 
of men’s minds in all the periods of their 
growth, and rides supreme above alk 
differences of color or nation, climate, 
government, or age.” 


The essentially social character of 
reason has not been sufficiently real- 
ized, according to Mr. Marvin.. Sci- 
ence or systematic knowledge is, like 























SPIRITUAL 


language, the expression and agent of 
human unity and advance, and the 
surest index of history as progress. 


“Those matters which spring directly 
from man’s common reason are also those 
most capable of universal application in 
ameliorating his life and strengthening his 
powers. The constitution and legal sys- 
tem of a country—tho in these, too, uni- 
fying tendencies become more and more 
prominent—must to the end remain dis- 
tinctive and national. But the science of 
biology is universal, and a new medical 
treatment based upon it is at once adopted 
everywhere, subject only to minor differ- 
ences of race and climate, while the ap- 
plications of physical science are absolutely 
unrestricted in their generality. ... There 
has been for the last two hundred years 
infinitely more science, more service to 
mankind, more internationalism, in en- 
gineering than in diplomacy.” 


Within the historic centuries we may 


DYNAMITE 


trace lines of communication which 
have ensured that the heritage of know!l- 
edge, sympathy and collective effort has 
come down enlarged to our own day. 
History is seen as progress as soon as 
the growth of the common factors in 
humanity is realized. Mr. Marvin's so- 
ciological hope is thus phrased: 


“That this growth is real—has taken 
place and will continue—is as demon- 
strable as any other fact in the world of 
life and things. That we may delay and 
obstruct it, is equally patent, when men 
deliberately spend life and wealth in 
manufacturing hatred and means of de- 
struction against other men. But to- 
wards the future this juster estimate of 
the social forces of the present and the 
past will give us an unconquerable hope. 
We shall see that beneath the turmoil of 
conflict, the outbreaks of savagery, and 
the just certainty of heavy retribution, 
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there are uniting forces still at work, 
stronger than ever in the world, and a 
closer texture of international unity in sci- 
ence, commerce, and the arts of life, which 
may be torn but cannot be destroyed. We 
shall no more believe that a great war can 
permanently or even long delay the on- 
ward march of the common cause and 
collective strength of mankind, than we 
can think that the loss of one or two great 
ocean liners will seriously check communi- 


cation and transport round the globe. 
Science will grow and fellowship will 
spread. The temporary losses, the check 


to certain causes in certain places, will 
make the mass of men set their faces 
more firmly towards the light, and they 
will see that what man has achieved in 
the millenniums of his growth, often un- 
consciously, or against the odds of a hos- 
tile nature or a perverted human will, is 
a permanent and supreme thing, guiding 
and ruling us above the impulses of the 
individual agents or the passing hour.” 


THE QUARREL BETWEEN SUPERNATURAL AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE RELIGION 


O DABBLE in social service 

is not the real business of the 

church. Such work is done 

more efficiently by other agen- 

cies. Unless the church has 
supernatural spiritual aid for strug- 
gling men what excuse for existence 
has it? Thus sharply does Dean Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell of the Protestant 
Episcopal cathedral at Fond du Lac 
take issue, in the Atlantic Monthly, with 
the social service trend of what he calls 
neo-Protestantism. This new Protes- 
tantism is as different from the old-time 
Protestantism of Calvin, Luther, Knox 
and Campbell as their religion was dif- 
ferent from Roman Catholic Christian- 
ity, according to Dean Bell. The ex- 
treme to which the church has been led 
he describes acutely: 


“Time was when the success of any 
church was estimated according to the 
number of souls who humbled themselves 
before the heavenly Father and became 
citizens of that Kingdom which is eternal. 
Nowadays, however, when churches seek 
to justify their existence they tell of the 
number of social clubs, penny lunches for 
working girls, gymnasium classes, men’s 
clubs, kindergartens, penny savings banks, 
children’s story hours, sewing schools, 
manual training classes for little boys, and 
so forth, housed under their roofs, man- 
aged by their clergy and lay workers and 
financed by their people. Instead of ser- 
mons dealing with the eternal verities we 
are apt to hear from the pulpits of the 
really ‘advanced’ churches continual treat- 
ments of local politics, the vice question, 
prison reform, and so on. It used to be 
thought that a guild-house was an ex- 
cellent adjunct to a church. Now it is 
quite commonly assumed that possibly a 
church is a right pretty thing to have at- 
tached to a guild-house.” 


This attitude Dean Bell considers the 
natural outgrowth of non-supernatural 
beliefs: that man is by nature good, 
and that the main business of the 
church is to help along a natural evo- 
lution which in the course of ages will 
produce bit by bit a perfected human- 
ity. Good as such ameliorative activ- 
ities are, to the supernaturalist they 
are not the church’s real business. He 
waxes wroth that many churches whose 
real purpose is “to sow spiritual dyna- 
mite and to encourage men to explode 
it,” should be found substituting “a 
combination of inexpert sociological 
teaching and usually inefficient social- 
settlement activity.” He says, “One 
might as well admire the spectacle of 
Joan of Arc forsaking her place at the 
head of France’s armies while she de- 
voted her time to mending her soldiers’ 
hosiery” : 


“In the opinion of the believer in super- 
natural religion, the imparting of spiritual 
assistance to man, whereby he may be 
transformed from a creature merely of 
environment, a mere product of the world, 
into a creature of spirituality, who shares 
with that Christ who overcame the world, 
is the true function of the church. As a 
cure for the sordid selfishness of man, 
which is the cause of all of those social 
festerings which ‘social service’ seeks to 
mollify, supernaturalism holds aloft a cru- 
cified Christ, despised by the world but 
glorified by God, murdered by the world 
but raised to eternal life and alive for 
evermore. It bids man touch his radiant 
personality, in prayer, in sacrament, and 
from Him derive strength to go out into 
the world and defy it, battle with it, 
master it, revolutionize it. It says to him, 
‘Here you touch perfect humanity and 
manifest divinity. Go forth, and in God’s 
name let your lives show it, in your fear- 
lessness, in transcendental fire, in burn- 


ing love that brooks neither cant nor in- 
justice, in revolutionary zeal.’” 


The great difference in the religious 
world, asserts Dean Bell, is between 
supernatural religion, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, and natural 
religion, neo-Protestantism. He ques- 
tions whether the world of men is fur- 
ther along toward perfected humanity 
than it was four thousand years ago. 
That man needs supernatural grace 
ever to develop to the heights of per- 
sonality or perfection of humanity he 
holds to be still at least a debatable po- 
sition. 


“The demand that the churches dabble 
in social service is not nearly so general 
as many of the neo-Protestant ecclesiol- 
ogists suppose. There is among us to- 
day a great soul-hunger. Let the churches 
cease their dilettante concern with so- 
ciological minutiz, and, as did the proph- 
ets, as did the Christ, let them once more 
lift their mighty voice in a cry for spirit- 
ual regeneration and revolution. Let them 
reason once more of ‘righteousness and 
temperance and judgment to come,’ and it 
is just possible that the world, like Felix 
of old, will cease to yawn and begin to 
tremble.” 


On the other hand a vigorous brief 
for “The Social Mission of the Church” 
by another Episcopalian, John Howard 
Mellish, rector of Holy Trinity, Brook- 
lyn, follows Dean Bell’s article in The 
Atlantic. Here we read: “The church 
is shifting its basis from the Christ of 
tradition and heaven to the Christ of 
science and social redemption. . . . Su- 
pernaturalism, the expectation of some- 
thing or other which is to come down 
from the stars, should be consigned by 
all socially-minded men and women to 
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the museum of ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical antiquities” : 


“The modern parish more closely re- 
sembles the Christian Church which 
braved the Roman Empire and conquered 
the -world, than any form of religion 
which the world has seen for many cen- 
turies. At its heart is a great faith in a 
living and present Christ. .. . Playgrounds 
and politics, business and family, charity 
and social justice, individual relief and 
social revolution, parish-house activities 
and community effort are ‘outward and 
visible signs of the inward and spiritual 
grace’ of a many-sided modern Church. 
What it calls ‘social service’ is a new ex- 
pression of religious life, an attempt to 
relate many different types of minds to 
the larger community of city, nation, and 
world. It believes in a better world and 
sets out, inspired by its faith in a present 
Christ, efficient tho unseen, to produce it, 
by evolution or by revolution.” 


In the light of our needs and new 
knowledge of the gospels, Rector Mel- 
lish declares that Protestantists and 
Modernist Roman Catholics are restor- 
ing a part of the gospel, namely, “the 
gospel of the Kingdom.” To the ques- 
tion, What is the good news? succes- 
sive answers have been: The end of the 
world, in the first century; the creator- 
hood of Ged, in the Nicene age; the 
Church, in medieval times; salvation 
by faith only, in the sixteenth century ; 
forgiveness of sins, in recent times. 
Our modern age is about to give a 
new answer: 


GLIMPSES OF 


AN the idealism in business 
be connected with the ideal- 
ism of Christ? Why should 
not the Church allow proper 
“credits” for the idealism 

which finds expression in unfamiliar 
ways and for the multitudinous disin- 
terested striving of modern life? The 
spirit of religion has grown far beyond 
the churches and there is a tremendous 
amount of “anonymous religion” in the 
world to-day. Idealistic genius for 
business organization should grasp the 
opportunity of recognizing the religious 
quality in all work for the common 
good and gathering all kinds of reli- 
gious workers about the standard of 
the church for most effective commu- 
nity service. Such is the pleading and 
the exhortation for “The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Church” (Macmillan Com- 
pany) by the Rev. Dr. Paul Moore 
Strayer, an active Presbyterian pastor 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

The sins of big business are not 
glossed over by Dr. Strayer; but he 
reminds us that “the law of service is 
fundamental to business and the very 


CURRENT OPINION 


“The Kingdom of God is that social 
order which it is the will of God to have 
prevail upon the earth. It is a society of 
individual wills, knit into one corporate 
will, which resembles more and more the 
Will.of the Father. It is an organization 
of humanity which is according to the 
plan of the Creator. The scene of its 
triumph is not the clouds but this earth. 
‘Thy Kingdom come on earth.” As the 
ideal social order, it is always here in part 
and yet is always coming. In so far as 
the ideal has been’ partially realized, in 
the family and in the political democracy, 
the kingdom is here; in so far as it has 
yet to be worked out, in industrial life and 
elsewhere, it is still to come. John the 
Baptist announced that the Kingdom of 
God was imminent. Jesus declared that 
it was here among men, growing up as a 
seed, at work in society like leaven, des- 
tined in time to fill the whole earth.” 


When the church awakes from me- 
dieval and sixteenth-century dreams 
and consecrates itself to preaching and 
realizing the Gospel of the Kingdom, 
Rector Mellish predicts that “there will 
be such a Day of the Lord as super- 
naturalists never expected nor hath it 
entered into the heads of Catholics and 
Protestants to conceive. Men and 
women are groping for it, hungry and 
thirsty for something, they know not 
just what; expecting the church to give 
it and cursing the church because it 
disappoints them; turning to panaceas 
which promise more abundant life and 
yet leave them unfed. ... What the 
church needs to-day is a restoration of 





the Gospel of the Kingdom, with the 
same revolutionary vigor and life with 
which the Protestant Reformation wit- 
nessed the rediscovery of the Gospel 
of the individual soul.” 


But we find “A Danger to Protes- 
tantism” displayed on the cover page 
of Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal, 
Boston), in the words of Shailer Ma- 
thews, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches. A Protestant church can- 
not be an ethical asylum, he says; it 
must be a home in which souls are born 
into newness of life. We want the 
message of the pulpit to be heartily in 
sympathy with our modern thinking, 
“but most of all does American Prot- 
estantism need a spiritual passion, a 
contagious faith in the supremacy of 
God’s spiritual order and an alarm at 
the misery that waits on sin.” He con- 
cludes that men want to be assured of 
God and immortality and the worth of 
righteousness. ‘“They want companion- 
ship in spiritual loneliness, comfort in 
hours of pain, courage in moments of 
moral wavering. Their souls are athirst 
for the Unknown, and they will be sat- 
isfied with nothing save the water that 
comes from the River of God. If 
the awakening of Protestantism were 
to mean simply a renascence of ethics, 
or a sort of bescriptured positivism, 
American society would be defrauded. 
When it asks for the bread of life, it 
will not be satisfied with treatises on 
eugenics.” 


THE SPIRITUAL POSSIBILITIES OF 


BUSINESS LIFE 


existence of business depends on the 
maintenance of certain moral princi- 
ples.” 


“The more elaborate business becomes, 
the more dependent it is upon these moral 
qualities. Business to-day is done not 
with cash’ but with credit, and credit is 
reputation. Immense transactions are put 
through without the exchange of a penny. 
Deals are made and purchases effected by 
men on opposite sides of the globe on the 
basis of the integrity of both parties. The 
very existence of modern business rests 
upon reputation, and reputation is the 
shadow of character. It is essential that 
the business man have a reputation for 
honesty and that he safeguard his credit. 
Col. Charteris once said to a friend, ‘I’d 
give fifty thousand pounds for your good 
name!’ ‘Why so,’ asked the other. ‘Be- 
cause I should make a hundred thousand 
out of it,’ was the reply.” 


Big interests which use corrupt meth- 
ods, it is pointed out, do so in defi- 
ance of the accepted principles of busi- 
ness as well as in defiance of the laws 
of the State and humanity. 


“Couple with the big interests the stock 


manipulators and you have named the 
main offenders in business to-day. These 
flagrant offenders have victimized the 
great body of business men who are 
honestly serving the public and are proof 
against the peculiar temptations to which 
their work exposes them. 

“An unusual amount of publicity has 
been given in recent years to business, and 
is it not probable that the spirit which 
has forced hidden things to light and 
condemned them evidences that we are 
morally more sensitive and not that we 
are more sinful than the preceding gen- 
eration?” 


Business rests upon the discovery 
and the supply of social needs. The 
organization of business as a whole is 
“a vast and complex -movement of so- 
cial service.” Says Dr. Strayer: 


“Perhaps most men would say that they 
are in business for the money and not for 
the purpose of performing social service; 
and yet the laws of business are such 
that a man must render service to the 
community or the community will have 
none of him. It is ‘good business’ to be 
honest, and to play fair, and to make or 








PATENT MEDICINE ALCOHOL IN THE CHURCH 


sell a real commodity and at least to lead 
the people to believe that one is in busi- 
ness to serve them. If one’s needs are 
only selfish and he is thinking only of 
how much more he can get out of the 
community than he puts back, the people 
will soon find it out... . The underlying 
principle of any successful business is the 
power to inspire confidence that just 
value is given for value received. And 
there can be no establishment of confi- 
dence aside from the spirit of the Golden 
Rule. If a business does not serve some 
social need it is uneconomic and useless 
and will soon be cast aside.” 


We sometimes forget that the dis- 
honesties of misrepresentation are not 
the stock in trade of successful busi- 
ness; they are the resort of the unsuc- 
cessful. And this minister cites many 


checks upon the abuse of power: “Busi- 
ness itself has made rules for its own 
protection, the State has made laws to 
protect the small competitor and the 
common man, workmen have organized 
for collective action, and, more potent 
than all, public opinion has changed so 
that no modern man will dare to say, 
‘I shall do what I please with my busi- 
ness.’ All forms of business are being 
regarded as public service.” 

Business ideals of democratizing in- 
dustry to conserve human values, to- 
gether with the scientific demand for 
perfection in the quality of what is 
produced (note the corresponding re- 
ligious demand and quest for reality) 
do not leave business men far from the 
kingdom, according to Dr. Strayer. “If 
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a man has a genius for business let 
him think of that as a call to a field 
of activity in which he can help many 
to find a larger, richer life. ... Re- 
ligion is imbedded in all ideal striv- 
ing, in all disinterested striving, for all 
such striving implicates faith in some- 
thing beyond the immediate. ... When 
men understand that a religious life is 
not something different from the good 
life, but is just living it more abun- 
dantly, straightway they will become 
more religious. ... They may have 
dropped away from the church,” says 
Dr. Strayer, “but it was only because 
the program of the church has not 
been big enough and heroic enough to 
captivate their imagination and hold 
their allegiance.” 


ALCOHOL IN PATENT MEDICINE PRECIPITATES A 
METHODIST CHURCH CONTROVERSY 


OHN A. PATTEN, chairman of 
the book committee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, said to 
have occupied the most influen- 
tial position, officially or other- 

wise, of any layman in the church, has 
resigned in view of attacks upon him 
as president of the Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Company. The book committee is 


the important supervisory body of 
Methodist publishing interests. The 
medicine company makes and sells 
Wine of Cardui, a woman’s tonic. Mr. 


Patten has begun legal proceedings for 
libel against The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (Chicago) for 
the criticisms which were first made by 
that publication and against Harper's 
Weekly, which has also attacked him. 
His resignation from the book commit- 
tee and other general church boards is 
made to relieve the church of embar- 
rassment pending the justification he 
seeks in the courts. 

The medical journal charged that 
Wine of Cardui “is a vicious fraud, that 
the business is a public nuisance, and 
that its exploitation has been vicious 
and fraudulent,” that the advertising 
was “vile, loathsome and _ indecent,” 
and that the medicine belonged to that 
class known as “bracers,” “booze” or 
“tipple.” It was argued that its chief 
sponsor should not be permitted to 
head the big business of the Methodist 
Church. Harper's Weekly returns to 
its attack, which is made not so much 
because of the amount of alcohol in the 
preparation, as because Mr. Patten, so 
it claims, “was preying upon the fears 
of the womanhood of the country, 
alarming young girls and terrifying 
wives through newspaper advertizing 
that was as false as the nostrum it ex- 
ploited. Expert analysis reports that 
the essential drug in Wine of Cardui 
is alcohol and that it is the only 


drug demonstrably present in sufficient 
quantities to give any appreciable ther- 
apeutic effect. Yet this advertizing 
in bold disregard of the decencies, lays 
bare every detail of female ailment, 
sex mystery and sex relations, and 
blandly promises miraculous remedial 
effects.” 

Many columns in the various Chris- 
tian Advocates published by the Meth- 
odist Church under the authority of the 
book committee are devoted to reviews 
of “The Patten Case.” Within the 
church it took the early form of ex- 
onerating reports by official investigat- 
ing committees, accusations by unsatis- 
fied critics that the church press was 
muzzled because columns were not 
opened to submitted articles, and lastly 
the raising of a specific issue by thirty 
members of the Illinois conference, in- 
cluding seven district superintendents, 
one theological professor in one of 
Methodism’s largest schools, one presi- 
dent of a prominent Methodist college, 
and other pastors of leading Methodist 
Episcopal churches. The issue is stated 
thus: 


“The question for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to decide is whether it de- 
sires in place of high leadership a man 
who is selling a medicine consisting of 
one-fifth pure alcohol; nay, more, who is 
urging through large advertizing the buy- 
ing of this medicine. The outcome of the 
suit has nothing to do with the answer of 
the Church to this question. . . . 

“Even if he (Mr. Patten) should gain 
the suit and recover $300,000, it would not 
change in the least degree the fact that 
he has been making money by encourag- 
ing the use of a so-called remedy which 
contains twenty per cent. alcohol—an 
amount of alcohol double the amount con- 
tained in champagne, or three times the 
amount contained in the heaviest beer sold 
in the market.” 


Mr. Patten defends the legitimacy of 


his business, says the character of ad- 
vertizing has been modified since he 
came into control, and declares that by 
repeated experiment it was found that 
20 per cent. of alcohol was the least 
amount which would preserve the ther- 
apeutic qualities of other ingredients 
He further claims that the medicine is 
intrinsically unfit as a beverage. 

The Northwestern Christian 
cate (Chicago) says: 


Advo- 


“A very pertinent inquiry, and one 
which must be understood, is: In what 
situation does the church find itself as a 
result of Mr. Patten’s voluntary with- 
drawal? The issue has been greatly sim- 
plified by Mr. Patten’s action in with- 
drawing from official position in the 
church. The signatories of the communi- 
cation published last week used Cardui as 
a text to propound a general question as 
to the church’s attitude on patent or 
proprietary medicines of large alcoholic 
content, sold indiscriminately, persistently 
used and administered upon self-diagno- 
sis. The editor of the Northwestern does 
not feel called upon to step beyond that 
phase of the question. But that question 
has been brought squarely before the 
church. The men who were back of the 
Illinois deliverance have disentangled this 
question from the claimed libelous fea- 
tures of the case and hold it before the 
church for an answer. That answer must 
be forthcoming irrespective of the out- 
come of the approaching libel proceed- 
ings. That is why the Methodist min- 
isters of Chicago, on the morning of 
February 8, adopted unanimously a de- 
liverance pledging themselves to a defi- 
nite propaganda of enlightenment in this 
matter.” 


The Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati) takes a similar position, 
quotes certain percentages of alcohol 
prescribed for compounds by the United 
States Pharmacopeeia, and says: 


“The church, like the Anti-Saloon 
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League, is pledged to the abolition of the 
beverage liquor traffic, but that has not 
been understood to outlaw the maker or 
seller or buyer of liquid medicinal pre- 
parations which can only be prepared and 
preserved with alcohol. 

“However, a satisfactory judgment in 
the subject is not easily obtained. In- 
deed, science and ethics would seem, at 
least to some minds, to stand in open op- 
position. In order to be consistent on one 
side by the exercize of private judgment, 
we are liable to compromize ourselves on 
another side. The question cannot be 
settled categorically. Accredited authority 
must be relied upon when the individual 
cannot form his own judgment on tech- 
nical subjects.” 


The Central Christian Advocate 
(Kansas City) comments in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Personally, we do not believe in self- 
medication—but millions of people do. 
Men and the medical profession 
judge medicines ‘by their fruits.’ Regular 
physicians prescribe Wine of Cardui. Our 
point is, we do not believe in prescribing 
for oneself, First the doctor, then the 
drug store. 


CURRENT OPINION 


“We do not believe in a medicine with 
a strong alcoholic base. The twenty per 
cent. of alcohol in Wine of Cardui 
means under two-thirds of a teaspoonful 
of alcohol in every so-called tablespoon- 
ful of Wine of Cardui. . . . Would it ac- 
cord with sound therapeutics to reduce 
the percentage of alcohol when everybody 
knows that, throughout the whole range 
of our pharmacopeeia, the amount of alco- 
hol used is arbitrarily determined by the 
character of the drug. Check this up by 
your nearest pharmacist. Our position, 
however, is as stated. 

“We disapprove absolutely of advertiz- 
ing methods which are improper. At the 
same time, will anyone furnish a speci- 
men of proprietary medicine which is not 
accompanied with matter which interprets 
diagnosis? Is not such printed matter 
implied in the fact that the medicine is 
sold without a physician’s prescription? 
Wine of Cardui is prepared for certain 
complaints. What else than those com- 
plaints can it touch in its printed matter? 

“We disapprove of its flamboyant ad- 
vertizing. But if Wine of Cardui is the 
poor man’s medicine, if it is a valid pre- 
scription, to advertize it as widely as pos- 
sible is regarded by some as a boon. The 
question involved should be carefully and 





fully weighed and then decided. This is 
the conclusion to which reason and fair 
play impel us, and it is the conclusion 
which it would seem would influence the 
world, certainly the church, before the 
guillotine is brought into action.” 


The New York Christian Advocate, 
the most prominent of the Methodist 
church papers, handles the case edito- 
rially under the caption “For Thought- 
ful Consideration” as follows: 


“Elsewhere in this issue we present 
documents bearing on the business of 
John A. Patten, who has proffered his 
resignation from the ‘general church po- 
sitions’ which he has been occupying. 
These communications provide a sufficient 
basis for arriving at a sober judgment 
concerning the relation of this case to the 
interests of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which is the only aspect’ of the 
matter which can with propriety be dis- 
cussed in the denominational press while 
Mr. Patten’s several libel suits are pend- 
ing in the courts. We assume that our 
readers are. intelligent enough to form 
an opinion on this subject without edi- 
torial advice.” 


SOME GENTLE MEDITATIONS ON THE SUBJECT 
OF VOTES FOR WOMEN 


TATES like New York, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts, where 
votes on constitutional amend- 
ments this year will determine 
whether suffrage is to be ex- 
tended to women or not, are. flooded 
with statistics and arguments pro and 
con. Both vocal and printed pleas 
reassemble and reiterate the fighting 
claims of advocates arfd opponents fa- 
miliar to those who have followed pre- 
vious campaigns elsewhere. At such a 
time of strenuous agitation our atten- 
tion is attracted by a call to meditation. 
It is addressed to “the American gen- 
tlewoman” and comes in the subtle dis- 
arming form of good humor character- 
istic of the author of “The Gentle 
Reader,” Samuel McChord Crothers. 
The “table of matters” on which we 
are asked to meditate by this little vol- 
ume of “Meditations on Votes for 
Women” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), of- 
fers, instead of chapter titles, such bits 
of food for thought as these: 


“That women have existed since the be- 
ginning of the human race, and that 
they have always taken part in human 
development . . rare 

“That theories are sometimes sev eri sizes 
too large for their —_—— — 
tions . 

“That equal villeane is not the first om 
in an impending revolution, but only a 
necessary adjustment to the results of 
a revolution that has already happened 


“That the driving power of the move- 


ment for equal suffrage is not Femi- 
mia Det Gemoctacy. . . i: « «+ « 


“That agitators sometimes deliberately 
endeavor to make themselves disagree- 
able and that they frequently succeed 
beyond their expectations . 

“That in dealing with high-spirited ‘ial 
we should remember that the question 
of right must always be settled before 
a question of expediency is considered 

“That husbands have some political rights 
that their wives are bound to respect 

“That a voter does not vote all the time, 
but is allowed a number of days off in 
order to attend to his private business . 

“That these meditations do not remove 
the weighty practical difficulties in the 
way of woman suffrage 

“That most women do not take large and 
disinterested views of public questions . 

“That most men—including crowned 
heads—do not take large and dis- 
interested views of public questions . 

“That nevertheless public questions must 
be considered and human interests must 
be entrusted to human beings 

“That all great and honorable actions are 
accompanied with great difficulties and 
must be both enterprized and overcome 
with answerable courages 


Dr. Crothers insists that meditation 
has an advantage over discussion be- 
cause it takes two to carry on a dis- 
cussion, whereas anyone who is so dis- 
posed can meditate. Sometimes, too, 
in debate, we must assume something 
which is quite doubtful for the sake of 


the argument. To change sides, as he 
points out, is an awkward and perilous 
maneuver, like changing seats in a 
canoe. In order to preserve the equi- 
librium of the discussion we must keep 
our original place. On the other hand, 
in meditation we are free to consider 
one side and then the other without em- 
barrassment : 


“If we change our opinion because the 
weight of evidence has shifted there is 
no one to exult over us and make us 
ashamed. If we recognize that we have 
been mistaken in our assumptions there 
is no one to say ‘I told you so.’ We 
quietly make the necessary adjustments 
to ever-changing reality, and go on with 
our business of thinking. We are not re- 
quired to reach any predetermined con- 
clusions. . . 

“When we meditate we sometimes 
change our minds. This is a beneficent 
achievement, for it renders it unnecessary 
for us to spend all our strength in at- 
tempting to change the order of the uni- 
verse and the whole direction of human 
progress, in order to get a sense of the 
fitness of things.” 


Extension of the right of suffrage 
to women, Dr. Crothers observes, seems 
to offer peculiar enticements to contro- 
versialists. “So much can be said for 
and against it, and so easily.” More- 
over, “a citizen who gets the notion that 
the Woman Peril threatens to over- 
whelm all things holy may see it smil- 
ing at him across the tea-table.” Hence 











MEDITATIVE OBSERVATIONS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


the necessity of meditatively reminding 
ourselves now ard then of obvious, 
broad, background aspects of the sub- 
ject that ordinarily “go without saying.” 

Reviewing the demand for equality 
of opportunity for women with men in 
modern society, Dr. Crothers does not 
see that it follows that women will 
choose to seize all these opportunities 
and use them: “This would be a new 
and intolerable tyranny.” 


“When ‘women’s rights’ have become a 
dead issue because they have all been 
frankly admitted, it does not follow that 
women will be competing more fiercely 
with men for the same positions. It is 
more likely that their work will be more 
highly differentiated as their natural apti- 
tudes have free play. Once let the dis- 
tinction of higher and lower be done 
away with, and distinctly feminine em- 
ployments will take a new dignity and 
acquire social prestige. New professions 
and arts will arise where women have a 
natural advantage.” 


The struggle for equal educational 
opportunities with men which neces- 
sarily at first demanded the right to 
the same education as men, Dr. Cro- 
thers recalls to mind as a phase of a 
transitional development: 


“Perhaps before we are through we 
shall come back to the old-fashioned idea 
that the work of men and women is for 
the most part non-competitive, that one 
is the complement of the other. A new 
chivalry will arise from a fresh percep- 
tion of differences. But these finer ap- 
preciations will not come by reverting to 
the medieval conception of fixed status. 
They will come slowly as the result of 
innumerable experiments, as women dis- 
cover the things they can do best.” 


Meditating on the embarrassment of 
that prevailing situation in which a 
voting husband is placed by a voteless 
wife, Dr. Crothers seems to have a 
new angle of vision: 


“When the husband and wife have set 
their minds on the same vote, the result 
is not doubtful. The husband, in voting 
according to the dictates of his wife’s 
conscience, feels a bitterness that he is 
unable to express. It was not quite fair. 
If his wife could have used her con- 
science in a more impersonal way, it 
would have been a good diffused over the 
whole community. But she concentrated 
it all on him and bore down all opposi- 
tion. 

“If instead of having only one vote for 
the family they could have their indi- 
vidual votes, what a convenience it would 
be! It would give the husband a sense 
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of independence, like having a check book 
of his own.” 


Observing that conscience works bet- 
ter when it has a steady job, Dr. Cro- 
thers seriously meditates upon the ef- 
fect of merely intermittent political ac- 
tivity on conscientious women, It re- 
minds him of what St. Paul described 
as “fighting uncertainly and beating the 
air.’ 


“During the past generation there has 
been a great deal of it. While having no 
interest in the commonplace routine of 
public affairs, they have been called in to 
use their influence in regard to great 
moral questions which concern the home. 
They have been called to work for tem- 
perance legislation, and now they are in- 
terested in all that concerns the public 
health. 

“Organizations of women have worked 
with the greatest enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency for specific legislation. They have 
brought to bear the power which comes 
from an awakened conscience,. and, they 
have succeeded in their immediate aims. 
But this moral activity is spasmodic. It 
is of the nature of a crusade.” 


“The moralizing of politics is a 
steady job,” reaffirms Dr. Crothers, 
“and it tends to develop a better bal- 
anced character.” 


we 
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THE MAP THAT GROWS WHITER EVERY YEAR 


WHITE STATES: Full Suffrage SHADED STATES: Taxation, Bond or School Suffrage 
DOTTED STATE: Presidential, Partial County and State, Municipal Suffrage BLACK STATES: No Suffrage 
—From the Suffrage Number of the New York Evening Pog@, 
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A Notable Novel of 
ew York Harbor. 


UCH immediate recognition has 
S been evoked by Ernest Poole’s 
novel, “The Harbor” (Macmil- 
lan), that one is tempted to note that 


it is “damned by excessive praise.” To 
the reviewer of the Springfield Repub- 


lican, Mr. Poole’s book is in a class 
with Frank Norris’s “The Pit” and 
“The Octopus.” and with “Comrade 


Yetta” and “A Man’s World” by Ar- 
thur Bullard (“Albert Edwards”). 
Where. Robert Herrick “conspicuously 
failed in ‘A Life for a Life’ to vivify 
the struggle between capital and labor, 
Mr. Poole has almost conspicuously 
succeeded.” Enthusiasm leads the re- 
viewer of the New York Tribune to 
mention Theodore Dreiser’s “Sister 
Carrie,” altho it is difficult to discover 
his basis for comparing the two nov- 
els, notwithstanding the excellence of 
both. ‘The Harbor” is concerned with 
the dynamic port and shipping of New 
York, shifting, changing, developing 
with the years and the growth of the 
nation, and playing a potent part in the 
lives of the characters of the book. 
It will strike some readers that Mr. 
Poole’s formula for presenting the 
drama of this cyclopean, superhuman 
force is at best a trifle naive. His 
Harbor is not the dynamic protagonist 
that the Wheat was in “The Octopus.” 
Even the appreciatjve critic of the 
Springfield Republican admits that the 
book has limitations: 


“Admirable, grippingly interesting and 
important to the time as ‘The Harbor’ is, 
it is well to say definitely that it is not a 
great novel. Vivid it is, but it lacks—as 
it passes from the first delicately con- 
ceived phase of life tinged alike with ro- 
mance and dread—the final achievement 
of a commanding personality which may 
be added to that mental portrait gallery 
in which we guard the figures in the 
novels that have become enduring classics. 
Nor is the conception of humanity in gen- 
eral, which, like a figure of allegory, 
might fill that vacant place, quite poignant 
or eloquent enough. To point out that 
‘The Harbor’ does not attain such quali- 
ties is obviously to subject it to the high 
test of literature. The fact that it does 
not quite pass is, therefore, less signifi- 
cant than the fact that it is so good that 
the application of that test is warranted.” 


A New Star of the Russian 
Literary Firmament. 


UR attention is directed by Hip- 
polyte Havel to a new star of 
the Russian literary firmament 
—V. Ropshin, author of a remarkable 
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novel of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, entitled “That Which Never 
Happened.” Published first in the re- 
view Zavjety, Hippolyte Havel in- 
forms us in the Greenwich Village 
(New York), this book made Ropshin 
the center of a bitter and passionate 
feud. Not since the publication of 
Turgenev’s “Fathers and Sons,” Mr. 
Havel writes, has the Russian intelli- 
gentzia been thrown in such an uproar 
on account of any book. Ropshin was 
accused not only of plagiarizing Tol- 








A NEW AMERICAN NOVELIST 


Altho “The Harbor” is not Ernest Poole’s 
first novel, it is his first to be generally ac- 
claimed as a notable contribution to fiction truly 
American. With it, assert his admirers, he takes 
his place with Robert Herrick, Theodore Dreiser, 
Arthur Bullard (“Albert Edwards’’) and the late 
Frank Norris. 


stoy, but even of travestying the revo- 
lutionary movement. “When will our 
translators and publishers discover 
Ropshin?” asks Hippolyte Havel, who 
thus indicates why the novel is worthy 
of immediate publication in English: 


“No wonder that Ropshin’s novel cre- 
ated so great a sensation. The author 
sets out to prove nothing less than that 
the whole revolutionary movement broke 
down because it was built upon false 
premises ; it ‘never existed’: ‘All our work, 
our sacrifices, our suffering, have been 
in vain. Why? Because our philosophy 
was founded upon hatred and vanity in- 
stead of upon love and pity and truth.’ 
According to this view, Ropshin is un- 
doubtedly a true Tolstoyan; as to the 
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charge of direct plagiarism from Tolstoy, 
even such pedantic Marxians as Ple- 
chanov have defended the writer against 
this accusation. 

“The novel is written in three parts, 
and gives us a broad panorama of the 
revolutionary movement, with the war in 
the Far East as a background. The 
characters are real; we feel them; they 
are part of our own life. In the family 
Bolatov we find the old perpetual struggle 
between the old generation and the new. 
Three sons are drawn one after the other 
into the maelstrom of the Revolution. 
The self-appointed executioners of Von 
Plehve, Grand Duke Sergius, Premier 
Stolypin, and other dignitaries of au- 
tocracy stand in a clear light before our 
vision. The killing of the chief of the 
gendarmie by the ruthless revolutionist 
Volodo is a masterful piece of psycho- 
logical description. In other types we find 
the traitor Azev, the indefatigable 
shum, and other well-kpown leaders of 
the Revolution portrayed in forceful 
strokes. We follow the nerve-racking 
preparations of the terrorists, and partici- 
pate in that wonderful uprising in Mos- 
cow. And in the third part of the novel 
we follow the great movement toward ex- 
propriation, in the desperate attempts to 
revive the revolutionary spirit, and the 
inevitable failure, according to the author, 
of the gigantic movement. 

“Ropshin tries to give an impartial view 
of the differences between the various re- 
volutionary parties: the Social-Democrats, 
the Social-Revolutionists, the Anarchists 
and the Expropriators pure and simple. 
He uses subtle satire in describing the 
childlike inanity of the decrepit historic 
ruins who masquerade as leaders of the 
revolution; the folly of endless discus- 
sion; and the highbrow behavior of the 


Marxian Socialists.” 
| France has just published a war 
dialog between Xerxes and Dema- 
ratus, reuniting some of the maxims 
and conversations of Herodotus. M. 
France disclaims any attempt to throw 
light on the present European situation 
by delving into antiquity. That would 
be a frivolous pastime, he points out. 
But he makes that comparison inevi- 
table. His aim, however, has been a 
different one. In explaining it, Ana- 
tole France indicates the keynote of 
all his historical novels, if not of his 
entire work. 








Herodotus and the 
Great ar. 


N THE Revué de Paris Anatole 


“It is not a truly philosophical amuse- 
ment to travesty the ancients in order to 
discover ourselves in them, But to re- 
discover in every age, in all countries, 
man unchanging, to discover across the 

















distance of centuries human traits which 
had seemed to us peculiar to our own 
time and which are really part of that 
human stuff that never varies, to receive 
suddenly the impression that the human 
species, which changes so slowly, has not 
changed at all during those epochs of 
which we retain any memory—here is 
what appeals to us, here is what interests 
us, here is something that speaks strongly 
to the imagination. 

“If | am not mistaken, this human sub- 
stance, these characteristics peculiar to 
our own species, appear in striking fashion 
in these extracts from the good Herodo- 
tus. That is why I think that when they 
read them the thoughts of my compatriots 
will be brought back more than once from 
the seventy-fifth Olympiad to the present 
serious hour, so filled for us with glory 
and sorrows, and pregnant of a future in 
which we place such high and vast hopes.” 


M. France’s_ reconstructed dialog 
throws a vivid light on the Greek spirit 
following the victorious wars with the 
barbarian Medes—upon “that radiant 
hour when Greece, victorious and wise, 
realized in poetry and art her’sovereign 
beauty.” M. France would undoubt- 
edly admit that France is the modern 


Greece. 
F forces of Italian futurism, has 
* honored us with copies of all 
the publications of the Milan futurists, 
including his latest book, which is en- 
titled “Zang Tumb Tumb,” and which 
seems to be a futuristic picture of war. 
In a manifesto defending futuristic lit- 
erature against the charge that it was 
inspired by the philosophy of Henri 
Bergson, Marinetti points out that 
even so early as 1902, when he pub- 
lished his first epic poem, “The Con- 
quest of the Stars,” he acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Dante and to Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. “Long before Berg- 
son,” claims Signor Marinetti, “these 
two creative geniuses had coincided 
with my genius in expressing their dis- 
trust and their hatred for the servile, 
solitary and infirm intellect, and in ac- 
cording all rights to the intuitive and 
prophetic imagination.” Signor Mari- 
netti quotes a passage from Poe’s “Col- 
loquy Between Monos and Una” in 
support of his contention—a passage 
in. which Poe declares the poetic fac- 
ulty the most sublime of all, since the 
truths of the greatest importance can 
be revealed to us only by this analogy, 
the eloquence of which is undeniable 
for the imagination but does not speak 
at all to the solitary and infirm Reason. 


Edgar Allan Poe and 
uturism, 
T. MARINETTI, leader of the 


An Ironic Tragedy of 
Feminism. 


fee author of that charming mas- 
terpiece of adolescence, “The 
Vacation of a Nice Young Man,” 
Henri de Régnier, presents in “Ro- 
maine Mirmault” (Mercure de France, 


THE IRONY OF FEMINISM 


Paris) a tantalizing drama of certain 
phases of modern feminism. Madame 
Mirmault is a charming young French 
woman who remains faithful to her 
marriage vows while carrying on what 
she believes to be a harmless flirtation 
with an energetic and promising young 
man who represents the young France. 
When the gravity of the situation is 
literally forced upon her, Romaine dis- 
misses her young lover with these 
words: 


“In the eyes of men we women are 
under the obligation of replying to the 
sentiment that is manifested for us, or be 
exposed to the most insane or injurious 
violence. A man in love believes that 
everything is permissible. He loves, and 
that for him is sufficient justification. So 
much the worse if we are not in the same 
state! ... When a man has declared ‘I 
love you!’ to a woman, has he not the 
right to dispose of her existence in any 
fashion he pleases? .Does he not find it 
natural for her, to become his property, 
his slave, for her to abdicate her own per- 
sonality, for him to use her for his own 
purposes? You will say that there are 


women who consent to this bargain and. 


that there are men who know how to im: 
pose it. Maybe, but I am not one of 
those women and you are not one of those 


” 


men. 


But these feministic utterances do 
not voice Henri de Régnier’s conclu- 
sions, typical as they are of the mod- 
ern woman. Romaine’s attempt to 
reconcile feminism and traditional mo- 
rality results in tragic consequences. 
When she learns of the suicide of her 
young lover, Pierre de Claircy, Ma- 
dame Mirmault is brought to a remorse- 
ful realization of the egoism of her 
former attitude. 


“She passed from regret to remorse and 
from remorse to a sort of panic of fright 
which made her hide her head in her 
hands and shudder convulsively. Instead 
of being a creator of happiness, she had 
been a destroyer -of life. ... She only 
knew that Pierre was dead, that she was 
the cause of this death, that she had dis- 
posed of a life—of a life that she might 
have conserved by the simple, the poor, 
the miserable gift of herself!” 


Not even the war has obscured in- 
terest in this curious comment on fem- 
inism, which has passed into at least 
its seventh edition. Quite appropri- 
ately it is dedicated to Paul Hervieu, 
the master-ironist of French drama. 


Frank Harris Corrects Our 
Literary Estimates. 


RANK HARRIS, who now counts 
F himself an American, attempts to 

correct, in the N. Y. Sun, some 
of our false and provincial estimates 
of literary greatness. Mr. Harris seems 
to have adopted “Made in America” 
as a slogan for new literary standards. 
He declares that our estimates “some- 
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times insist on second-rate men as first 
rate and sometimes ignore great men 
altogether. He notes a frequent aca- 
demic subservience to English opinion. 
He declares that he can discover no 
adequate reason why Mark Twain 
should be the idol of the American 
public—that he is a humorist of the 
same class as Irvin Cobb; that Long- 
fellow never wrote a line of poetry— 
“he was an excellent specimen of the 
verse-maker of the cheap daily paper.” 
Emerson, on the other hand, “was not 
only the greatest man America has 
produced, but perhaps the only man 
who would be accepted universally as 
among the great of all time.” In his 
revaluation of American literary val- 
ues he calls attention “to an unappre- 
ciated American man of letters,” David 
Graham Phillips. 


“As a prophet and seer, Phillips is on 
the high intellectual level, the level of 
Schopenhauer and Emerson; more oc- 
cupied, it is true, with practical than with 
spiritual problems, taking a greater in- 
terest in men and women and their 
struggle for existence than Emerson took, 


‘but with the same high moral conscience 


and unflinching condemnation of greed 
and vice, however successful or however 
honored in Vanity Fair....He is the 
greatest novelist who has yet written in 
English, the only man of this generation 
I would class with Emerson as belonging 
to the sacred hand of those whom men 
will not willingly forget or allow to pass 
into oblivion.” 


Here is an estimate of American 
fiction diametrically opposed to that of 
Edward Garnett, presented recently in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and which, un- 
til Frank Harris defines his standards 
more precisely, can not accomplish 
much toward removing what he terms 
our “childish ignorance of what great- 
ness means.” 





“American Unappreciated 
en of Letters.” 


DWIN MARKHAM, in his his- 
E tory, “California the Wonderful” 

(Hearst International Library), 
calls attention to several “American 
men of letters’ whose true greatness 
has never been fully appreciated. If 
he is searching for the truly unappre- 
ciated, Frank Harris might profitably 
study Mr. Markham’s interesting ac- 
count of these writers—a poet like 
Edward Rowland Sill, for instance 
(whose fascinating biography by Wil- 
liam Belmont Parker has just been 
published by Houghton, Mifflin), or the 
uneven genius of an Ambrose Bierce. 
Bierce’s genius travels in many fields, 
according to Markham, in romance, 
Satire, poetry, fable, essay, criticism, 
epigram. He is never academic, tho 
in France some of his works undoubt- 
edly would have been crowned by the 
Academy. “Wherever we find Bierce 
we find the working of a daring intel- 
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ligence, of an original mind; and we 
feel this even when we dissent from 
his striding and crushing opinions.” 


“Bierce stands with the great satirists. 
Perhaps no one else has ever dealt more 
lightning strokes at the rats behind the 
social arras. For quick thrust and parry 
of wit and sarcasm his rapier hangs be- 
side the unsparing blade of old Dean 
Swift. Bierce radiates brilliancy; and 
perhaps no other man of letters ever had 
a more ready command of condensed ex- 
pression. For him each word has its 
unique place in the peerage of words; and 
he would not use a word out of place any 
sooner than he would thrust an ape into 
a captain’s saddle. No one has ever sur- 
passed the crystal cleavage and clearness 
of his sentences. Many of them end like 
rifle snaps. You don’t know that you are 
struck till you see the blood spurt.” 


Genius of the Bierce type could per- 
haps receive full appreciation only in 
a country which rates as great a Remy 
de Gourmont, an Anatole France, or 
an Octave Mirbeau. Our own half- 
hearted appreciation would seem to in- 
dicate an inherent mistrust of Satire. 


CURRENT OPINION 


CYRENE 
has brought the mysterious figure of Simon of 
Cyrene, depicting him with a vibrant and symbolic realism. 


Dostoevsky and New 
English Fiction. 


OR the New York Nation, Gil- 
F bert Cannan’s “Young Earnest” 

(Appleton) exemplifies the over- 
whelming influence of Dostoevsky 
which is now flooding English fiction, 
notably in the works of authors like 
W. B. Maxwell, J. D. Beresford, and 
half a dozen others. In “Young Ear- 
nest” one might point out “people, situ- 
ations, turns of expression, which are 
straight from Dostoevsky, tho modified 
—and not infrequently misapplied—in 
accordance with the English tempera- 
ment and the writer’s special equip- 
ment.” Gilbert Cannan is a product 
of the new ages of novel writing, the 
Boston Transcript points out, in which 
all the problems of humanity and es- 
pecially the problems of sexual human- 
ity are looked upon as the legitimate 
field for fiction. But Mr. Cannan, ac- 
cording to this critic, has stretched 
even further the eclectic limits of the 
problem novel. 


“His thesis is the relations of man and 
woman, and he states and argues his po- 


sition not merely by means of the actions 
of his characters but also through long 
disquisitions in the form of dialog that 
frequently halt the progress of his story. 
He writes obviously to expound his own 
theories as to masculine duties and femi- 
nine rights, and it is clear at all times that 
he is more anxious to express his own 
opinions than to allow the reader to think 
they come direct from the minds of his 
characters. ‘Marriage,’ he causes one of 
them, and a woman, to exclaim; ‘Neither 
of you has a scrap of conventional re- 
ligion. You can’t possibly be worried by 
scruples. Really the marriage laws of 
this country are in such a mess that it has 
become almost a duty for decent people 
to transgress them. They won’t be altered 
in our time, so there is nothing for it 
but to disregard them. You have quite 
enough real difficulties to face without 
troubling yourselves about artificial ones. 
A few virtuous people won’t know you? 
What are they to you or you to them?’ 
From this it would appear that the social 
regulations of England are not looked 
upon with either awe. cr reverence by 
Cannan.” 


A Conflict of the City 
d the Soul. 


an 

N “The Turmoil” (Harper’s), James 
| L. Ford notes in the New York 

Herald, Booth Tarkington may not 
have written a great novel, but he has 
selected a powerful theme, “and that 
is half the battle.” The hero is a 
Poet; the villain is a City—“a mid- 
land city in the heart of fair, open 
country, a dirty and wonderful city 
nestling in the fog of its own smoke. 
The stranger must feel the dirt before 
he feels the wonder, for the dirt will 
be upon him instantly.” To Joyce 
Kilmer, a poet himself, who writes in 
the N. Y. Times, “The Turmoil” is a 
story of “the conflict between the City 
and the Soul, the City striving to crush 
the Soul, or else to mold it into its 
own hideous image. The critic of the 
Chicago Evening Post indulges in a 
smile at Mr. Tarkington’s attempt to 
indicate the poetic temperament, as 
expressed in his hero, Bibbs Sheridan. 
But Joyce Kilmer declares that Bibbs 
is a most eff€ctive hero. “He is an 
invalid in the first part of the book, 
but a wholesome and amusing invalid 
—a rare thing in a novel.” 


“Mr. Tarkington understands the phase 
of municipal and individual psychology 
with which he deals, and he writes with 
an artist’s sympathy, tho not with ap- 
proval. His own attitude, it is evident, is 
that of Bibbs, which happens also to be 
that of Matthew Arnold. -He rebels 
against the god Bigness, against the lust 
for power, wealth and magnitude, which 
inflames many manufacturing communi- 
ties in the United States. He believes 
that this has produced a sort of spiritual, 
physical and mental degeneration among 
the citizens of many American towns, rich 
and poor alike. And he makes out, it 
must be admitted, a strong case of the 
prosecution.” 
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A UNIQUE COMBINATION OF MODERN ART TECHNIQUE 
AND MEDIEVAL DEVOTION 


HE unique power of Augustus 
Vincent Tack’s rich art lies 
in his synthesis of modern 
technique and ancient devo- 
tion. His technique is that 
of the modern impressionists. It re- 
calls, to Jessie Lemont (in an appre- 
ciation published in the /nternational 
Studio), the methods of Giovanni Se- 
gantini, Henri Martin and Henri Le 
Sidanier, artists who, like Tack, em- 
ploy a thick streaking in of colors, 
or at times apply the color in sepa- 
rate touches of pure pigment so large 
that they are synthetized by the eye 
only at a considerable distance, with an 
effect of brilliant vibrancy. These 
three great continental artists, declares 
Jessie Lemont, were technically the 
precursors of Augustus Tack. 

But the younger man has put into 
his canvases a profoundly spiritual and 
religious reverence. “No one can see 
these pictures,” she quotes Carroll 
Brown as saying, “without feeling that 
their creator approached them with as 
reverent a spirit as any of his artist 
forbears in the ages when faith burned 
the brightest and art was the handmaid 
of religion.” Mr. Tack, in the opinion 
of his critic, has not made the mistake 
of so many clever modern artists who 
interest themselves only in spectacular 
and effective feats of technique. He is 
profoundly and emotionally interested 
in what she calls “the symphony of 
humanity.” Mr. Brown thus interprets 
the spirit of Augustus Tack: 


“Whoever aspires to subjects like these 
must be stirred by such ardent emotions 
that he causes the beholder to participate 
in his belief. It is the part of genius to 
set others vibrating in consonance with 
the revelations of his inner being. This 
is the element that glorifies a picture. 
Hence could anything be more absurd 
than the. claims of some of the ultra- 
modern painters that they play upon hith- 
erto unused mental processes and have 
thereby given a new meaning to art? The 
procedure they vaunt as newly discovered 
originated in the most primitive painter, 
who first succeeded in formulating upon 
canvas some idea that had stimulated his 
imagination. Tho his manner be childish 
and his hand uncertain, the result, how- 
ever quaint, if its meaning be conveyed 
suggestively, often surpasses in interest 
and value the latest production of a fin- 
ished technician preoccupied only with 
his tools. It is the underlying thought 
that inevitably counts, for, as with music 
and letters, no work of art can endure 
that is not pervaded with an emotional 
content, whether demonstrating strength, 
beauty, imagination or belief. How else, 
for instance, in the picture of the thief on 
the cross, cauld Mr. Tack infuse into the 
limbs of the Christ that sense of absolute 
divinity, an effect not proceeding from 
their complete repose as contrasted with 


the writhing body of the thief, for it is 
something intrinsic in themselves? No 
one not possessing deep poetic insight 
could thus enthrall the imagination of the 
onlooker, who, for the limbs alone, visual- 
izes wholly 

Him whose blessed feet 


Were nailed for our 
cross.”’ 


advantage to the bitter 

It would be a mistake to infer, we 
gather from Carroll Brown’s critique, 
that these pictures are of the twentieth 
century only in a certain technical trick. 
Antique art was essentially a presenta- 
tion of external beauty, while with the 
Renaissance the artist began to project 
his own personality. This artist has 
painted deeply psychological pictures, 
attempting nothing less than the depic- 
tion of the world-soul. 


“Like Rodin’s sculpture, they produce 
the singular conception of an idea emerg- 
ing from within; seemingly in the plastic 
material one beholds a primal impulse in 
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the act of molding itself into shape before 
the eyes. Like Rodin’s sculpture, also, 
they have a monumental simplicity of de- 
sign and an absolute sense of reality that 
is almost overpowering. This is a real- 
ism that does not effect itself by the mul- 
tiplicity of details, for it is subjective 
rather than objective, and its strength is 
psychological as well as pictorial. 
“Eve remorseful, Simon the 
bearer, the thief on the cross with his up- 
turned face, do not depict single dramatic 
moments only in the life of the individual, 
but are surcharged with a universal mean- 
ing. <As to the special signification of 
these pictures—for the artist regards them 
as if they were four movements in a sym- 
phony, each connected with the others and 
leading up to a climax—what is it but the 
expression of all human’ experience 
Have we not all borne felt re- 
morse and received illumination from the 
divine spiritual source? Each picture has 


cross- 


crosses, 


its message, which will inevitably reach 
those who have the understanding to re- 
ceive it.” 





DIMAS 


The artist has infused into the limbs of the Christ a sense of absolute divinity, accomplishing 


this feat through a skilful synthesis of impressionistic technique 


Primitive. 


religious faith of a 


and the 
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Not the least interesting feature of 
this art is the manner in which Augus- 
tus Tack has impressed his symbolism 
without sacrificing elemental realism. 
In each canvas, as Jessie Lemont points 
out, the background suggest illimitable 
space stretching out luminously beyond 
the range of vision. “Each is domi- 
nated by a single human figure, biblical 
in its bigness, symbolic of humanity’s 
heights and depths.” Among the most 
impressive of these newer Tack pic- 
tures are the two entitled “Simon of 
Cyrene” and “The Pardon of Dimas.” 
Jessie Lemont thus characterizes them: 


“Mystery surrounds the story of Simon 
of Cyrene. Biblical history relates that 
chance turned the steps of this strong 
stranger toward the city of Golgotha; 
fate placed him in the midst of a mob, 
who seized him and compelled him to 
carry the cross on which Jesus was to be 
crucified, to the top of Mount Calvary. 
None knew who he was, nor whence nor 
wherefore he was journeying, and the 


REVALUATIONS 


E MUST “return to the 

great masters!” exclaims 

John Cowper Powys. 

“We must return to the 

things in life that really 
matter; and then we shall acquire, per- 
haps, in our little way, the art of keep- 
ing the creators of ugliness at a dis- 
tance!” This is the conclusion of a 
volume of remarkable literary appre- 
ciations just published under the title 
of “Visions and Revisions; a Book of 
Literary Devotions” (New York: G. 
Arnold Shaw). These visions are 
nothing less than thé reaction of the 
author’s own mind to the stimuli of 
the great masters. And each of us is 
advised to live in the world of our 
own “great masters.” Mr. Powys 
explains why: 


“Somehow I think a constant dwelling 
in the company of the ‘great masters’ 
leads us to take with a certain ‘pinch of 
salt’ the strenuous ‘duties’ which the 
world’s voices make so clamorous! It 
may be that our sense of their greatness 
and remoteness produces a certain ‘hu- 
mility’ in us, and a certain mood of ‘wait- 
ing on the Spirit’ not altogether encourag- 
ing to what this age, in its fussy worship 
of energy, calls ‘our creative work.’ Well! 
There is a place doubtless for these ener- 
getic people and their strenuous char- 
acters and their ‘creative work.’ But I 
think there is a place also for those who 
cannot rush about the market-place, or 
climb high Alps, or make engines spin, 
or race, with girded loins, after ‘Truth.’ 
I think there is a place still left for harm- 
less spectators in this Little Theater of 
the Universe. And such spectators will 
do well if they see to it that nothing of 
the fine or the rare or the exquisite 
escapes them. Somebody must have the 
discrimination and the detachment neces- 


CURRENT OPINION 


whole testimony of the three apostles who 
wrote of him is summed up in their books 
in a single short paragraph; then the epi- 
sode is lost sight of in the whelming con- 
trast of a greater tragedy. 

“For this reason, perhaps, the figure of 
Simon of Cyrene has seldom before been 
portrayed in literature or in art. On this 
canvas of Augustus Tack there seems to 
emerge from that dark time a symbol of 
man’s destiny to bear the cross—the bur- 
den that he must bear till the end of time. 

“The whole picture is painted in a 
swiftly cumulative tempo, as if the artist’s 
imagination had impelled him to a rapid 
and brilliant laying on of pigment. There 
is a shimmer of golden light in the vast 
reaches of the background; the brown 
rocks are bare of grass or trees; the one 
flash of color is the red tunic that girdles 
the man’s loins, which seems significant 
of the life impulse or perhaps typical of 
the red glow of passion. 

“The thief on the cross is in the minor 
key; the mood is that of intense quiet. 
The predominating color-tone is the gray 
of a troubled sky which extends over the 





picture as tho the heavens had muffled in 
obscurity earth’s evil. A faint gleam of 
light crosses the center, shining through 
the darkness, betokening a breaking of 
the storm; high above the shifting clouds 
is the clear sky—a band of deep blue. 
There is a stillness throughout the entire 
picture as if the cries, the tumult of a 
mad multitude of people, had died away. 


Such a frankly religious and devo- ' 


tional note in modern art is not pleas- 
ing to all critics, needless to say: and 
we discover one of them, Charles H. 
Caffin, declaring at the conclusion of 
a none too enthusiastic review of these 
pictures in the New York American: 
“In the mystical religious note of all 
these pictures there is a medieval rather 
than a modern tone. They are modern 
in workmanship, but their spirit is 
shackled with the burden of the past, 
when humanity cowered beneath the 
fatalism of its preoccupation with its 
own sinfulness.” 


BY JOHN COWPER POWYS—A PLEA 
FOR THE “GRAND STYLE” 


sary to do justice to our ‘creative minds.’ 
The worst of it is, everybody in these 
days rushes off to ‘create,’ and pauses not 
a moment to look round to see whether 
what is being created is worth creating!” 


Over-ridden by theorists and preach- 
ers and “ethical water-carriers,” we 
need a little rest, according to Mr. 
Powys, who was formerly a lecturer 
for Oxford University Extension, as 
well as a member of the Education 
Department of the City of Hamburg. 
We need a little yawning and stretch- 
ing, and a little “quiet sitting at the 
feet of the Immortal Gods.” This is 
the sort of thing, he explains, that he 
himself has attempted in his “book of 
literary devotions.” 


“We gather, I fancy, from this kind of 
hurried passing through enchanted gar- 
dens, a sort of curious unwillingness to 
let our ‘fixed convictions’ deprive us any 
more of the spiritual adventures to which 
we have a right. We begin to understand 
the danger of such convictions, of such 
opinions, of such ‘constructive consist- 
ency. We grow prepared to ‘give our- 
selves up,’ to ‘yield ourselves willingly’ 
to whatever new Revelation of the Eva- 
sive One chance may throw in our way. 
It is in such yieldings, such surprises by 
the road, such new vistas and perspectives, 
that life loves to embody itself. To re- 
fuse them is to turn away from Life and 
dwell in the kingdom of the shadow... . 
Why not simply react to one mysterious 
visitor after another, as they approach us, 
and caress or hurt us, and go their way? 
Why not, for an interlude, be Life’s chil- 
dren instead of her slaves or her masters, 
and let Her lead us, the great crafty 
Mother, whither she will?” 


Whatever spiritual danger this atti- 
tude toward life and literature might 
entail, it would get rid of many of our 


“foolish agitations,’ and, more than 
anything else, it is just what our 
generation requires, according to Mr. 
Powys. To appreciate literature, our 
minds must possess the ability to take 
with Protean receptivity “first one 
form and then another, as the great 
Spells, one by one, are thrown and 
withdrawn.” ; 


“It is because so many of us are so 
limited in our capacity for ‘variable re- 
action’ that there are so few good critics. 
But we are all, I think, more multiple- 
souled than we care to admit. It is our 
foolish pride of consistency, our absurd 
desire to be ‘constructive,’ that makes us 
so dull. A critic need not necessarily ap- 
proach the world from the ‘pluralistic’ 
angle; but there must be something of 
such ‘pluralism’ in his natural temper, or 
the writers he can respond to will be 
very few! 

“Let it be quite plainly understood. It 
is impossible to respond to a great genius 
halfway. It is a case of all or nothing. 
If you lack the courage, or the variability, 
to go all the way with very different mas- 
ters, and to let your constructive consist- 
ency take care of itself, you may become, 
perhaps, an admirable moralist; you will 
never be a clairvoyant critic.” 


In this series of tentative and provo- 
cative essays Mr. Powys holds up “the 
mirror of one particular sensibility” to 
no less. than seventeen great masters 
of the most diverse character and 
genius. These masters include Rabe- 
lais, Dante, Shakespeare, El Greco, 
Milton, Charles Lamb, Dickens, Goe- 
the, Matthew Arnold, Shelley, Keats, 
Nietzsche, Thomas Hardy, Walter 
Pater, Dostoevsky, Edgar Allan Poe, 
and Walt Whitman. His predominat- 
ing interest in all is that quality he 
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terms the “grand style.” His defini- 
tion of the “grand style” is significant, 
in view of its rarity among the writers 
of to-day. “With what relief do we 
return to it, after the wallowings and 
rhapsodies, the agitations and prosti- 
tutions, of those who have it not!” 
He indicates first what the “grand 
style” does not consist in: 


“There are certain things that cannot 
—because of something essentially ephem- 
eral in them—be dealt with in the grand 
style. 

“Such are, for instance, our modern 
controversies about the problem of Sex. 
We may be Feminists or Anti-Feminists 
—what you will—and we may be able to 
throw interesting light on these compli- 
cated relations; but we cannot write of 
them, either in prose or poetry, in the 
grand style, because the whole discussion 
is ephemeral; because, with all its gravity, 
it is irrelevant to the things that ulti- 
mately matter! 

“The test is always that of Permanence, 
and of immemorial human association. 
It is, at bottom, nothing but human asso- 
ciation that makes the grand style what it 
is. Things that have, for centuries upon 
centuries, been associated with human 
pleasures, human sorrows, and the great 
recurrent dramatic moments of our lives, 
can be expressed in this style; and only 
such things. The great style is a sort 
of organic, self-evolving work of art, to 
which the innumerable units of the great 
human family have all put their hands. 
That is why so large a portion of what 
is written in the great style is anonymous 
—like Homer and much of the Bible and 
certain old ballads and songs. It is for 
this reason that Walter Pater is right 
when he says that the important thing in 
Religion is the Ceremony, the,Litany, the 
Ritual, the Liturgical Chants, and not the 
Creeds or the Commandmifiits, or dis- 
cussion upon Creed or, Commandment. 
Creeds change, Moralityy ges, Mys- 
ticism changes, Philosoph anges—but 
the Word of our God—the Word of 
Humanity—in gesture, in ritual, in the 
heart’s natural crying—abideth forever !” 


The very existence of this “grand 
style,’ John Cowper Powys points cut, 
is a protest against false views of 
“progress” and of “evolution.” “Man 
may alleviate his lot in a thousand 
directions; he may build up one Uto- 
pia after another; but the grand style 
will still remain; will remain as the 
ultimate expression of his life that 
cannot change—while he remains 
Man.” 

How far may we live in the light 
of the grand style? We can live, Mr. 
Powys is quite certain, in the atmos- 
phere, the temper, the mood, the atti- 
tude towards things which “the grand 
style” used by the great “planetary 
creators” evokes and sustains. Al- 
ready there are certain individuals 
who have discovered the secret of liv- 
ing in the “grand style”: 

“There are a certain number of solitary 
spirits moving among us who have a way 
of troubling us by their aloofness from 
our controversies, our disputes, our argu- 


“THE GRAND STYLE” 





A PEARY OF THE INTELLECT 


The explorations of John Cowper Powys have been 


into the farthest spiritual north to the 


highest parallel of mental latitude 


ments, our ‘great problems.’ We all 
them Epicures, Pagans, Heathen, Egoists, 
Hedonists and Virtuosos. And yet not 
one of these words exactly fits them. 
What they are really doing is living in 
the atmosphere and the temper of ‘the 
grand style’-—and that is why they are 
so irritating and provocative! To them 
the most important thing in the world is 
to realize to the fullest limit of the con- 
sciousness what it means to be born a 
Man. The actual drama of our mortal 
existence, reduced to the simplest terms, 
is enough to occupy their consciousness 
and their passion. In this sphere—in the 
sphere of the ‘inevitable things’ of human 
life—everything becomes to them a sacra- 
ment. Not a symbol—be it noted—but a 
sacrament! The food they eat; the wine 
they drink; their waking and sleeping; 
the hesitancies and reluctances of their 
devotions; the swift anger of their re- 
coils and retreats; their long loyalties; 
their savage reversions; their sudden 
‘lashings out’; their hate and their love 
and their affection; the simplicities of 
these everlasting moods are in all of us 
—become, every one of them, matters of 
sacramental efficiency. To regard each 
day, as it dawns, as a ‘last day,’ and to 


make of its sunrise, of its noon, of its 
sunsetting, a rhythmic antiphony to the 
eternal gods—this is to live in the spirit 
of the ‘grand style.” It has nothing to 
do with ‘right’ or ‘wrong.’ Saints may 
practice it. The whole thing consists in 
growing vividly conscious of those moods 
and events which are permanent and hu- 
man, as compared with those other 
moods and events which are transitory 
and unimportant.” 


The critics of the Powys type of 
criticism, as exemplified in the Boston 
Transcript, are of the opinion that he 
is “inclined to set forth his individual 
judgments as if they were universal 
opinions. The result is an 
of commonplaces which, mingled with 
an ecstatic and ejaculatory style, fails 
to impress or convince the reader.” 
The same writer notes in a summary 
dismissal of Mr. Powys’ manner of ex- 


abundance 


pression: “Doubtless some may joy of 
it, doubtless it may be more impressive 
as a spoken message from a platform, 
but on the printed page it scarcely 
seems to be of any permanent value.” 
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EDITH WHARTON: TWO CONFLICTING ESTIMATES 


HE only American name that 

Henry James found occasion 

to name in his latest appraisal 

of contemporary English fic- 

tion (“Notes on Novelists,” 
Scribner’s) was that of Edith Whar- 
ton. Even more recently, in the pages 
of the English Quarterly Review, 
Percy Lubbock plays a glowing tribute 
to the art of this distinguished Ameri- 
can woman, considering in detail her 
short stories and novels, and bestowing 
upon her the high praise that as a 
writer she has never relapsed into a 
settled life, that the entire bulk of her 
work has been “the adventure of her 
rare and distinguished critical intelli- 
gence.” By a curious coincidence, 
Robert Herrick has just contributed 
to the New Republic his own estimate 
of the work of his fellow-craftsman, 
an estimate that must prove a valuable 
corrective upon the enthusiasm which 
the James and Lubbock tributes might 
tend to evoke. 

“She has waylaid all manner of 
dramatic moments in widely various 
scenes,” notes Percy Lubbock, “not 
merely in different lands under differ- 
ent skies, but in a large diversity of 
mental and moral climates.” 


“She has made many experiments, and 
has been drawn aside into not a few 
digressions, some of which have seemed 
to break, a little too abruptly, the for- 
ward march of her work. Yet her rest- 
less movement has never been wayward, 
for it has been directed by a single in- 
tention; and it is precisely this that has 
brought her work to the brilliance it has 
latterly reached, not, merely of lucidity 
and precision, but of quick color and ex- 
pressive charm. Her intention has clearly 
been to leave no image and no moment 
uncriticized, to analyze every impression 
and to interrogate every conclusion; and 
the timely moral pointed by her work is 
the dependence of the reason and beauty 
of literary form upon this activity.” 


Each of Mrs. Wharton’s later books 
represents for Percy Lubbock a new 
difficulty mastered. ‘The House of 
Mirth,” “Ethan Frome,” “The Custom 
of the Country,” “The Reef,” “The 
Fruit of the Tree,” all indicate to the 
English critic a talent which has never 
tired of the enterprize of criticism, and 
for which, consequently, one cannot 
prescribe limitations. And with her 
development he notes the new attain- 
ment of the American authoress to 
round and fuse her subject, throwing 
over it the light “of so receptive and 
intent a mood that, when once the 
development is started, it carries itself 
through to the end, moving as one 
mass and needing no further impul.- 
sion.” He concludes: 


“Her books are the books of an imagi- 
nation far more easily stimulated to work 


OF HER ART 


than induced to ruminate. Their curious 
lack of anything that could be disengaged 
as a philosophy of life, a characteristic 
synthesis of belief, is no doubt their 
weakness from one point of view, just 
as their fine clear-cut outline is their 
strength from another. The mind that 
has ‘never, so to say, compromized itself 
with life, that has kept its critical in- 
tegrity entirely out of the way of imagi- 
nable superstitution, must naturally pay 
for its fastidiousness in some sort; and it 
may well pay by the loss of the fullest 
possible intimacy with the stuff of char- 
acter—especially of social character as 
opposed to individual—an intimacy more 
lightly won by the uncritical mind which 
does not know how to use it. There is 
accordingly a certain amount of Mrs. 
Wharton’s work which shows the general 
defect of the tour de force—a defect, not 
of sinew or bone, but of vein and mar- 
row. Such are the penalties of a talent 
whose leading qualities are swiftness and 
acuteness. But it is precisely in the case 
of a talent like this that summary in- 
ferences are most misleading, for its 
future can never be predicted. As time 
goes on its power is revealed by the fact 
that it begins to add to itself, right and 
left, the very virtues which appeared 
furthest from its’ reach, and to produce 
work which has gained in every respect, 
in freshness and vigor as in controlled 
flexibility, over its earlier experiments. 
This has been the history of the work of 
Mrs. Wharton; and, because it has not 
only had a history but is constantly mak- 
ing one, always attacking new positions 
and never repeating either a failure or a 
success, it is work of the kind most of all 
interesting to criticism, work of which, 
in the middle of its course, nothing can 
be foretold but that its best is yet to 
come.” 


Robert Herrick readily grants Mrs. 
Wharton’s technical virtuosity as a 
fact. She writes, perhaps, “too con- 
sciously well.” Her technic, he points 
out, is founded on the approved tradi- 
tion of French fiction, “the tradition 
of refinements and exclusions, of sub- 
tleties and intentions, the tradition of 
Flaubert and Turgenev, on which Mr. 
James admiringly formed himself a 
generation ago, rather than on the 
richer if less esthetically satisfying tra- 
dition of English and Russian fiction, 
of Fielding and Thackeray, of Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky.” 


“Technical proficiency of any sort, ac- 
cording to any intelligent ideal, is com- 
mendable surely, but only in measure as 
it achieves the purpose of all technic, 
which is effective creation. No true artist 
can be content with a triumph of manner 
alone. If Mrs. Wharton were forced to 
remain on a solitary pedestal of technical 
proficiency, hers would be a lonely posi- 
tion in this day of unacademic freedom 
in all creative effort, and her admirers 
by dwelling too insistently on her ex- 
cellent manner would do her a dubious 
service, all the more as their praises seem 


to deny the validity of other and robuster 
ideals for the novel. It may well be, in- 
deed, that French tradition with all its 
reservations is already doomed in favor 
of that freer, more epic treatment of 
life so much deprecated by Mr. James in 
his comments on Tolstoy.” 


But what, asks the Chicago novelist, 
has Edith Wharton done toward paint- 
ing in our national canvas? 


“Granting the utility and significance 
of all elements in the scene, granting at 
least for ‘The House of Mirth’ and ‘The 
Fruit of the Tree,’ the authenticity of 
portrayal, nevertheless, beyond the single 
figure of Lily Bart, which is doubtless the 
most authoritative version ever rendered 
of the shallowly rooted and socially ob- 
sessed American girl, there is little of 
importance that remains. For one reason, 
Mrs. Wharton’s stories are almost man- 
less in any real conception of the sex, and 
in spite of the dominance of American 
women in our social world we have not 
yet reached the point where men are ut- 
terly negligible. .. .” 

“As for the woman side of the picture, 
Mrs. Wharton’s chosen contribution has 
been quite exclusively in the realm of 
social passion, which she has correctly 
portrayed as the pathological absorption 
of American women. Even her skill and 
her special knowledge have not saved her 
from exaggerations, unrealities, and repe- 
titions. The prevailing tone, the final 
taste, of this American society is that of 
a marvelous thinness—tinniness, rather. 
Are we as a people when we evolve into 
society, are our women, even, as men- 
tally and spiritually anemic as Mrs. 
Wharton’s world betrays them? Without 
too easy a patriotism it may be doubted 
whether this clever observer has been 
fair even to our most fashionable cir- 
cles. Certainly she has not cared to tone 
her pictures by vigorous contrasts or 
shaded examples. Instances of these she 
has offered, but with little enthusiasm; 
they are pallid ghosts, her nice people, 
who by right of soul as well as of blood 
belong to the world she has chosen to ex- 
ploit. Why has Mrs. Wharton never 
cared to do more for them, for the Sel- 
dens, the Marvells?” 


Primarily because she is not a social 
historian, he explains. The secret of 
her real power is to be found in 
“Ethan Frome.” This shortened novel 
is a monochrome prose tragedy, de- 
picting spiritual conflicts which involve 
no necessity of picturing a civilization, 
“But her talent, a defining, analyzing 
and subtilizing talent, has found little 
that was really congenial or suggestive 
in the common run of our coarsely 
accented national life. She has rarely 
caught its more significant notes or 
tried to peer beneath its obvious super- 
ficialities, nor has she been warmly 
charmed by its kaleidoscopic glitter. 
The larger canvas, therefore, I infer, 
is not her natural opportunity, compe- 
tent artist that she is.” 














MESSAGES FROM THE POETS 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HERE was a lively discussion 
on the subject of vers libre at 
the meeting of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America in February. 
The discussion was finally 

seen to be revolving around the ques- 
tion whether the new-old form should 
or should not be termed poetry. But 
there seemed to be general agreement 
that, whatever it is to be called, vers 
libre has justified itself as literature. It 
certainly does make more shadowy than 
ever the line between prose and poetry. 
But “we should worry” over that fact. 
If free verse can bring, as it has brought, 
a new ardor into the creation of vital 
literature, it has justified its existence. 
Which, however, is very different from 
saying that it should or will supplant 
the old forms of poetry. It does not 
need to do that to justify itself. 

Here is an interesting specimen of 
free verse, by the author of “The Spoon 
River Anthology.” We take it from 
Poetry: 


SILENCE. 


By Epcar Lee Masters. 


and of the sea, 
And the silence of the city when it 

pauses, 

And the silence of a man and a maid, 

And the silence of the sick 

When their eyes roam about the room. 

And I ask: For the depths, 

Of what use is language? 

A beast of the field moans a few times 

When death takes its young. 

And we are voiceless in the presence of 
realities— 

We cannot speak. 


ee known the silence of the stars 


A curious boy asks an old soldier 
Sitting in front of the grocery store, 
“How did you lose your leg?” 

And the old soldier is struck with silence, 

Or his mind flies away 

Because he cannot concentrate it on Get- 
tysburg. 

It comes back jocosely 

And he says, “A bear bit it off.” 

And the boy wonders, while the old 
soldier 

Dumbly, feebly lives over 

The flashes of guns, the thunder of can- 
non, 

The shrieks of the slain, 

And himself lying on the ground, 

And the hospital surgeons, the knives, 

And the long days in bed. 

But if he could describe it all 

He would be an artist. 

But if he were an artist there would be 
deeper wounds 

Which he could not describe. 


There is the silence of a great hatred, 
And the silence of a great love, 
And the silence of an embittered friend- 
ship. 
There is the silence of a spiritual crisis, 
Through which your soul, exquisitely tor- 
tured, : 


Comes with visions not to be uttered 

Into a realm of higher life. 

There is the silence of defeat. 

There is the silence of those unjustly 
punished ; 

And the silence of the dying whose hand 

Suddenly grips yours. 

There is the silence between father and 
son, 

When the father cannot explain his life, 

Even tho he be misunderstood for it. 


There is the silence that comes between 

husband and wife. 

There is the silence of those who have 
failed ; 

And the vast silence that covers 

Broken nations and vanquished leaders. 

There is the silence of Lincoln, 

Thinking of the poverty of his youth. 

And the silence of Napoleon 

After Waterloo. 

And the silence of Jeanne d’Arc 

Saying amid the flames, “Blessed Jesus”— 

Revealing in two words all sorrow, all 
hope. 

And there is the silence of age, 

Too full of wisdom for the tongue to 
utter it 

In words intelligible to those who have 
not lived 

The great range of life. 


And there is the silence of the dead. 
If we who are in life cannot speak 
Of profound experiences, 

Why do you marvel that the dead 
Do not tell you of death? 

Their silence shall be interpreted 
As we approach them. 


The author of “Creation: Post-Im- 
pressionist Poems,” published by Ken- 
nerly, is a young Britisher now in this 
country who earnestly defends free 
verse as having saved his flagging po- 
etic inspiration from a total collapse. 
His volume is all written in this form, 
and it is well worth while for those who 
wish to make a study of the form. 
His poems, like most of the free-verse 
poems, has a certain preciosity about 
them that makes them for the elect 
rather than for the many, which is just 
contrary to the claims most frequently 
made for such verse. From “Creation” 
we select the following as particularly 
good: 


LES MORTS. 


By Horace Ho ttey. 


and my heart 

The lost eyes shine, 

And hands, fonder than all desire, 
Pass slowly on my hair and face. 
Whispers, arising from old depths of 

dream, 

Hover within my thought, awaking tears. 
How soft, 
How soft and tenderly clinging 
Pass the hands of the dead 
Over our hair in darkness. 
These are they that living we could not 
hold 


Gand iy i between the darkness 


That slipped like lustral water 

Out of our hands, away; 

And all our passion, all our desperate 
prayer 

Held them, O held them not. 


A little of what Ruskin called “the 
pathetic fallacy’ — endowing animals 
and inanimate objects with human emo- 
tions—is inevitable and pleasing in po- 
etry. But Katharine Tynan’s new vol- 
ume, “The Flower of Peace,” is so filled 
with pathetic fallacy that there is not 
much room for anything else. She has 
melody and fine inspirations, but her 
collected poems pall upon us because of 
the excess we have mentioned. What, 
however, could be better than this little 
poem, which has already become a fa- 
vorite : 

INTROIT 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


? WERE bliss to see one lark 
Soar to the azure dark 
Singing upon his high celestial 


road, 
I have seen many hundreds soar, thank 
God. 


To see one spring begin 

In her first heavenly green, 

Were grace unmeet for any mortal clod. 

I have seen many springs begin, thank 
God! 

After the lark the swallow, 

Blackbird in hill and hollow, 

Thrushes and nightingales all roads I 
trod, 

As tho one bird were not enough, thank 
God! 


Not one flower, but a rout 

All exquisite, are out: 

All white and golden every stretch of sod, 
As tho one flower were not enough, thank 


God ! 


If the term, minor poet, meant the 
poet who writes in a minor key, then 
Fannie Stearns Davis would be a minor 
poet par excellence. Her Muse is de- 
cidedly a doleful, albeit an exquisitely 
doleful, one. She brings beauty in her 
hands, but it is always a sad beauty. 
Her new volume of poems, “Crack O’ 
Dawn,” is published by Macmillan. This 
gives you a fair taste of its quality: 


AN OLD SONG 


By FANNIE STEARNS Davis. 


ND if I came not again 
A After certain days; 
If no morning sun or rain 
Met me on their ways; 


If the meadows knew no more 
How my feet go free, 

And the folded hills forbore 
Any speech of me; 


If you did not find me here, 
At the door at night, 
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And the cold hearth kept no cheer, 
And the panes no light ;— 


Oh, if I came not again, 

Would you miss me much? 
Would your fingers once be fain 
Of my wandering touch? 


Would you dream me at your side 
In the waking wood, 

Where the old spring hungers hide 
In blue solitude? 


Would you wonder where I passed, 
Into joy or pain? 

Oh, to know you cared, at last, 
Came I not again! 


We have taken the liberty to rechris- 
ten the next poem, which we find in 
Scribner’s. Dr. Finley calls it “Tele- 
funken.” Now everybody ought to know 
that that word refers to a system of 
wireless telegraphy. But, as a matter 
of fact, comparatively few do know it, 
or know it so well that they recognize 
the word when they see it at the head 
of a poem. And it is too good a poem 
to suffer any handicap. Our title is not 
brilliant, but it is not obfuscating: 

THE WIRELESS MAST AT 
SAYVILLE. 


By JouHNn FINtey. 


HAT wondrous crop has grown 
upon this shore! 
A tendril of the earth has felt 


its way 
Far skyward from the barren sand and 
clay, 
Rising a half a thousand feet or more 
Above the scrub-oaks of the island floor, 
Without a leaf or bough, exc®pt a 
spray 
Of radiate, vibrant threads—a thing of 
gray 
That sprang from some night-sown, wind- 
carried spore. , 


More sensitive than that rare plant which 
shrinks 
If one but touch a leaf, this sentient 
tree 
Knows what is said in distant Germany, 
And e’en could whisper what a war-lord 
thinks 
(As once the oak revealed a deity), 
But stands there, listening, silent as a 
sphinx. 


Mr. Viereck’s ballad in the /nterna- 
tional is done with a cleverness and skill 
few poets on either side of the sea can 
hope to equal: °‘ 


A BALLAD OF SAINT VITUS. 
By GerorGE SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


IRLS fidget with their fans. Scarce 
GG heard, 
The murmurs pause. The cur- 
tain rings. 
Desire, like an uncouth bird, 
Against the playhouse flaps huge wings. 
The crowds, like crazy silhouettes, 
Reel to a tune more fierce than gay 
From thousand frantic cabarets; 
Saint Vitus stalks along Broadway. 
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This is the turkey trot. The Saint 
Spurs them. They mimic, scared of 
peace, 
Till the last blazing billboards faint, 
The mad gyrations of Maurice. 
When frem wan sleep they start, the 
drug 
Still whips their blood. Thus night and 
day, 
With tango, grapevine, bunny-hug, 
Saint Vitus trots along Broadway. 


And yet—why not? To-morrow closes 
The door of life and ends my rime, 
And where Milady pins my roses 
The worm will leave a trail of slime. 
New bacchants wheel to measures new— 
Who shall remember Gaby’s sway? 
And who shall think of us, of you 
And me, along the mad white way? 


L’ENVOI. 
Dear, Death, the fowler, spreads his net, 
And lovely limbs are made of clay; 
Our dust shall twitch with vain regret 
If love we seize not while we may: 
Prince Vitus stalks along Broadway! 


There are two exquisite love-songs 
in the March Century by Mary Carolyn 
Davies. Love songs by women are al- 
ways, or nearly always, a little too un- 
restrainedly rhapsodic. But perhaps that 
is merely a man’s criticism. This is 
rhapsody, but exceptionally fine rhap- 
sody : 

A LOVE-SONG. 


By Mary Carotyn Davies. 


HAT is love? 
Love is when you touch me; 
Love is a noise of stars sing- 


ing as they march; 
Love is a voice of worlds glad to be to- 
gether ; 
What is love? 


There is a strong wall about me to pro- 
tect me: 

It is built of the words you have said to 
me. 


There are swords about me to keep me 
safe: 
They are the kisses of your lips. 


Before me goes a shield to guard me 
from harm: 

It is the shadow of your arms between 
me and danger. 


All the wishes of my mind know your 
name, 

And the white desires of my heart 

They are acquainted with you. 

The cry of my body for completeness, 

That is a cry to you. 

My blood beats out your name to me, un- 
ceasing, pitiless— 

Your name, your name. 


My body talks about you in the night, 

My hand says soft, “His hand is like a 
shield.” 

My cheek grows warm, remembering your 
lips. 

My arms reach blindly out into the dark; 

My pulses say, “We cannot beat without 
him” ; 









And my eyes do not speak at all, for 
what they know is beyond being 
said. 

My body talks about you all night long. 

I cannot sleep, my body talks so loud. 


We consider this from the Jndepend- 
ent one of the best sonnets we have seen 
for a long time: 


IN THE OFFICE. 
By Simon. Barr. 


OUR after hour, she rattles at the 
H keys, 
With head bent low and furtive 
smiling lips,— 

Blind to the world that through her 
ribbon slips, 
Dreaming girl-dreams, 

ries. 
Hour after hour, the hands of little ease 
Know not their soul,—flash from their 
finger-tips 
Strong words that rear a tower or 
launch great ships 
Voyaging for miracles upon strange seas; 
Strong worlds that crush in steel and 
blaze in fire; 
Startle a myriad arms; give life to 
wheels ; 
Fashion men’s destinies and wing desire; 
Levy earth’s tribute; guide the golden 


re-living memo- 


stream ;— 
She weaves the magic age... yet 
weary feels... 


Dead monodies and dreams her 


greater dream. 


In the Masses we find two strikingly 
good poems by an author new to us. 
This is one of them: 


A 


Over the vanishing tide-swept ribbon of 
shoreway come, 
Into the hill-locked forest, for I am 
your mother and home. 


“I, the childless and husbandless: I, the 
slender of feet, 
Lithe of flank and of shoulder: un- 
maternal and fleet; 
All ye may crave Aphrodite: to me after 
Mary ye come— 
I the untamed am your mother; I am 
your lover and home. 


ARTEMIS. 
By Lypra G1sson. 


VOICE—the voice of Artemis, re- 
sonant over the sea: 


“Search through valleys and 
marshes, and ye shall come to 
me 


“And when your voices are weary, and 
your songs grown harsh and old, 

I shall not comfort nor coddle: my 

arms shall never enfold. 

seek your motherly goddess!—lay 

down your heads on her breast— 

Ye shall speed to me fleetly, lightly, 
when ye have waked from rest. 


Go 


“My songs are songs for the strong ones, 
my rule is no rule for the weak. 
Over the shore and the mountains 
come—I am yours to seek. 
Swim the rivers swiftly; lightly and 
gladly run: 
Ye pray to your motherly Marys: but 
I am the ultimate one.” 




















THE TRIP OF THE SUBMARINE 


What we have said about the thin 
line, if there is any at all, between free 
verse and prose is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing from the N. Y. Times. It is 
well worth reading, whatever it be 
called, and has the real Whitman qual- 
ity. Walt might have written it him- 
self and felt glad that he had: 


KULTUR. 
By J. H. Greene. 


One must have a bit of chaos in one’s soul if 
one wishes to give birth to a dancing star.— 
Nietzsche. 
OUR own prophet confounds you! 
We mean to keep intact our kin 
with chaos— 

The throbbing turbulence, 

The royal rebel, the protester 

That laughs at rule and overregulation. 

We will obey the laws we make our- 
selves ; 

We wish to grow like grass and flow like 
torrents, 

Not be clipped to gardens of geometry 

Or curbed within your sentineled canals. 

And flatly we decline to deify mere 
mechanism. 

Know you not, Kultur, 

That an ideally perfect machine would 
not go? 

Ask any engineer. 

It is the little touch of ramshackleness— 

The irreconcilable, not to be regulated, 

Innate cussedness of everything— 

That allows the thing to work. 

Know you not, Kultur, 

The academically accurate drawing is bad 


art? 

Ask any artist. 

So your drill sergeants’ dominating 
damnation 

Is not for us—who are artists and en- 
gineers 


Coping with the chaos of a continent. 

The sons and daughters of the Great De- 
claration 

Demand the liberty to learn of their own 
mistakes. 

We do not tread another man’s trail; 


We go cross lots, 

And are the jayhawkers of the world, 

But off the highways we kick up nuggets 

We surprise unexpected divinity 

And get lost to find ourselves. 

We wili scrap any philosophy or burn 
any Bible. 

We take science as a sign-post to the un- 
known, not as the unknown itself; 


We daub no idols out of metaphysic 
mud. 

Behind the triangulating theories of your 
professors 


We see the elusive grin of the Cosmos. 
The chorale of eternity is not a goose- 


step 

Or the way to Paradise a strategic rail- 
way. 

We try to grow greater by bowing to a 
greater, 


By inspiring the floodtide of the Infinite, 

By falterings and rude approximations, 

By spasm and lapses and errors, 

Growing with the healthy irregularity of 
living things, 

Never perfect and rigid, but ever alive, 

As a man in his might is alive— 

In his sins and his shames is alive— 

In his power to make songs of his sins 

And saints of his shames is alive! 


One of the few really good poems the 
war has produced appears in the March 
Delineator. It is simple and sincere 
and it will wear well: 

HENRI. 


By GeorGe STERLING. 


O-NIGHT I drifted to the restau- 
rant 


We scribblers fancy, finding it un- 


changed 
Save that I saw no more my dapper 
friend, 
The waiter Henri. When I asked for 
him, 
“Gone to the War,” another waiter 
ae 


“Gone to the War!” That man, so mild 


a part 





IN THE FIGHTING X-2 UNDER 


[It is comparatively easy to imagine the fear of the death-dealing scouts of the under- 


sea, which must exist on the stoutest armored battleship. ; 
Could you crowd all the enthusiasm of a lifetime into a choking “Ay, Ay, 


of a submarine. 
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Of peace and its traditions! Debonair, 

Childlike, alert, and none too strong, we'd 
thought. 

He who had served so deftly, and, secure 
Had walked the beaten path and sheltered 
ways— 
now was 
kings! 

Gentle he was, and ever with a smile. 

Ah! wears he still a smile? For now his 
soul 

Has taken iron, and stood forth austere, 

Made suddenly acquainted with despair, 

And pain, and horror, and the timeless 
things. 

I called him once, and he unhurried came; 

And now he hurries at Another’s beck— 

Ancient, enormous, immemorial War— 

And, past the trampled valley of the 
Meuse, 

Finds a red service in the day’s vast hall 

Of thunders, and in night’s domain of 
death 

Attends, unless he too be of the dead. 

And I sit here beneath the harmless 
lights! 


He with the cannon and the 


O simple soul War’s hands laid hold upon 

And led to devastations, and the shock, 

Of legions, and the rumble of huge guns, 

And crash and lightning of the rended 
shells, 

Above a region veined and pooled with 

blood ! 

now have 

youth 

That took, in ages past, the battle-line, 

And in a mighty Cause had faith and 
love. 

You are the hero now, and I the sheep! 

And quietly beneath the pleasant lamps 

I sit, and wonder how you fare to-night. 

It's midnight now in France. Perhaps 
you find 

Uneasy slumber; or perhaps, entrenched, 

You wait the night attack across the rain. 

Perhaps, my friend, they've made your 
bed with spades! 

And I sit moody here, remembering, 

As careless men and women rise and go, 

I never asked you if you had a wife. 


You part with all intrepid 


THE SEA 


But suppose you were in command 


Sir!” to orders to run under cover of darkness to the mouth of C—— harbor and sink two 


cruisers and a battleship of the enemy’s fleet lying there? 


That’s what 


the Junior Lieu- 


tenant of the X-2 says he did, and his inside story of the porpoise run against the enemy, 
as told to R. Danenhower of the New York Herald, has unusual details as well as con- 


vincing thrills.] 


S THE bow line was cast off and the 
motors turned over slowly astern I 
realized that at last real business 

was ahead. We had air and provisions 
for a week, oil fuel for 350 miles of sur- 
face running with Diesel engines and elec- 
tricity for three hours submerged run- 
ning at eight knots, or one hour at ten 
knots. I mentally reviewed our equip- 
ment with the hope that no fault of per- 
sonnel or “material” would mar the suc- 
cess of our mission. 

Sharp at a quarter to ten we were run- 
ning out of the harbor. I couldn’t resist 


an exultant wave at our sister ship, the. 
X-1, whose commander and crew would 
have been green with envy if they had 
known our orders. 

We were turning our backs on our own 
fleet for a run nor’-nor’west of 196 miles. 
I reckoned we could make twelve knots 
steadily till daybreak, running on the 
surface, of course, and set my revolutions 
accordingly. Sunrise wouldn’t be till four 
or even later if it were a cloudy morning, 
so I counted on two hours’ leeway to 
make our attack as soon as we had light 
for it. 


Except for old Jansen at the helm, 
Dallas and I were alone on the bridge. 
He let out a regular siren yell, and turned 
crimson all over his pink and white face 
when I told him our orders. I turned the 
boat over to him and ducked below to tell 
the men. I didn’t know eighteen throats 
could make such a rip-snorter of a roar 
as they gave. The “subs” aren’t like the 
big ships. With such a small crew I 
knew the men personally and felt I could 
count on each and every one, especially 
on old Jansen at the helm, and Brown, 
the gunner’s mate. No need to caution 
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the engine room crew for special watch- 
fulness. Every oiler aft knew a warm 
bearing would damn him forever in the 
eyes of his shipmates. 


E raced along about six miles out 
W to sea, where there was less 
chance of encountering floating 
mines. Just as dusk was setting in Dallas 
reported an aeroplane to leeward. I could 
just make it out with my binoculars, a 
tiny speck about eight hundred feet up 
and bearing down toward us. I hated 
to use the juice of my batteries that 
would be so precious later on, but I 
wanted no chances of unnecessary dis- 
covery. So I trimmed her down and ran 
along a depth of sixty feet at eight knots 
for nearly an hour to be sure of com- 
plete darkness when we came up. I kept 
our course nor’-nor’west, which is just as 
easy under water as above, thanks to the 
gyroscopic compass. Soon the man on 
watch at the bell receiver reported the 
sound of a ship’s propellers above. We 
sure were in well-populated waters! I 
turned my place at the periscopes over to 
Dallas and listened myself. The steady, 
rhythmic beat was well off our port bow. 
I blew the main ballast tank so that our 
conning tower was just awash and went 
up to have a look for both the aeroplane 
and the passing ship. Those sky-pilots 
maintain they can see us and get us with 
bombs at any depth, but that claim was 
belied in this. case, for a thoro search of 
the darkening skies showed no bird-man 
on our trail 
The only thing the periscope showed me 
was a 10,000 ton cruiser a hundred yards 
or so to windward of us. It was nearly 
dark and cloudy, with just a few stars 
peeping out. Apparently her lookout 
didn’t see us. What a chance if she had 
been an enemy! It was after colors, of 
course, but by her cage masts I placed her 
as one of our own cruisers, probably the 
furthest north of our patrol, as we were 
now on the edge of disputed waters. It 
did me good to know by actual experience 
how invisible we were. When we were far 
enough off so that if I had mistaken her 
identity we had time to get down before 
her guns could be trained I fired our 
recognition signal for that night, green- 
red-green. She replied according to code, 
so we came all the way to the surface and 
kept on steadily at twelve knots. 


through the night and I kept hoping 

for rain or at least a dull sunrise. 
Brown, the gunner’s mate, said he was 
sure we'd be favored with suitable weather 
through the righteousness of our cause, 
but I pinned my faith on the barometer, 
which had fallen two points. There was 
more rest than usual that night on the 
X-2. I wanted the men especially fresh 
for the day’s work, and so made the two 
watches off duty turn in and pipe down. 
Our 165 by 15 feet is divided up with a 


lk CLOUDS gradually thickened 
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crew space where the men in their bunks 
get little of the sound of the engines. 

At two o’clock we were off C. harbor, 
according to my reckoning, but, as all 
navigation lights on the enemy’s coast 
were extinguished or misplaced, we stood 
off and on near where I placed the shore 
line, till we should have daylight for an 
accurate reckoning. I studied the charts 
for the hundredth time, thanking our 
stars the harbor mouth was two miles 
wide, so that the probabilities were against 
our finding an obstruction built across it. 
The chart gave the bottom on the sand 
bar in front of the entrance as shell and 
hard sand, which was lucky for us, as we 
could hope to run with very little under 
our keel in no fear of rocks. But the 
shallowness worried me. My chart showed 
a bare six and a half fathoms over the 
bar, continuing slightly deeper till it 
sheered off into the deep basin that was 
the inner harbor. From the top of her 
periscopes to the bottom of her keel the 
X-2 displaced exactly twenty feet. It 
would be ticklish work to navigate in 
those six and a half fathoms (39 feet) 
without being drawn down by suction and 
striking bottom so hard as to rebound up 
to the surface and be sighted by the ene- 
my. .. . Would sunrise never come? 

At half-past four, under heavy rain 
clouds, there was light to make out the 
big gray forts at each side of the entrance. 
We lay not more than a mile inside an 
island that, according to my chart, was 
two miles outside the forts, so it behooved 
us to get under way quickly before there 
was light for the island or fort watches 
to sight us. 

Being satisfied of how far our run 
should be and verifying our course with 
the compass while still on the surface, I 
quickly trimmed down and ran at a depth 
of sixty feet at as low speed as consistent 
with good handling—about four knots. It 
was high tide, just beginning to ebb, so 
at least we would find all the water on the 
bar that was possible. 


Dallas down every man was on the 

qui vive. As we neared where the 
bar was charted we came up till the pres- 
sure gauge showed only ten feet over us, 
ten feet to hide us from the forts’ look- 
outs and guns. 

Suddenly there was a jar that stirred us 
off our pins and we felt the all too fa- 
miliar sensation of sucking bottom. As 
previously instructed, the diving-rudder 
man immediately gave her up-rudder. I 
ordered full speed ahead, tho I knew it 
meant our periscope would come up, giv- 
ing the fort watches a good look at us. 
Still if we hadn’t gone full speed we 
would have been sucked down solidly into 
sand and good-by to our chances at those 
men-o’-war inside. Curse shallow-water 
navigation anyhow! 

Sure enough we had to porpoise, but in 
a second were down again in the deep 
basin beyond the bar. We weren’t up 


N O more sleep on the X-2 now. From 


even long enough for me to get a good 
look around. We must rush the work 
along now before the men in the fort, set 
into frenzied activity by our momentary 
appearance, could take measures against 
us. We ran at ten knots at a depth of 
forty feet and in no time at all had cov- 
ered the mile from the entrance to where 
the men-o’-war were reported to lie. Now 
was the time. Our torpedoes were in 
place in their tubes, six new 18-inch super- 
heaters ready for their final runs. It only 
remained to come up, sight the enemy, 
take aim and fire. 


TOOK a firm grip of the periscope 
wheel and ordered a quick porpoise, 
putting the glass just out for an ob- 
servation. Through the spray that broke 
from it I saw our big gray targets. There 
on our port side a hundred yards ahead 
lay a battle-ship of the super-dreadnought 
type, stern to, alongside the wharf, coal- 
ing. Midstream to our starboard lay a 


light cruiser of the first class, and eight - 


hundred yards up the basin between the 
two a small armored cruiser. The flat 
country was thickly veiled with mist and 
a drizzly rain. A choppy sea added to our 
chances of making our first shot unob- 
served. I steered a course straight to the 
starboard side of the dreadnought to 
launch the torpedo just forward of amid- 
ships at a distance of about three hundred 
yards. ; 

Her lookout hadn’t picked us up yet. 
As we raced toward her I saw officers on 
her stern sighting the forts with binoc- 
ulars. I imagined gunboats and destroy- 
ers rushing down to the entrance, but 
there was no time to turn the glass for a 
look that way. We crept on unnoticed. 
I don’t mind confessing my hand on the 
toggle of the firing valve shook, and it 
wasn’t all from the vibrations of our en- 
gines either. Suddenly a big seaman on 
the forecastle saw us, waved his cap 
frantically and ran toward an officer. My 
range scale read 349 yards. 

The cross wires of the periscopes were 
on her middle funnel. I jerked the firing 
valve for No. 1 torpedo. The resultant 
hiss of air and rush of water told me she 
was launched! 

I took us down till the periscopes were 
under, put the helm hard-a-board and 
made for mid-channel, where I knew the 
first-class cruiser lay at anchor, stern to, 
and nosing the strong ebb tide. We were 
jubilant. The men insisted they had heard 
a roar that meant the exploding of the 
battle-ship. In concentrating on giving 
orders I had heard nothing, but I knew 
that shot couldn’t have failed to get home. 


VEN so our job was only a third 
done—less than that if you count 
getting out to sea again the hardest 
part. We ran slowly across the harbor 
at an angle, aiming to come up to the 
starboard of the big cruiser. I argued 
they would expect us on the side nearest 
the battle-ship, so we might surprise them 
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THE TRIP OF THE SUBMARINE 


on the starboard and at the same time 
have our movements masked from the 
smaller cruiser by our second victim her- 
self. To foster the appearance of an at- 
tack on her port side I let go a decoy 
periscope to float with the tide’s decided 
sweep to the left shore and draw the fire 
in that vicinity. We kept slowly on and 
soon heard the unmistakable boom of 
heavy guns. I took that to mean our ruse 
was succeeding, and my hopes of success 
against the cruiser surged high. 

We porpoised and I found we were 
nearly five hundred yards to the starboard 
of the big cruiser. We ran full speed 
ahead straight up to her bow. We were 
quickly sighted, but before they could get 
their starboard guns into action—they 
were so busy firing on the port side—I 
had launched No. 2 torpedo and was at 
the bottom again. I had my nerves well 
under control so that my hand didn’t 
shake at this second shot. This time I 
heard the explosion, a long, roaring boom 
that must have meant her magazine went, 
too. I must say I never saw cooler men 
than our crew. When you're a hundred 
feet or so below the shots and cries of 
battle they’re neither exciting nor grew- 
some. I suppose I ought to have thought 
with pity of the mangled and dying above 
us, perhaps at that very moment sinking 
down to their graves, but that side of it 
didn’t occur to me then. I was steering a 
course to the second cruiser. If I thought 
of death it was to hope we would finish 
her before our time came. I decided to 
fire at longer range in order to have a 
shorter return run among the wreckage 
of all three. 


N TEN minutes we had porpoised and 

got the desired range, unobserved by 

the cruiser, which was lowering her 
boats to assist the others. I found out 
afterward two gunboats were closing in 
on us from behind. I had my hand on 
the toggle of the firing valve and was 
reading the range scale when their shots 
hit us and sent us canting toward the 
bottom. I was sent flying across the deck, 
and must have been knocked unconscious. 
The next thing I knew was Hopkins lean- 
ing over me. I sat up and heard the hiss 
of air through the vent of the manifold. 
Dallas was letting water into the ballast 
tank to keep us down. I went over to 
him unsteadily. 

“They got our periscopes, I think,” said 
he, as cool as you please, tho he was 
flushed crimson. “But our torpedo went 
just the same.” He sure is a plucky young 
’un. 

Sure enough, the tube was empty! I 
could not hope the aim was true, but the 
cruiser must have been hit somewhere, if 
only with a glancing blow. 

We remained stationary sixty feet down 
while I took account of casualties. One 
of the men had an ugly gash across his 
forehead from being thrown against a 
stanchion, another had a bleeding and 
probably broken nose. I was over my 


dizziness and had Dallas apply first aid 
to the men while I got under way toward 
the mouth of the harbor. 

I quickly reversed our course to east- 
sou’east, which was the nearest I could 
figure it after our quick maneuvers. I 
could imagine the wild confusion over- 
head, but as the X-2 was blind now there 
was no chance of our seeing it with- 
out exposing ourselves to gunfire. Still, 
thanks to a tight hull and true compass, 
we had a fighting chance to make our 
escape. 


E were making ten knots, for there 
was no use wasting time and per- 
haps giving the enemy a chance to 

plant another barrier. Of course I was 
going to slow up when we neared the sand 
bar. Suddenly when we were certainly 
five hundred yards from it there was a 
jar, a moaning, grinding sound, our mo- 
tors instantly went dead, and from the 
battery compartment there was a rush of 
water into the living quarters. It didn’t 
take long to dog down the doors of that 
compartment to segregate the damage and 
prevent flooding of the other compart- 
ments. But even with that done we were 
in a bad way. Whether iron girders or 
other obstructions had been let down to 
bottle us in the harbor I have never 
known. 

By whatever cause the deadliest foe of 
the submarine was at work against us— 
chlorine gas. The action of the salt 
water on the sulphuric acid of the battery 
cells was generating it with fatal quick- 
ness. Already I could feel the deadly 
burning in my throat and nose. I was 
half sick with the horrible realization that 
fifteen minutes of that fatal, atmosphere 
would leave us gasping, stifling, smother- 
ing there sixty feet below the fresh air 
that meant life. There was but one thing 
to do—come to the surface and run for it 
in the faces of the forts. 

It would be the end of us if that upper 
exhaust valve of No. 3 cylinder failed 
now, for with the electric engines gone, 
running on the surface with our Diesels 
was our only hope. Well, better be shelled 
up there than stifled on the bottom from 
the chlorine gas. 


O porpoising this time, since our 
N periscopes were gone. We came up 

well awash and started the engines 
full speed ahead. I immediately opened 
the hatches and started the ventilating 
fans full speed, blowing out the gases and 
letting the cold, damp air in. Lord! It 
was good to breathe freely again. 

From my station in the tower I could 
plainly see the activity of the forts when 
their lookouts picked us up. But, glancing 
back, I saw the fighting tops of our first 
two victims, super-dreadnought and first- 
class cruiser, just reaching out of the 
water. The smaller cruiser was afloat, 
but from her heavy list to starboard I 
knew she must be damaged. The forts 
were getting our range now and their 
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shells fell all around us. One struck 
the water near us and doused the con- 
ning tower with a splash. Well, if our 
time was coming it was a good thing to 
know that we had done our work not too 
badly. 

I heard one shell hiss and instinctively 
I ducked, but it hit the water not twenty 
yards ahead and sank harmlessly. We 
were half way across the bar. My helms- 
man was sticking to his post head down 
and eyes ahead without a look at the forts, 
Our hull shook with vibrations of the 
hard-pushed engines straining to get us 
to deep water before by all the laws of 
chance some shell must hit us. The lads 
in the engine room were doing their best. 
A shell from long range with most of its 
force exhausted glanced off our port bow, 
carrying away the towing pennant. Our 
nose ducked under a bit, but came up 
serenely in half a second. I encouraged 
Jansen with the prospect of deep water a 
hundred yards ahead. Already I could 
see we were nearly over the bar. The 
fire from the forts was decreasing. Only 
the longer range guns could come into 
play now. Looking back I saw a gunboat 
and two destroyers racing towards us, 
the gunboat leading in the narrows be- 
tween the forts. 

Our water armor for ours! The first 
shells from the gunboat whizzed past us 
as I slammed down the hatch and brought 
us to the safe haven of the bottom with 
a hundred and eleven feet of solid pro- 
tecting water between us and hostile 
sheels. 


staved there all day—“went to sleep 

on bottom,” as the phrase goes, and 
literally that is what we did. The men 
certainly needed the rest... . / An hour 
after sunset we blew. No sign of any 
enemy waiting near. ... Mines were our 
worst bugaboo. We might strike one any 
minute. We were picked up by hostile 
searchlights twice and had to duck down, 
but the gist of it was that we reached our 
own waters before daylight and then met 
only our own patrol, who would gladly 
have convoyed us in. 

But our engines were standing up well 
and we reached our wharf at one o'clock 
under our own power after an absence of 
a little over thirty-nine hours. I found 
the division commander on the mother 
ship, saluted and began: 

“I report the safe return of the X-2 
with complete loss of periscope, partial 
destruction of battery compartment and 
two very minor casualties in the crew. 
We damaged one small armored cruiser, 
totally destroyed one first-class cruiser 
and one super-dreadnought.” 

I felt my eyelids blinking as I spoke. 
To this day the division commander laughs 
over how I went to sleep standing up 
during his speech on “impairing the mo- 
rale of the enemy’s fleet,” and snored all 
through his eloquent congratulations on 
the exploit of the X-z2. 


: | ‘HAT’S about all there is to tell. We 
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WORKING TOWARD YOUR LEVEL: SURVIVAL OF THE 


FITTEST IN BUSINESS 


That the commercial world demonstrates the law, Only the fit survive, is the 
conclusion presented by Frank Anderson, who holds a man-sized job with a large 
manufacturing concern in Buffalo, and who expresses the views gleaned from his 
business career as follows: 


T IS a common saying that men, 

like water, are always working 

towards their level. The only fault 
to find with such a statement is that 
the inference is that men are always 
working downward to their level. In 
the spring the snows on the hills melt 
and turn into water, which rushes 
in torrents down through the valleys 
to the sea. The course is always 
downwards. So that the eternal law 
of the waters is downward to the low- 
est level that exists. This is perhaps 
why we so often compare a human 
life to a stream. 

Emerson said that he believed in 
fate, but to him fate was not some 
mysterious, unseen force that works 
upon the lives of men from out of 
the great darkness. Fate, according 
to him, is simply the limitations of 
our personalities which determine our 
places on the social, moral, spiritual 
and intellectual planes of society. A 
man’s fate may be some peculiar ec- 
centricity of character which makes so- 
cial intercourse impossible for him and 
drives him away from men to find con- 
solation in resources of his own mind. 


ID you ever put a magnifying 
|) glass over a large, “ripe” piece 
of cheese and see the thousands 

of worms working and wrestling cease- 
lessly in the midst of it? I think if a 
man could get above the world in an 
airship and put a reducing glass over 
the globe so as to bring all the myriad 
animals, human and other, within his 
focus he might enjoy a similar impres- 
sion. If he were but curious he might 
simply see a tangling mass of worms; 
if he were a philosopher he might see 
an ordered process of natural selection. 
In every walk of life this struggle is 
going on; in the polite circles of ladies 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR BUSINESS 


N THE October number of this 

magazine was printed a series of 

letters from prominent manufac- 
turers expressing their views on this 
important question. These letters re- 
sulted in considerable discussion of the 
subject. Here is the view of one of 
the executives of Brown and Bigelow, 
of St. Paul: 


and dainty gentlemen where pink tea 
is consumed by the drop from minia- 
ture cups; along the docks where grim 
and crude handlers of freight toil and 
strain; in the street, where the ruddy 
kids are hawking their papers; in the 
pulpits, where sincere and insincere 
men are giving messages to the world; 
in factories, amidst the noise and 
music of machinery; in offices, where 
intellect wrestles with intellect—every- 
where, eternally, the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest is going on. It 
is going on beneath the surface. We 
are seldom aware of it. It is with us 
in our work and in our play. It is in- 
separable from us, it is omnipresent. 


caprice of fortune may throw a 

man above his plane, where he 
will stick for a time, caught tempora- 
rily in some groove of the social or 
economic fabric; but always, night and 
day, by virtue of that very fate which 
is his peculiar limitation of character, 
he is wriggling and struggling to get 
back to his level. He is perhaps un- 
aware of it, in all probability he does 
not know what is going on; he may 
be basking in the serene contemplation 
of his good fortune; and all the while 
the old law is working inexorably, not 
outside of him or through foreign 
agents, but in him and through him, 
by virtue of his own acts and tenden- 
cies, to put him where he belongs, to 
readjust him to his proper relation to 
the eternal scheme of things. 

And so, also, some accident of cir- 
cumstance may throw another man at 
the very bottom of the social scale, 
among the dregs and refuse of human- 
ity, and by virtue of that same fate, 
which is the circumference of his 
imagination, the volume of his spirit 


scape accident of circumstance or 





“There are two ways of getting the 
right men to fill responsible positions 
that open up from time to time in any 
business. One method is to raise 
them in your business, and the other 
is to hire them from the outside. Some- 
times it is absolutely necessary to go 
into the open market and find just the 
man needed to fill a position of im- 


and the power of his will, he will 
steadily work to that level which is 
his by divine right. He will, in, all 
likelihood, do it unconsciously, joy- 
ously, always poised and _ balanced, 
without setting a particular value on 
any goal, but enjoying almost glutton- 
ously that work to which he has set 
his hand. His level may not be gen- 
erally recognized as high, according to 
social or financial standards, and yet he 
will belong to Wordsworth’s society of 
“The noble living and the noble dead.” 


Bx how does all of this apply to 


you and to me? Does it sound 

like impractical rant? Well, it 
is not. The point to which we are 
coming is, let us always stand on our 
own feet. Let us be sure we are on 
no false levels whether we are proprie- 
tors or just salesmen and workmen, 
Let us remember that the old law is 
working among us as well as among 
imaginary people in remote parts of 
the world. Let us ask no favors. Let 
us look every man in the eye and ask 
him to challenge our right to the posi- 
tions we hold. If we have no right to 
them, let us get out of our own accord 
and get readjusted and begin again. 
We cannot for iong hold positions that 
are not ours. It is childish for us to 
ask others to retain us in positions to 
which we have no right. The most 
tragic and pitiful thing about all this 
is that when we strike our level, if it 
is lower than we imagine it should be, 
and before we have got adjusted, we 
blame our fellows. We blame all the 
world and rail at the stars, but refuse 
to recognize the great Beneficent Cause. 


Let us say it again:. It’s not what the op- 
portunity brings to you—but what you bring 
to the opportunity—that makes it a turning 
point to success or failure. 


EXECUTIVES 


portance, because of the lack of mate- 
rial at hand; but often it happens that 
employers go outside the business and 
pay big prices to bring men in when a 
careful analysis of the available timber 
within the business would disclose the 
right party for the place. 

“Go outside and bring in a stranger 
to fill an important position and you 
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take nothing less than a gamble in the 
majority of cases, Hire a man from 
your competitor and you've got to pay 
him more than he’s worth to that com- 
petitor. Hence you start him out in 
your establishment under the necessity 
of paying dividends, in service ren- 
dered, on a certain amount of watered 
stock, over and above his inventoried 
worth. He may be able to meet the de- 
mands made on him from the very 
start, in which case he has ‘made good.’ 
More likely it will take an apprecia- 
ble length of time for him to get ac- 
climated to your way of doing business, 
to start the ball to rolling nicely—and 
in the mean time his salary goes on. 
In that case perhaps he will ‘make 
good’ anyway, if you do not fire him 
before he gets well started. It takes a 
real business man to be willing to wait 
for a fellow to make or break himself 
—and pay the bills in the mean time. 


business who seems to have the 

elements of character and ability 
necessary to master the job in question 
—and how much less of a gamble you 
take. In the first place, he knows your 
business and products, he is familiar 
with your policies, he has been steeped 
in your ideals. The time the other 
man spends getting acclimated, this 
employee can spend in learning the 
new work. He may require more help, 
more teaching, more guidance, but the 
difference between his salary at the 
start and the salary you would have to 
pay the man from outside leaves his 


Fins an employee right in your 


service cheaper in the end. It is hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks—but 
the young fellow you raise in your 
business, who works under your eyes 
or in the shadow of your methods, is 
apt to do things in the way you want 
them done. 

“New blood means new life, to be 
sure, and for that reason some con- 
tend that it is better to bring in a few 
outsiders, just to keep the business up 
to the times. However, it is as easy 
to keep up with the times from within 
a business as without—if we mix with 
men, keep our eyes and ears open and 
are never quite satisfied with what we 
have done or are doing. Time after 
time I have seen men brought into a 
business from the outside, paid a big 
salary for a season or so, and then 
dropped by the way. They came with 
a reputation for big things, they went 
away with no particular reputation 
save that of failure. Many of these 
men made their original reputation 
with some concern where they grew 
up, advancing from the bottom rung 
to reasonable places. Because they did 
good work for this parent concern, 
some other house conceived the idea of 
employing them and reaping wonder- 
ful results, but the results were not 
forthcoming. 


FIRMLY believe that many a man 
| who holds a high position with his 
house and fills it admirably and to 
the envy of certain competitors, does 
so, not solely because of his personal 
ability, but because he has grown up 





with the house and is in absolute 
sympathy with its policies, ideals and 
methods, and in harmony with his en- 
vironment and his fellow workers. To 
do our best work we need to be in per- 
fect tune to everything about us: On 
the other hand, I have known many an 
employee who was shoved up into a 
position for which he seemed ill fitted 
to all but the boss. His experience 
along the line needed had been little— 
but he had a mind open to suggestions, 
an ambition to succeed, an average 
amount of ability, and absolute knowl- 
edge of those little things about the 
business which seem so unimportant 
except when you don’t know them. He 
had to be taught much, scolded a little, 
praised occasionally—but he got there 
in the long run. 

“Too many employers are blinded 
by the apparent brilliancy of some 
shining light on a competitor’s staff, 
and overlook the fact that among their 
own employees is some young fellow 
with just as great possibilities within 
him, if only he were given a fair 
chance to grow up to them. He who 
looks only to the open market to fill the 
responsible positions in his business 
not only pays high for what he gets 
but he sadly weakens the esprit de 
corps of those within his business and 
quenches the ambition of capable em- 
ployees who might be made of far 
greater use to the business if allowed 
to step higher and make or break them- 
selves.” 


Advice is seldom useful to those who do 
not know how to weigh tt. 


THE THINGS THAT BUSINESS MEN READ 


newspapers are made in a hurry 

and should be read the same way. 
He says: “The right kind of news- 
papers have done a fine work in the 
education of the masses. Surely I for 
one would rather find a man perusing 
a good newspaper than never reading 
anything at all. Every man and woman 
should keep in touch with affairs in 
general—local, national and _ world- 
wide. But to make it a point to read 
everything in a newspaper, to spend 
over its columns all the time or even 
a major part of the time one may have 
free for reading, that is carrying the 
newspaper habit too far. 

“A newspaper is gotten up in a hurry 
and it should therefore be read in a 
hurry, while a greater amount of time 
and attention should be given the pe- 
rusal of books or periodicals that are 
not made up in a hurry and the con- 
tents of which, therefore, are apt to be 
more worth assimilating. Get on a 
street car in any fair-sized city between 
the hours of 5.30 and 6.30, when the 
great mass of workers are homeward 


FA ewe N. FERDON insists that 


bound and notice the men whose noses 
are buried in the sporting extra of the 
evening paper. A fair share of them 
read it through, column after column; 
and when the extra is exhausted, they 
turn to the sporting section of the regu- 
lar edition. I have seen men get on a 
street car when [ did, turn to the sport- 
ing section, and keep their eyes glued 
there as long as I was on the car, a mat- 
ter of a good three-quarters of an hour. 


summa cum laude, as some of the 

universities put it, if he were to 
take an examination on batting aver- 
ages, club standings, and the relative 
merit of different twirlers; but just 
what good will that ever do him in 
life? I guess most red-blooded Amer- 
icans enjoy a good, scrappy baseball 
game occasionally, and most of us look 
instinctively to see how the home team 
came out to-day; but life is too short 
to spend three-quarters or even half 
an hour a day keeping up with the 
baseball dope sheet or any other sheet 
like it. 


i oo a man would certainly pass 


“When there are so many really 
worth while things that we can read 
about—things that will help to develop 
our minds, our souls, our efficiency in 
life and business—why~ spend much 
time over those ephemeral things that 
constitute ninety-nine per cent. of news- 
paper news? Let’s read our news- 
paper for the news, merely catching the 
headlines, going deeper into what is 
worth knowing, skipping entirely all 
the yellow stuff and then let us pull out 
of our pocket some little book or publi- 
cation that we ought to read—and read 
it. 

“Those who have the newspaper 
habit badly ought to try cutting off a 
few minutes each day until they get 
down to where they can run through 
a newspaper hurriedly, and yet come 
out with everything worth while. It 
doesn’t take long, not over five or ten 
minutes. Then turn to something worth 
while—something solid, brain-building 
and thought-provoking. And take as 
much time as is necessary. But hurry 
through the newspaper, or there will 
be little time for the better things.” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


BUSINESS STRATEGY IN WAR TIME 


Previously to last August, a great many manufacturers in this country were de- 


pendent upon Europe for essential parts and ingredients for their products. 


When 


the supply of this raw material was suddenly cut off, many concerns were struck with 


business paralysis. 


From a commercial viewpoint, the more or less complete cessation 


of industry in Europe and the uncertainty of imports foreshadowed a closing down of 
Many American manufacturers came to realize their depend- 


plants in this country. 
ence on Europe for raw materials. 
situation triumphantly. 


MANUFACTURER of boxed 
water colors for school use 
found himself in the follow- 
ing predicament. With each 
box he had been supplying a 
fine grade of brush. The hair used in 
these brushes came from Germany. 
Then imports ceased. Hasty experi- 
ments were made to discover a substi- 
tute for the imported hair, but without 
avail. Hair and bristles a-plenty could 
be had, but it all lacked the essential 
fine texture of the imported article. 

Out in Chicago the water-color peo- 
ple got in touch with a department 
manager at the stock-yards. ‘Fine 
hair,” replied this man, “the most deli- 
cate yet strong hair in the world is 
found only in a cow’s ear. Camel’s 
hair and imported rabbit’s hair can’t 
begin to equal it for quality. It makes 
the best water-color brushes that can 
be made. We ship carloads of it to 
eastern brokers.” 

Water-color brushes were hastily 
made up from samples supplied. They 
proved to be the equal in every way 
of the imported article. The business 
that was threatened with extinction 
was saved. Contracts were imme- 
diately signed for sufficient quantities 
to prevent surplus supplies from going 
abroad. And it is the suspicion of the 
water-color people that the imported 


hair they had been buying is none 
other than that which is_ shipped 
abroad from the stock-yards. Simply 


another case of prospecting in distant 
parts for gold while a gold mine exists 
in one’s own back yard. 

A manufacturer 6f automobile head- 
lights found himself in the same 
predicament as the water-color people. 
He had been relying on Germany 
to supply the curved glass doors 
and reflectors. American manufac- 
turers could supply flat glass, but not 
curved. They frankly said they were 
not equipped to supply curved glass, 
and even if they were they could not 
compete with Germany in price. 

A hurry call was sent out to glass 
manufacturers of all kinds—table 
glassware, bottles and the like. Tempt- 
ing contracts were offered as an in- 
ducement. One firm said they would 
try, but doubted if they could equal 
the German price. They tried, and 
they succeeded in producing an article 
identical with the German product in 
every way. And this at the same 
price as the imported product. Truly 


American dependence on Europe was 
receiving a hard jolt. It began to look 
as if the only reason why American 
manufacturers could not compete with 
Europe on certain goods was that they 
had never tried hard. 

The big watch and clock companies 
were faced with suspension of business 
due to inability to obtain curved glass 
for watch and clock faces. They had 
been importing this from Germany. 
Then the supply ceased. Bottle mak- 
ers were appealed to, and they wil- 
lingly started experiments. But all 
they could produce was a green crys- 
tal. For a time it looked as if a new 
fashion in green watch crystals would 
be launched as a result of the war. 
Incandescent lamp manufacturers also 
were tried. They could produce the 
desired crystal, but their price ran too 
high. 

Finally a firm of table glassware 
manufacturers solved the problem. 
They were eager to get the business, 
and their prices paralleled those of the 
German suppliers. As a result, three 
large watch and clock factories that 
were faced with a shut-down are now 
running along as usual, war or no war. 
Crystal originally intended for frappe 
cups is now being manufactured into 
watch and clock faces. 


N TRAILING down these instances 
| of how American manufacturers 

rose to the occasion, the writer 
noticed a similarity of method that 
seemed to suggest a central driving 
force. Each manufacturer called upon 
mentioned the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. And so he went direct to 
this Association. Anderson Pace, in- 
dustrial commissioner of the Associa- 
tion, proved to be the man behind the 
plan. Mr. Pace said: 

“When the war broke out we real- 
ized that many manufacturers would 
be hard hit through cessation of im- 
ports. And so we organized a research 
bureau. We collected a wide range of 
data as to where all manner of raw 
materials and partly manufactured ar- 
ticles could be obtained. In this work 
we had the cooperation of all the in- 
dustries in the more than seventy 
divisions into which-our membership 
is divided. In cases where we found 
it impossible to duplicate in America 
goods that had been obtained from 
abroad, we set chemists and engineers 
to work to develop the necessary proc- 
esses to produce these goods. 


This article tells how some of them met the 


“Circular letters were then sent out 
to Chicago firms likely to be affected 
by the war, informing them of the 
work. we were doing. We wanted to 
bring sellers and buyers together. We 
invited the man with a problem to put 
it up to us for solution. While we 
made no claims to ommniscience we 
knew we could render a great public 
service. Our help was not limited to 
members of our Association, nor to 
Chicago manufacturers alone — any 
American manufacturer was free to 
call upon us for help. We have had 
the pleasure of cooperating with manu- 
facturers the country over. We did 
not wait for people to get into trouble 
—we went after them before trouble 
broke and suggested ways to avoid 
difficulties.” 

A burlap manufacturer was faced 
with the closing down of his plant 
through inability to obtain supplies of 
hemp and jute. An expert on this 
class of work was called in—the Chi- 
cago representative of Krupp, the Ger- 
man gunmakers. He suggested that 
the fibers of a certain Brazilian plant 
could be substituted for hemp and jute, 
and, furthermore, he had the machin- 
ery necessary for decorticating the fi- 
bers. Accordingly he was helped to 
form a company to make a substitute 
for hemp and jute. Thus was the 
burlap manufacturer helped to keep his 
factory running. 

Around Christmas time a merchant 
wanted his usual supply of music 
boxes. He had been getting them from 
Switzerland. But now the supply had 
almost ceased because Swiss credit had 
been knocked to bits. By correspond- 
ence alone a man was located in 
New York who was familiar with 
music-box manufacture in Switzerland. 
A $10,000 contract started him in 
business to produce the goods in the 
United States. 


AME a call for hydrogen. A 
firm that had been buying two 


million feet annually from Ger- 
many found its supply cut off. Why 
couldn’t hydrogen be. manufactured in 
the United States? Why. indeed! 


The firm offered a long-time contract | 


for the American product, and on this 
basis a plant was started to perma- 
nently usurp the German business. 

A man who controls a big market 
for women’s clothes ran out of goods 
at the height of an unsurpassed de- 
mand. Supplies from abroad were im- 
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HOW AMERICAN 


At nine a. m. he 
Before noon 
with two 


possible to obtain. 
made his problem known. 
he was placed in touch 


manufacturers who had scores of idle | 
machines suitable for manufacturing | 


women’s wear. Arrangements were 
made, and now two factories that for- 
merly manufactured gloves and trou- 
sers are producing women’s wear. 

A large railroad supply company 
closed its doors and laid off its men, 





many of whom were highly skilled | 


woodworkers. The reason given was 
that the railroads were now purchas- 
ing steel cars, with steel furnishings 
instead of wood, as of old. Experi- 
ments were made to see if the class of 
woodwork used in wooden railroad 
cars could be used in homes. Indica- 
tions were highly favorable. And now 
the railroad supply house is being kept 
as busy as ever with orders from con- 
tractors for “railroad woodwork” for 
use in apartment houses and bungalows. 

Manufacturers of automobile speedo- 
meters, too, ran into trouble. They had 
been importing all their dials. Ameri- 
can manufacturers could supply flat 
dials, but not curved. A big eastern 
manufacturer of motor headlight mir- 
rors was approached with a proposi- 
tion to supply curved speedometer 
dials. He was sure it could not be done 
—anyway, at the right price. Finally 
a starting order for two million dials 
tempted him to try to adapt his bend- 
ing machinery to the manufacture of 
curved speedometer dials. He tried, 
and with the cooperation of the speedo- 
meter people, succeeded. And now 
American speedometers have American 
dials —dials that hitherto had to be 
imported. 

When it was found impossible to 
duplicate imported goods, notably raw 
materials, arrangements were made to 
insure uninterrupted shipments. <A 
typical case is that of kapok—an East 
Indian fiber used for stuffing mattresses. 
Supplies had been coming over in 
German boats. Consuls of various na- 
tions not at war were called in to see 
if the goods could be brought over in 
neutral boats. In the case of kapok, 
arrangements were made with the 
Netherlands consul to bring it over in 
Dutch boats. 


ANY a firm doing a large ex- 
M port trade found its business 

practically wiped out by the 
war. A typical case is that of a manu- 
facturer of heavy machinery. He was 
on the point of closing down his plant. 
Then one day he dropped into the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
told his troubles, 

On the books of the Association was 
the name of a man who had just 
started to market a pump of special 
design. A conference developed the 
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MANUFACTURERS MET THE WAR EMERGENCY 
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The Well-Balanced Boy | 












Maintaining a nice balance between Brain and 
Brawn in the building of a Boy calls for intel- 
ligent caution and care. Boys are not built 
with books or baseball alone. They are the 
product of intelligent feeding combined with 
rational outdoor exercise. The best food for 
growing boys and girls is 


Shredded Wheat 


It has all the tissue-forming, bone-making, 
brain-building material in the whole wheat 
grain prepared in a digestible form. The crisp 
shreds encourage thorough mastication which 
aids digestion and develops sound teeth and 
good gums. 


Shredded Wheat is made 
in two forms—BISCUIT and 
TRISCUIT —the biscuit for 
breakfast with hot milk or 
cream, or with sliced bananas, 
stewed prunes, baked apples 
or other fruits. TRISCUIT 
is the Shredded Whole Wheat 

: Wafer, eaten as a toast with 
butter or soft cheese—a delicious substitute for white 
flour bread or crackers. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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HE greatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 
by any company in the world— 


$518,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


The Prudential 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Payments to policyholders were larger than 
ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Orfrfice, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and PublicWelfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 























TYPEWRITERS ‘prices: 


Look at these bargains! ters Re- 
built in our own Factories. very machine 
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is guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons #30 in Smiths Bste 
Underwoods to Royals $25to 
L.C. Smiths to Olivers $20 to me nn eehamstens . : 
ee in 16, 18, 20-ft. Blue Bird boats ready to ship. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 345 Broadway Thoroughly guaranteed and tested. Most prac- 
oe ea tical family boats afloat. Combine handsome ap- 
—- with speed,durability and seaworthiness. 
E N U S P E. N “* IL ~ material and workm ip throughout. En- 
Made in 17 degrees (6B softest to 9H hard- 
est) of never varying, uniformly graded 


gine Detroit two cycle reversible, guaranteed FIVE 
YEARS, only 3 moving parts, starts without crank- 
quality, also tw ing. Writ lette ing seats 

head for free at oh he ple and booklet. 2 
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, Child can runit. Has auto boat ’ 
SEND FOR FREE BLUE BIRD CATALOG TODAY 


Demonstrator agents wanted everywhere. — 
American Lead Agent’s price to each first user of a Blue Bird in 
Pencil Co. any . Ask also for BARGAIN SHEET on 20, 
212 5th Ave, 21, 23, 35' Runabout Motor Boats. 
ree aer4 DETROIT BOAT CO., 1164 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



































knowledge that the manufacturer could 
easily adapt his machinery to. the 
manufacture of the pump. And as a 
result a new business has sprung up, 
and the manufacturer faced with a 
shut-down is running full time pro- 
ducing the new product. 

Similarly a manufacturer of time- 
stamps reported that he would be 
forced to lay off most of his men. He 
was introduced to a man who had in- 
vented a new motor cycle. At first 
the time-stamp manufacturer refused 
the proposition because of the in- 
ventor’s lack of selling experience. 
Then a man with a successful selling 
record in the motor cycle business 
was called in. The three men got to- 
gether, and now the time-stamp plant 
is manufactufing motor cycles. 

Several of the railroads rendered 
valuable assistance in the matter of 
finding work for idle factories. They 
applied to the Association for lists of 
articles for which substitutes were re- 
quired, and new articles waiting to 
be placed on the market; also for the 
names of manufacturers with idle 
machinery. 

Then they wrote to their special 
agents and had them make thorough 
investigations in their respective dis- 
tricts to bring together the man need- 
ing a product and the man needing 
work for his factory. In a large num- 
ber of cases difficulties were per- 
manently bridged in this way. 

Unlooked-for results came about in 
several cases through these investiga- 
tions. A furniture manufacturer was 
throwing in an alley each week tons 
of waste. A box of this waste was ob- 
tained and submitted to an analytical 
chemist. He found cotton fibers in the 
waste. A sample of the waste together 
with the chemist’s report was sub- 
mitted to a powder company. Now the 
powder company has contracted to buy 
all the waste, and is using it to make 
gun cotton. 

Likewise an aluminumware manu- 
facturer was throwing out aluminum 
dust and clippings — “useless waste,” 
he called it, of no value. Investigation 
disclosed the fact that a live market 
existed for this “useless waste” among 
aluminum founders, and even peopie 
in the iron and steel business. And 
now the aluminum manufacturer, as 
well as the furniture manufacturer, are 
making money out of what they for- 
merly looked upon as junk. 


(Epitoriat Note.—If any reader of this maga- 
zine has any good reason for wanting to be 
placed in direct communication with any of the 
firms referred to, or if he has a similar. problem, 
he is invited to write to Mr. Anderson Pace, 
Industrial Commissioner, Chicago Association of 
Commerce.) 


Rome flourished when she had live com- 
petition, and decayed after she had sub- 
dued the world. The more our competitors 
make us hustle the better chance we will 
have to do something worth while. 
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A LESSON IN ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


DVERTISING and selling are not 
A the same thing,” says Glen Buck, 
and he ought to know because he 
is recognized as one of the best adver- 
tising men in this country. “We have 
confused the two—to the detriment of 
both. Advertising is the force which 
builds a reputation for a commodity or 
service. Its proper function is to make 
the commodity or service as widely and 
favorably known as possible. Sales- 
manship is the force which “‘cashes in’ 
on the reputation thus established. 

“The fact that some things (or under 
certain conditions and at certain times 
all things) may be sold directly by 
written or printed words has led to a 
costly confusion. It is possible to ad- 
vertise a commodity and sell it at the 
same time—but it is often tremen- 
dously more important that it shall be 
advertised only. 

“Selling by printed words is at best 
an inefficient means. Man power is 
the most efficient selling power. Let- 
ters, circulars and printed appeals in 
the newspapers and magazines may 
produce a certain number of sales. 
They skim over the surface and col- 
lect a few easy orders. But this sort 
of matter is not advertising, properly 
speaking. It is merely printed solicita- 
tion—and may not in any way help to 
build a reputation for a commodity. 


HECK over the list of adver- 
tisers whose first endeavor it is 
to build reputations for their 

commodities, and you will have a list 
of successful businesses that have 
been built up with the aid of advertis- 
ing. Cull out from the newspapers and 
magazines the advertisements that are 
endeavoring to do those things which 
the salesman can do best—and you will 
have a list of advertising weaklings— 
concerns that are finding advertising a 
burdening expense. 

“Advertising is reputation building. 
And a rightly used trade-mark is nearly 
always the best tool for the work. 
Could any possible arrangement of let- 
ters or words tell the story as quickly 
and forcibly as does the simple Red 
Cross emblem? I think not. Speak 
the words and the emblem immediately 
presents itself to the mind’s eye. Pre- 
sent the emblem to the eye, and all that 
it stands for is immediately suggested. 
One can scarcely think the term “Red 
Cross” without visualizing the emblem. 
It is a picture of an idea. And the hu- 
man mind thinks in pictures— not in 
words or letters. 


IG vision went into the original 
conception of the Red Cross or- 
ganization. A fundamental prin- 

ciple of life was made wise use of by 
the adoption of its name and emblem. 














FROM THE RED CROSS 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal 
to the palate. These be- 
witching dessert confec- 
tions are made for the joyful 
occasion, the social gather- ; 
ing, the feast. 


ANOLA—Delicious wafers 
of chocolate-flavored good- 
ness; crisp baking outside, 
smooth cream filling inside, 
chocolate-flavored through- 
out. The taste is unique, 
the form is inviting, and the 
occasions upon which they 
can be appropriately served 
are without number. 


ADORA—Another dessert : 
confection invariably popu- 

/lar with the hostess. These 
little wafers are pleasingto 
look upon, entrancing to ff 
the taste, whether served $ 
with dessert or eaten as a 
confection. 


FESTINO—Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond 
is mostattractive. FESTINO | | 
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conceals beneath the deli- [| 
cate shells an enticing [| 
sweetened, almond- | 
flavored filling. ; 


NATIONAL BISCUIT | 
COMPANY é 
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Had it been called ‘The First Aid to 
the Wounded Association’ and no 
emblem adopted, the work would have 
been seriously handicapped, if not irre- 
trievably ruined, at the start. 

“The Red Cross emblem is one of the 
best trade-marks in existence. It indi- 
cates what a trade-mark should be. In 
spite of the’ fact that it has never had 





a big advertising appropriation back of | 


it and has not been kept conspicuously 
before the public, it has burnt its way 
deep into the general consciousness. 
Everywhere the Red Cross emblem in- 
stantly commands the right of way. It 
tells its story at a glance. 

“Tt ‘gets over’ more quickly and more 
effectively than could any possible 
arrangement of letters or words. Had 
some of our big advertisers made as 


efficient use of the trade-mark idea as 
has the Red Cross Association, there 
would now be a much keener and more 
general appreciation of the power of 
advertising—and many more success- 
ful advertisers.” 


There are times when we think that a 
little lie, a white lie, a joshing lie, any kind 
of little immature lie, does no harm. But 
we cannot escape from this: That every 
thought we think, every word we _ speak, 
every deed we do, either strengthens or 
weakens to some degree the fabric of char- 
acter. A little lie, a little misrepresenta- 
tion, a little indulgence in any negative 
quality, will weaken character. Just as 
a drop of aniline dye will tint a hogshead 
of water, just as a grain of musk will scent 
a room for twenty years, so will the in- 
dulgence in a slight negative or undesirable 
thought, word, or action, weaken one’s 
character. To be a great personality, one 
must be patient in the doing of small good- 
nesses.—Thomas Dreier. 
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A Snowy Line 
In Half the Time 


Beautiful, snow-white garments, 
out early in the fresh morning 
breeze. A whole yardful washed, 
rinsed and wrung in less than two 
hours. Notaripnoratear. Not 
a button off. Nofuss nor muss. Dry 
before noon, to be ironed the same 
day, getting two days’ work finished 
inone. All this is easy with a 


Western Electric 
Washer and Wringer 


This wonderful household help is making electricity do the hard 
part of Monday’s work in modern homes. It is the easiest, 
quickest, and cheapest method—and the safest. Sold and guar- 
anteed by the world’s largest distributors of electrical supplies. 


In the Western Electric Washer the clothes are gently rocked 
back and forth in hot suds, in a smooth, perforated, revolving 
cylinder. No attention to the washer is needed while at work. 
The mechanism which operates it is enclosed. The wringer is 
reversible. The whole apparatus is quickly cleaned after using. 
Attaches to any electric light socket and uses very little current. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT IT WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


We cannot tell you all about it in this advertisement, but we will send illus- 
trated literature on request, and you can arrange to have a washer sent to 
your home for a two weeks’ trial. Take advantage of this opportunity to 
test this wonderful machine. Write our nearest house for booklet No. 85-AB. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta * Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo i Milwaukee Indianapolis OklahomaCity Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh § Minneapolis Dallas Salt LakeCity Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles _ Portland 





EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 




















Ten Thousand High-School Students 


in every way qualified for a higher education are obliged to forego its 
advantages because of lack of funds to gratify their ambition. If you are 
one of these students, the 


Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 


can help you. It is helping hundreds of ambitious high-school boys and 
girls earn the funds for a complete four years’ college course. You choose 
your own college. 

The Fund offers to well-qualified students Cash Scholarships, renewa- 
ble and non-forfeitable, ranging in value from $300 up. 


Send today for a free booklet, ‘‘The Open Door to a College Education.’’ 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
130-140 West 29th Street, New York City 














COVERING TOO MUCH 
TERRITORY 


E DO not know whether this 
W is a true story or simply a 
Chicago man’s little joke, but 
there is a point to it anyway. The café 
of a certain Chicago hotel is regularly 
patronized by well-mannered business 
men who sit around the tables for a 
social hour in the late evening. The 
other night a medium-sized, ordinary- 
looking man came into the café and 
treated its patrons to a novel experi- 
ence. There was nothing in the new- 
comer’s appearance as he entered the 
room to make any one look at him 
twice. It was apparent at a glance that 
he had spent the earlier hours of the 
evening taking on board a considerable 
cargo of “be joyful” fluid, which he was 
navigating with dignity and precision. 
Possibly the stranger was nettled by 


| the evident indifference of his existence. 


At any rate, he steered for the bar, 
and in a voice that for an instant com- 
manded the attention of the roomful, 
ordered a drink. He put the drink 
away with a flourish; then, facing 
about, he glowered over the room, 
squared his shoulders, and announced: 
“I can lick any man in this room.” No 
one paid the slightest attention to him. 
Turning to the bar again he said, “Bar- 
keep, gimme ‘nother drink and make it 
stronger.” He drank it, faced the 
room, squared his shoulders, and in a 
louder voice announced: “I can lick 


| any man in the city of Chicago.” 


An expression of hurt surprise crept 


| into the stranger’s face, but he was 
| game. And again he sought the bar. 
| “Barkeep,” he said, “gimme ‘nother and 


make it the hottest you know how.” 
He tossed it down; then, taking a 
“Washington -crossing-the- Delaware” 
pose, and in a voice that made the 
glassware rattle he bellowed: “I can 
lick any guy in th’ United States uv 
Merica.” At this a quiet little man 
got up, walked over to the stranger, 
knocked him down, helped him up 
again, propped him against the bar, 
and asked in a mild, kindly way, 
“I say, friend, what’s the trouble?” 
“Trouble?” said the stranger; “trouble 
wiz me is I tried to cover too blamed 
much territory.” 

Of course this fellow had absorbed 
his courage one at a time until he was 
not accountable either for his words or 
his actions. But how many of us in 
our normal senses get into the same 
trouble. We become inoculated with 
the big-head germ because we have ac- 
complished some little thing in some 
one place on this earth, and then with 
an ambition that is far in excess of 
our capacity, we branch out with the 
idea that we can cover the country. 


To err is human—to brag about it, idiotic. 
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PROMOTION AND DEMOTION OF EMPLOYEES 285, 


EMPLOYEES PROMOTE AND 
DEMOTE THEMSELVES 


N NEW YORK there is a large 
| public service corporation the em- 

ployees of which can promote them- 
selves, they can demote themselves, 
and it can even be said that they can 
discharge themselves, under a system 
which has been in operation for several 
years. This system is not influenced 
by opinion, whim or caprice. The 
record of every employee is carefully 
tabulated from the time he enters the 
service, and is opened with a “survey” 
of the man himself—his natural quali- 
fications, education, general health, and 
the positions he has previously held. 
His personal appearance and charac- 
teristics are carefully noted. Follow- 
ing this first tabulation, are entered 
frequent reports of the manager of 
the department in which he is em- 
ployed. These reports are quite com- 
prehensive and include a record of his 
attitude toward his work—promptness, 
accuracy, need of supervision, whether 
he is adapted to his work or needs 
additional training, whether he is ca- 
pable of filling a better position, his 
pronounced good habits, faults or bad 
habits. ‘Naturally, these subsequent 
reports are not made until the man has 
been employed long enough for his 
manager to be able to form more or 
less definite conclusions on these points. 

Under the old system, a man was 
hired for some specific position. If 
he didn’t “make good” in that position, 
he was discharged and someone else 
was given a trial. This old system is 
both expensive and wasteful, for it 
frequently happens that a man who 
ignominiously fails in one place may 
be a genuine success in another. Em- 
ployers know that they cannot “fit 
square pegs into round holes or round 
pegs into square holes,” but until com- 
paratively recently no comprehensive 
plan was inaugurated for sorting out 
the infinite variety of shapes to find 
the place for which they were created 
or can be trained to fill. 


A Training School for 
Employees. 


HEN a man enters the employ 

of the New York Edison 

Company, for that is the 
public service corporation using the 
personal record system outlined above, 
he is first placed in a training depart- 
ment and is assigned to minor duties, 
so that his capabilities and his attitude 
toward his work can be studied. The 
company also maintains three schools, 
and each new employee is required to 
take one of the courses. Classes are 
held during working hours, and the 
record made by each pupil is an im- 
portant element in his promotion or 
demotion. Classes meet once a week, 


and each alternate week there is a 
written examination based on a set of 
questions distributed before the lecture. 
At the end of the year each pupil must 
have 2 rating of seventy-five per cent. 
in order to pass. If he falls below that 
point he must reenroll and begin over 
again. 

This personal record system and 
plan of school work was introduced by 
Arthur Williams, general inspector of 
the company, and is under the direction 
of F. C. Henderschott, a man who has 
taken a very active part in the promo- 
tion of industrial education. For a 
small business, where the employer can 
keep in personal touch with his em- 
ployees, such a system is not necessary ; 
but even then some plan of keeping a 
record of each employee is of value. It 
often happens that a man who is not 
“making good” in one position can do 


creditable work in another position; 
and sometimes a man who cannot get 
along with one manager or foreman 
works cheerfully and efficiently with 
another. 

As Mr. Henderschott says, “Our esti- 
mate of a man depends upon the man 
himself, and we do not take the word 
of one person, or even of two or three 
persons about him. In addition to the 
survey which is made when he first 
enters ‘the employ of this company, 
is added the frequent reports of his 
manager and the report of his school 
work. Al!l is down in black and white. 
We do not discharge a man when his 
record is unfavorable from his first 
manager. We shift him to another 
position instead. A new record is 
started, including his ‘history with the 
company,’ and reports of his previous 
work. These earlier reports are some- 

















colleges, institutions, department 


Make your own test: Clean your 
stationary vacuum cleaner, and 
showrooms and let us prove up! 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


but it removes entirely the dirt, dust, trash, 
moths, insect eggs, germs, etc. E 


drawers, furs, clothing, etc. Saves an hour or 
enjoyment. 


Write to 


Cleans best under every test 


In many exhaustive tests conducted by custodians of universities, 


Vacuum Cleaners have performed 100% in suctioning more dirt 
out of the carpet after the competitive machines had quit trying. 


ing to piping, into which the end of a light hose is slipped. 

Press an electric button to start the machine, and presto! the magic WAND or 
cleaning tools instantly pass over ceiling, walls, floors—ev' i 
—and thoroughly exhausts all dirt, without raising any dust. 
The ARCO WAND does not clean house 40% as in broom-duster method 


verything can be cleaned — carpets, 
draperies, ceilings, walls, pictures, upholstery, books, mattresses, dresser 


A permanent, unfailing Cleaner, at $150 


The ARCO WAND is a complete, practical, permanent cleaner—tested 
and proved efficient by three years’ use in stores, schools, churches, 
theaters, hotels, garages, flats, farm and city homes. It is as easy as turn- 
ing on the water faucet or the electric light. Accept no substitute! Bring 
your rug to our nearest showroom for test; or write for catalog (free). 
Public showrooms in all large cities. Write today. 


perarmeat AMERIGAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY  s. Stites ave. 


















The simple, sanitary way of cleaning 


stores, etc., the ARCO WAND 


rug with your broom, portable or 
then bring it to any of our 
Seeing is believing. 


The ARCO WAND is stationary—-sits 
in cellar or side room; runs by elec- 
tricity (or gasoline, if desired). Works 
through a single iron suction pipe run- 
ning up in partition-wall about 
central in your home. On each- 
floor, usually at baseboard, is 
1% inch brass-covered open- 


in the room 


lint, threads, cobwebs, 


two every day for social 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
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Makers of the world-famons IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 
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quality, all at a moderate price. 
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Means Efficient Letters 
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If You Want Your Letters 


to “Get the Business” 
"y mene only one way to make letters sell goods — collect 


money—speed up road men—to do those thousand and one 

things that only letters can do. 
man at a glance as worth reading. Then you've got a big lead over 
“the other fellow” who may think that most anything will do to 
write letters on--or who doesn’t think at all. 
stationery tell a story of stability, integrity, pride in the house, assurance 
of good value. That’s the way to make your letters get the business. 


To make this impression you need substantial, impressive stationery 
Insist upon Construction Bond because it 
is your kind of paper — as fine as any business paper can afford to 
be — at a price you can afford to pay. Construction Bond is sold 
only in large quantities direct to responsible printers and lithographers 
in the 203 principal cities of the United States. It carries no jobber’s 
profit, no expense of handling small lots, no losses on questionable 
No wonder it offers better value. 
best manufacturing stationers handle Construction Bond the result 
for you is always fine business stationery on a paper of manifest 


Let us send you the names of printers and lithographers in your locality 
from whom you can secure Construction Bond. 


Use Construction Bond 


Construction Bond is made in white and eight attractive 
colors, in various finishes, with enrelopes to match. 
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Write us on your business stationery 
and we will send you our collection of 
twenty-five handsome letter-heads on 
Construction Bond. This collection may 
offer you suggestions for the “Se 
ment of your own stationery. rite 
for the collection today. 


W. E.WROE & CO.), Sales Office 
1006 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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will make you look Younger and 
More Genuinely Beautiful 
than all the artificial, external 
treatments known. 


As my way is Just Nature’s 
Way, results are permanent 
and come soon. It is aston- 
ishing to see how the too thin 
face and neck round out and 
the hoilows fill in by scien- 
tifically developing and thick- 
ening the muscles. Other spe- 
cial exercises Reduce Double 
Chin by working away excess 
fatty tissue, leaving the flesh 
firm. 

Wrinkles caused by the 
drooping facial muscles dis= 
appear. Muddy, sallow skins 
become clear and the com- 
plexion Fresh as in Girlhood. 
No one too old to benefit. 
Instructions for beautifying the hair, hands, 
nails and feet are included. 

Write today for my Illustrated Facial Beauty Booklet-—FREE. 
Tf you tell me what improvement you would like I can write you 
more helpfully. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 284, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 


My Beauty Exercises 










20 Packages High 
5 Bulbs. Pine Tree 
Nursery, Pemaquid, Pa. 
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times contradicted by the verdict of 
his new manager, showing that the 
trouble with the employee was not 
radical, but a matter of adjustment. 
“It is impossible in a large company 
for the general manager to keep in 
personal touch with the _ individual 
work done by all his subordinates. 
When it comes to promotion, he either 
moves a man up by a sort of routine, 
or else he depends on a personal im- 
pression. You would be surprised to 
find how often our system, as we go 
along with it, logically indicates a dif- 
ferent choice from either of these.” 


How the Record System 


Works. 
| rs this plan, when a posi- 
tion is open, the manager con- 
sults the records to see which 

man is best fitted for the new place. 

“The very first time this happened 
after we installed our system,” says 
Mr. Henderschott, “the manager’s per- 
sonal choice was not the man indicated 
by the records. Under the old method, 
he would have appointed his man with- 
out question. Without the records of 
the different possible candidates before 
me, I would have had no reason to 
question his choice. With the records, 
I made a recommendation. Well, for 
a while it looked as if our system was 
going to be knocked in the head at the 
very start. The habit of years made it 
hard for the manager to decide against 
his personal preference. The appoint- 
ment was held up for several weeks, 
but the manager was _ broad-minded 
enough and sincere enough to realize 
that it was a crucial matter, and he 
yielded. The appointment was made 
on the showing of the records, and the 
man ‘made good.’ 

“That is not the only instance where 
a promotion has gone to a person who 
would not have received it if it had 
not been for the record system. I 
know of another case where the mana- 
ger’s personal preference yielded to the 
evidence of the records. His choice 
was a man whom anybody would have 
chosen if the only evidence had been 
the surface showing. But these cumu- 
lative statements, in black and white, 
are hard to get around. In every case 
where they have shown that one man 
rather than another was the logical 
candidate for promotion, that man has 
‘made good.’” 


The Merit System in a 
Great Corporation. 


UCH a system is of inestimable 
S value in increasing general effi- 

ciency. Common sense tells us 
that men are going to work harder and 
be more careful in their work if they 
know that a definite record is being 
kept of what they do. The ambitious 
employee is encouraged because he 
knows that his good work is being 
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credited to him. And the same knowl- 
edge is a check on the careless one. 
It is a good thing, too, because it 
prevents dissatisfaction. | Promotion 
through favoritism is the great cause 
of discontent. When employees know 
that advancemént will come solely on 
their own record, it is the best thing 
that can happen in an organization. 
If a man doesn’t get ahead, he knows 
he has no one to blame but himself. 

Mr. Henderschott says: “It is no 
exaggeration to say that the employees 
of the New York Edison Company, no 
matter what position they hold in. the 
organization, promote or demote them- 
selves by our record system. In no 
case has a promotion been given to a 
man whose record did not indicate him 
as a candidate. In just the same way, 
he demotes himself—altho not so 
clearly. Very few employees make a 
record which really lowers their posi- 
tion. But, as I have explained, some 
who would have been advanced remain 
stationary because they do not make 
good records. As for actual ‘firing,’ 
this company seldom really discharges 
a man. If he doesn’t succeed in one 
place, he is shifted around in an attempt 
to find a position where he will do 
better. In some cases he fails every- 
where. When this is the case, it is 
usually a matter of attitude rather than 
of ability. 

“If a man or a boy remains antago- 
nistic or careless, if one manager after 
another reports against him, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that he is hopeless, 
so far as this company is concerned. 
There is his record, and he cannot deny 
it. He has had every chance we can 
give him, and it is up to him to resign 
knowing that he has ‘fired’ himself. I 
think that our system shows up pretty 
well, when less than one per cent. of 
our employees leave in this way.” 


HE three schools maintained by 

i i the New York Edison Company 
are a very important part of their 
work. While this educational plan en- 
tails quite an expense to the company, 
the interest taken in it by the company’s 
employees and the splendid results 
which have been accomplished make it 
a profitable investment. Fifty-six other 
large public service corporations, manu- 
facturers and mercantile concerns con- 
duct similar educational work. All of 
these are members of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, 
and take a very active part in the work. 
Arthur Williams, of the New York 
Edison Company, was one of the foun- 
ders of the Association, and its success 
has in no small measure been due to 
his efforts. F. C. Henderschott is the 
executive secretary, and the headquar- 
ters are at Irving Place and Fifteenth 


(Continued on page 280) 











The Agency of a United People 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the longest 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 


Yet the United States, a comrara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 
“E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Waterman PORTO 








Teom eQuipment desired. 
*) essentials if you want your 
- {| money’s worth. Write today 
© for free engine book. 





IMPORTANT ! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
subscribers should give both the 
old and the new address. This 
notice should reach us about 
two weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 
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WORK YOUR WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE! 


The big, successful men and women who have done so call on you 
to follow them. And a like call of encouragement comes to you from 
the alert, ambitious boys and girls who are now in attendance at their 
favored universities on the money earned through the 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Here are two typical cases, two young people who wanted 
a college education and who didn’t rest satisfied with merely 
wanting. Read their unsolicited expressions of gratitude. 

















Current Opinion Scholarship Fund, 
134 West 20th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—In_ looking back over the time that I have 
spent with your Scholarship Fund, in which time I have 


Current Opinion Scholar- 
Ship Fund, 134 W. 2oth 
Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—It is almost 





\ 


‘\ 


Current Opinion NN 
Scholarship Fund, 
134 W. 29th St., 


impossible for me to ex- 
press my appreciation for 
your kindness in the past 
and great service that the 
CurrENT Opinion Scholar- 
ship Fund has rendered me. 
I owe all my college edu- 
cation to the Scholarship 
Fund, as I am entirely de- 
pendent on this source to 
pay my expenses. Not only 
have I profited financially by the plan, but also in- 
tellectually. And I consider the training I received 
far more valuable than any single course given in 
college. I would advise any student wishing to get 
a college education to take up work of the CuRRENT 
Opinion Scholarship Fund. I shall be delighted to work 
for the Fund next summer and I expect to secure a large 
percentage of renewals. 
‘ (Signed) AMOS HORST. 





MR. AMOS L. HORST 
who earned $1400.00 through the 
CURRENT Gorges SCHOLARSHIP 

FUND 





made my entire expenses in high school and college, I 
find it to be the most pleasant and by far the most profit- 
able period of my life. 

With such a splendid opportunity for paying school 
expenses, I have no idea of stopping school when I have 
finished my present course, 
but am planning to begin 
work next summer to pay 
expenses at Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

To all my friends who 
are interested in working 
their way through school, 
I heartily recommend the 
CurrENT Opinion Scholar- 
ship Fund as decidedly the 
best opportunity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CORA CAUDLE. 





You can do likewise. 


If you are sincere in your desire for 
an education; if you are firm in your conviction that university 
training is the best preparation for your life work, then fill 
out and send the handy coupon for full information. 








MISS CORA CAUDLE 
who earned $2800.00 through the 
CuRRENT a SCHOLARSHIP 

"UND 





THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT 





‘“ 
‘“ 


\ plan by consenting to serve on the 


‘\ 


XN Secretary of the Interior. 
NX JOHN H. FINLEY, LL.D., 

New York, N. Y. 

DAVID STARR JORDA 


Commissioner of Education, se of New York. 


These prominent educators and public men endorse the FUND and vouch for the high character of the 


SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
Ex-President of the United States. 
HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 


ELGIN R. L. GOULD, LL.D., 
Ex-Chamberlain of the City of New York. 
ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
Ex-President of Lafayette College. 
MARY E. WOOLLEY, L.H.D., 





Gentlemen:—Please send Chancellor, Leland Stanford, Jr.,. University. President, Mt. Holyoke College. 


me, without obligation on my 
part, your free booklet “Tie During the past seven years the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund has-helped over 
OPEN | OOR TO A COLLEGE Epuca- 


1200 college and high-school students solve the problem of their college expenses. 
ag FUND is ready to help you solve your problem also. 


Send at once for free booklet, **The Open Door to 
a College Education.’ Use the handy Coupon. 


ms CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
rane peel 140 West 29th Street, New York City 


Ton,” and full information about ‘XN 
the A. Ih of the Fund. 


























EFFECTS OF WAR ON EUROPE’S BUSINESS 


street, New York City. The first con- 
vention was held at the National Cash 
Register Works at Dayton, Ohio, and 
the second with the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. The next con- 
vention will be held in Worcester, 
Mass., on June 8th to 11th. 


One great secret of success in business— 
the secret, in fact, of business on a large 
scale—is to conceive of it as a matter of 
principle, not merely as a series of transac- 
tions. An eminently successful business 
man said the other day that the more he 
understood of life the more clearly he saw 
that it was all done on business principles. 
By which he meant that the universe is 
governed by unvarying laws; that prompt- 
ness, exactness, thoroness and honesty are 
wrought into its very fiber. On these busi- 
ness principles all life is conducted—if not 
by men, at least by that power which is 
behind man. It ought to be the ambition 
of every man to treat business from this 
point of view. 


HOW THE WAR AFFECTED 
EUROPE’S BUSINESS SYSTEM 


DWARD A. FILENE, president 
E of William Filene’s Sons Com- 

pany, one. of the largest retail 
concerns in Boston, was in Paris at- 
tending a meeting of the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
when the war dogs broke loose. In 
the March number of System he had 
a splendid article under the title of 
“How I Found Business Abroad.” 
This article should be read by every 
business man. Here are some para- 
graphs from it: 


“Each of the warring nations has been 
anticipating the conflict and preparing for 
it. Let us see how their industrial struc- 
tures have withstood the shock—for it is 
with this feature of the situation that the 
American business man is concerned. 

“Germany had made careful provision 
for the war by building a remarkable in- 
dustrial and commercial structure that, so 
far, has stood up under the demands 
made upon it. When war was declared, 
Germany left at home enough workers to 
keep her factories going. With like care 
Germany had made provision for main- 
taining her banking facilities ; her financial 


Preparations for the war were magnificent. | 


Her tied-up assets were made fluid. The 
government loaned business men money 
not only on stocks and bonds, but on ac- 
counts that were due from alien creditors. 
It loaned manufacturers money on stock 
that was ordered but which could not be 
delivered to foreign customers. .. . 

“The spirit of optimism that pervades 
all classes of business is impressive, and 
is a big factor in holding the German 
machinery of business together. In Ber- 
lin I visited Herman Tietz, the big retail 
merchant who owns many large stores 
throughout Germany. His business was 
going on about as usual in October, and 
he was doing ninety per cent. of his nor- 
mal volume of business. 

“In France there was chaos. The 
French banks shut down tight on all pay- 
ments; only in the course of time did 
they allow depositors to withdraw even 





An Old Man at Fifty 
—A Young Man at Seventy 





The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San 
Francisco Business Man, Who Has Solved 
the Problem of Prolonging Youth 





By C. E. WILLIAMS 





to go hunting for the Spring of 

Eternal Youth. What Ponce de 
Leon failed to discover in his world- 
famous mission, ages ago, has been 
brought to light right here in staid, 
prosaic America, by Sanford Bennett, 
a San Francisco business man. He 
can prove it, too, right in his own per- 
son. 

At 50 he was partially bald. Today 
he has a thick head of hair, although 
it is white. At 50 his eyes were weak. 
Today they are 
as strong as 
when he was a 
child. At 50 he 
was a worn-out, 
broken-down old 
man. Today he 
is in perfect 
health, a good 
deal of an ath- 
lete and as young 
as the average 
man of 35. 

All this he has 
accomplished by 
some very sim- 
ple and gentle exercises 
which he practises for 
about ten minutes before 
arising in the morning. 
Yes, the exercises are 
taken in bed, peculiar as 
this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett ex- 
plains, his case was not 
one of preserving good health, but one 
of rejuvenating a weak middle-aged 
body into a robust old one, and he 
says what he has accomplished anyone 
can accomplish by the application of 
the same methods, and so it would 
seem. All of which puts the Dr. Osler 
theory to shame. 

I haven’t room in this article to 
go into a lengthy description of Mr. 
Bennett’s methods for the restoration 
of youth and the prevention of old 
age. All of this he tells himself in 
a book which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Preven- 


‘Te is no longer any occasion 


SANFORD 
BENNETT 
AT 50 


















tion.” This book is a complete his- 
tory of himself and his experiences, 
and contains complete instructions 
for those who wish to put his health 
and youth-building methods to their 
own use. It is a wonderful book. It 
is a book that every man and woman 
who is desirous of remaining young 
after passing. the fiftieth, sixtieth, 
seventieth, and, as Mr. Bennett firmly 
believes, the one hundredth milestone 
of life, should read. 

For the purpose of spreading 

broadcast the methods 
of promoting’ health and 
longevity developed by 
Mr. Bennett, an interest- 
ing eight-page booklet, 
which is in effect a sum- 
mary of his system, has 
been prepared by the 
publishers of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s interesting book 
—the Physical Culture 
Publishing Company, 
4804 _ Flatiron 
Building, New 
York City. 

This _ booklet 
they will send 
free to anyone 
sufficiently inter- 
ested to write 
for it. 

The grandest 
thing in the 
world is Youth, 
and it is one of 

hardships of life 


SANFORD 
BENNETT 
AT 74 


the really great 


that “its beauteous morn” should 
pass so swiftly and give place to old 
age. 


For having solved the problem of 
prolonging youth during life, the 
world owes Sanford Bennett a vote 
of thanks. Of course there are those 
who will scoff at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among those 
who hear of Sanford Bennett and his 
return to youth will most certainly 
investigate further, and at least ac- 
quire a knowledge of his methods.— 
Advertisement. 
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as much as fifteen per cent. of their funds. 
Perhaps France was justified in declaring 
a moratorium; at least two of the French 
banks were loaded with Russian’ and 


Choose a man to paint your house who will use| Baikan “securities. I met many French 
® business men who had every desire to 





continue business activities but were han- 
dicapped by the banking conditions. In 
contrast with the business activity in Ger- 
many, the industries in France were para- 


lyzed when war was declared. The French 
government had not taken the same pre- 
cautions as Germany to insure the main- 
tenance of her machinery of business. 
But of course it must not be forgotten 
that France is an invaded nation and se- 
, verely handicapped. 
, “England, on the other hand, is busy. 
This is particularly true in the metal and 
leather trades, and the woolen mills are 


working day and night to meet the de- 
mands. The retail houses, especially the 


in his paint. If he uses Zinc, it means that he is} targer shops, are in as good or even bet- 
wide-awake and up to date in his trade. If he uses | ‘* condition than at this time last year. 


f , * Some of the big stores have received 
Zinc, it means that your house will get painted so that | !ree orders from the English war de- 
: “ Z partment. There is naturally a lack of 
it will stay painted. demand for high-priced goods and for 
, , : ’ goods ‘de luxe,’ and some of the small 
We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- | specialty houses in fancy articles are hard 

: : put. But the big houses, like Selfridge, 
points of the parties most concerned. manage to keep up their ordinary business 
by extraordinary efforts. They have not 





For House Owner: “Your Move” ' cut down on their advertising, nor dis- 
For Architects: “One of Your Problems” erg their ym they maintain 

. ve ‘ ; - their routine of business as a patriotic 
For Painters: “Zine That Made a Painter Rich duty—as their contribution to the English 


cause. This has a wide psychological 
effect upon smaller business houses. 

“In England the public is buying freely 
its every-day wants. Of course, all trade 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Room 408, 55 Wall Street, New York with Germany has shut down and Eng- 
. : land is producing herself many of the 
For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau sane asl athet deals shine Gate teannly 


brought into the country from outside. 
Further, England is even reaching out 
to furnish these very articles to foreign 
countries which formerly bought them 
from her rival. The outlook for Ameri- 


24 Years Testing i liga in England is exceptionally 
Cows in England ee 


—celeven different breeds—shows 














Nothing worth having is given away in 
this world—nor in any other that we know 
of. No one rides deadhead on the road 






































that the Jerseys produce butter to happiness. He who tries to do so, never 
at the lowest cost. 2902 Jerseys, reaches his ge on age He is left in i 
dumps. It is probably too much to say that 
aged from 2 to 17 years, have all human misery can be traced to the dead- 
borne the test. in competition head habit. ee has = 4 phases as 
i eed humanity. But if we make this statement 
ol ee better refrigerators for thetr money” VA >| A postal today with the other breeds. negatively, it will not be far from the truth. 
The Gre —_ saat lates No one is ever miserable who would truly , 
e eat Direct fro pay the price of happiness. No one is 
factory 2 yoo really miserable who has not tried to 
y : : 
Ss sotd, "ap deg? cheapen life. The price which every good 
frise free trial in and perfect gift demands, we would some- 
firm oe ABA ' ‘The Jersey is the how or other get out of paying. But we 
igera or payments if de. at's. : fi never can cheat the gods. Their choicest 
sired, * most efficient cow gifts lie not on the bargain counters. Our 
Refrig SS L, because she com- reward comes with our effort. It is part 
In cost 0! ice. un e ; 
ae i i j i i of the same process. In this matter, man 
eg = peace me bines richness with gets. what he deserves, meted out with the 
corners. Revolving shelves. Cork- quantity of milk, justice of eternity. —David Starr Jordan. 
cushioned doors and eae quality of all dairy products, ‘ 
less and air-tight. Porcelain drink- a 
pr tere pr te rcotsin S -- persistency in yield, economy of The man who makes a fool of himself 
sired. Nickel trimmings Move- production. If you keep but one because he doesn’t know any better, has a 
easy castors. All latest improve cow, let it be the gentle, easy keep- license from nature to do so. The man 
a... ae ing Jersey. We are always glad to who makes a fool of himself in trying to 
Steins. Adopted by U. 8. Go supply trustworthy information, fool others, places himself in ane pale 
Postal brings handsome free catalog and factory prices e of human pity or sympathy.—Scarboro. 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR [1 miniature White The American Jersey Cattle Club 
COMPANY Frost for the chil. 324 W. 23d Street, New York City If you are a good salesman, you will for- 
itera Seteentied, 1G onee  e” get your own hobbies, and help your pro- 
Ss —— ad Esl spective customer to ride his favorite hobby. 






































“GETTING THE MOST OUT 
OF BUSINESS” 

FEW days ago the writer re- 
A ceived a copy of a new book, 

and on the fly-leaf the author 
had written: “If you had not believed 
in and encouraged me to give the time 
and thought and energy to it, this book, 
good or bad, would never have been 
made. So, godfather, on your head be 
the result.” 

The title of the book is “Getting the 
Most Out of Business,” and was written 
by E. St. Elmo Lewis, formerly adver- 
tizing manager of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, and now vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Art Metal Construction Company. At 
the writer’s urgent solicitation, Mr. 
Lewis wrote a series of twelve articles 
for The Caxton Magazine, under the 
title of “The New Gospel of Eff- 
ciency,” and it is this series of articles, 
carefully rewritten, with considerable 
new material added, which makes the 
present completed volume. 

Mr. Lewis possesses one of the 
most constructive minds in the busi- 
ness world to-day, and from beginning 
to end this book is replete with keen 
analytical observations and _ practical 
application of the scientific methods to 
business practice. While he is a uni- 
versity-trained man, he has been in 
business long enough to learn the dif- 
ference between theory and practice, 
and he has written a book to thought- 
ful men, young and old, to whom life 
holds some problems worthy of careful 
study and even concentrated considera- 
tion. There is not a dull or uninterest- 
ing page in the whole book, altho there 
are 483 pages. 

(Published by Ronald Press, New York, N.Y. 
Price $2.00.) 





The very highest products of man’s life 
in this world are his ideas and ideals.— 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


What do you do with the holes in your 
day—those little periods of five minutes, 
ten minutes, fifteen minutes — waiting for 
an appointment, waiting for your car, wait- 
ing for luncheon, et cetera? Fill in these 
little chinks, and you will be surprised at 
what can be accomplished. 


Most men make the voyage of life as if 
they carried sealed orders, which they were 
not to open until they were in mid-ocean.— 
James Russell Lowell. . 


CONCENTRATION ON 
BUSINESS 

HOSE business men who have 
T not done so, should find time to 

read “Successward,” a book by 
Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Here is an extract 
from it: “A young man makes of a 
position exactly what he _ chooses, 
either a millstone around his neck or 
a stepping-stone to larger success. 
The possibilities lie in every position; 
seeing and embracing them rests with 


THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION 
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In the wake 
of the brush 


A surface finished with Luxe- 
berry White Enamel becomes 
whitest white and lastingly 
so. No traceof brush marks 
remain—only asmoothsnow- 
white effect, dull or brilliant 
as you prefer. It is a finish 
that never turns yellow, nor 
does it chip or crack. 


Youcan enjoy these unusual 
qualities—heretofore ob- 
— —ysee in imported eqemete 
—by specifyin using Ameri- 
can.made Luxe WhiteEnamel. 
The varnish for your floors and 
exposed natural woodwork should 
be of highest quality, too. Liquid 
Granite like other celebrated Berry 
Brothers’ products has withstood 
thehardest wear and tear in homes 
and public buildings for over 57 
years. 

These products are specified by 
architects, used by oe and 
decorators and sold aint and 
hardware dealers AF ere. Let 
us send you free interesting liter- 
ature on home finishing. 
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San Francisco, 
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and inventive ability ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufec- 
turers want Owen patents. Send for 3 free 
ooks; inventions wanted, etc. | get patent or 


Manufacturing facilities. 


; [ras 
bi wa 
should write for new 


MEN OF IDEAS “*Lists of Needed In- 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Paten: Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D. C. 


RANERE The True Everbearing RASPBERRY 


Northern New York June 10th, and continues to produce quantities of bright 
yee luscious berries every day all summer until sugary 
flaver; firm texture, keep in good condition long after picking. 
Rees gged constitution. Grows everywhere. Yield as high as $800 per acre. 
A small patch is a sure source of income and supply of rich sugary berries. 
Oct. 24,1914,growers one ing to Chicago were getting 76c. pe: 
Our 1915 Catalog includes t Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrabe, etc., TR E. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Ghumiead Nursery, 1717 Main St., Rochester, N. Y¥. 


PATE 


no fee. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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: bd him. The lowest position can be 
e irst broadened and made the chrysalis “for DREERS 19! a 
the development of new strength to 


bd master other and greater problems. Garden 
lve A substantial success means several B 
i It calls, in the first place, for ook 
gE : § a ¥ 





things. 
concentration. There is no truth so Hanp-Boox 
potent as that which tells us that we ‘ of practical 
cannot serve God and Mammon. Nor knowledge, with 


can any young man successfully serve | J SPecial articles by 
cultural experts. 



















two business interests, no matter how Contains 372 pages 
closely allied; in fact, the more closely 1,000 photographic 
the interests, the more dangerous are illustrations, 8color and 





wg f duotone plates. 
they. The human mind is capable o The departments de- 














° just so much clear thought, and gen- : 
an , voted to Roses, Dahlias, 
My P r Ivate Hav a erally it does not extend beyond the Gladioli and Dreer’s famous 
I want to introduce to you a ten-cent |/| requirements of one position in these Hardy Perennials, are espe- 
smoke at a five-cent price. days of keen competition cially interesting to the flower 
This is my private Havana cigar, 4 : i enthusiast. 
made up especially for me under my |]| . If there exists a secret of success, Selected strains of vegetable and 
monogram band. I am a critical {| it lies, perhaps, in concentration more flower seed with practical sugges- 
smoker myself and this is the choicest |}| than in any other single element. Dur- tions for their most successful 
leaf I gee — 40 years of smok- || ing business hours a man should be in sailed 
ing. t comes rom a mountainous . : Mailed free if you mention this publication 
district in Cuba, selected for me by an business. His thoughts should be on Dreer’s Superb Asters—Selected strains Of 
expert. Made up in a Panetela shape |]| nothing else. Diversions of thought ecpesth cate bas egitn, mmineine eeecdl 
it affords a smoke of exquisite flavor }}| are killing to the best endeavors. The seed to produce mere then one huncved plante— 
and se sweet, thoroughly successful mastery of business ques- with each order. a ore 
satisfying ‘ ° 
You cannot buy it in cigar stores. And if tions calls for personal interest, a for- Henry A. Dreer 
you could you would pay just twice what I getfulness of self, that can come only 714-716 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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my belief of concentration to business 

Send me your business card or write me 


on your business letterhead (stating your interests in business hours as to argue 


position), enclosing roc. toward shipping ex- ’ 
ore. and I will send you trial cigars. that a young mans personal letters 
hen smoke the five at my expense. See if have no right to come to his office ad- 


you ever experienced cigars of such dainty e ‘ a 
taste, such mild, exquisite flavor before. dress, nor should he receive his social 









I supply heavier, stronger cigars, too, for . : . 
Goes who — eR eg eee men prefer -—- at oy desk. 1 and the 
this exceptional J. R. . Havana Panetela. usiness hours are none too lon 
Don’t wait. Write to-day for the Free Cigars. ° oie : g M idnight Sun 
in the great majority of offices—and 

J. ROGERS WARNER | ° Special excursion from Seattle. June 14, via “inside’’ 
sits they never seem so to the right young passage to Fort Yukon within the Arctic Circle. 
O08 Ganesan Buffalo, N.Y. 1) nan—and with a rest of one hour for | | ther Trips at Special Rates Throughout the Summer 
through the famed ‘‘inside” passage to Skaguay and 





beyond. High class service—Frequent sailings. Make 


luncheon, BO one has a right to chop reservations now. Write for booklets and information. 
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minutes there to talk with a friend 
whose conversation distracts the mind 
S | from the problems before it. Digres- 

[California Ex ositions % | sion is just as dangerous as stagnation 
ren = in the career of the young man in 

AT \I business. There is absolutely no posi- 
tion worth the having in business life 
to-day to which a care of other inter- 


ests can be added. Let a man serve 
the interests of one master, and if he 


NEW YORK serves him well he has his hands and 
SAN FRANCISCO his head full.” 
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By WATER ALL THE WAY (While this book is addressed to young men, 
Calling at San Diego it contains food for thought for the rest of us. 

or Los Angeles The business executive who reads this book will 

LARGE AMERICAN find — gees — i can apply to his 

. own efforts, and others which he can pass on to 

TRANSATLANTIC LINERS his subordinates, young men for whose growth 


“FIinNLlARESID”’and and development he is responsible.) 
“KRKROONLAND” nannies 


22,000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 


16 Delightful Days 125-Up First Cabin 


Sooner or later we all learn the cost of a 


MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED lie. oe ay 2 gore 
against infectious disease. It is 99- 


961/1000 per cent. pure—entirely free, 
from acetanilid, the bitter, question- 
able preservative which other perox- 
ides require. It is stronger, too. 

The man who gets out of bed on the _We will gladly send you this trial 
wrong side and starts to work with the size bottle, on request. Write today. 
wrong attitude is elected to rub somebody The Oakland Chemical Co. 
against the grain or throw sand in the 10 Astor Place New York 


Ta 7 business bearings before night. Such a man 
— tgp emandititanp thease. can create more friction in a day than can 
ae ee ~ be overcome in a week. It pays to get a 


good firm hold on yourself every morning. 


The most worthless thing in the world is 
advice; most of it is no good, and most of 
what is good we cannot. use. 





























TAKING MEASUREMENT OF MEN 


“BUSSINESS MUST GO ON” 
4 ERBERT N. CASSON, for 


American business circles, asso- 


years a very active figure in | 


ciated himself with an English com- | 
pany just prior to the war, and has | 


since been residiag in London. 
letter to a friend he says some things 
which are so pat and to the point, that 
we reprint them here. 


“In England there is no uncertainty in 
business. Both manufacturers and mer- 
chants are maintaining their organizations 
as a patriotic duty, and their slogan is 
‘Business must go on.’ 


In ‘a | 


On all sides I hear | 


this question, ‘What's the matter with the | 


United States?’ 
satisfactory answer. 


No one seems to have a | 


“With the exception of a few men | 


representing American concerns seeking 
large orders from the government, there 
are no hustling business getters here 
from the United States. Why are there 
not fifty American salesmen in London 
right now trying to sell $200,000,000 worth 


of American goods in place of the goods 


which last year were bought from Ger- 
many and Austria? From the European 
point of view, the United States is a 
haven of peace, security and prosperity. 
Why are American factories not running 
night and day? What is the matter with 
the American business men, why are they 
not taking advantage of their opportuni- 
ties? 

“Tf I could afford it, I would charter 
the Mauretania and Lusitania and convey 
a party of five thousand American manu- 
facturers over here for a trip of educa- 
tion. I would give them an opportunity 
to study conditions here, and it would be 
an inspiration to them. When they under- 
stood that, in spite of the fact that the 
British empire is engaged in the greatest 
war the world has ever known, the busi- 
ness interests are not suffering from ‘cold 
feet, then I would say to my visitors: 
‘Now go back and appreciate the United 
States, and realize your opportunities. 
Get ready for the most tremendous boom 
that any nation ever had. Build your fac- 
tories bigger. Train more salesmen. Go 
ahead with your business, and be thank- 
ful that you are living in a land that is at 
peace, at a time when nearly the whole 
world is at war.’” 


TAKING YOUR MEASURE- 
MENTS 


ELL,” said the little tailor to 
me, as he finished calling off 
my measurements for a new 
suit, “I have taken the measure of many 
men in my time, fathers, sons, ay, and a 
few grandsons, too,—he pointed to his 
silvering locks and smiled—“and I have 
found that birth, position or money 
doesn’t make much difference in a man’s 
height or breadth of shoulders. We 
seem all to be built on pretty much the 
same plan, regardless of what we may 
do or make in this world.” 
I leaned up against. the cutting-table 
and smiled encouragement at him who 


had taken the measure of so many men. 
I wondered what sort of philosophy he 
had builded out of his observations. “I 
saw a picture in Life just the other 
day,” continued the tailor, “that in a 
way visualized one of my ideas. It 
showed a wealthy man, big, round and 
portly, with his heavy fur-lined coat, 
stepping across the walk from his Fifth 
avenue mansion, to enter a splendid 
limousine waiting for him at the curb. 
And down in one corner of the picture, 
shaded and misty, appeared the figure of 
a stoop-shouldered, lean chap, meanly 
dressed, carrying a pick over his shoul- 
der. Below the picture was the sen- 
tence, ‘If the founder of the family 
could see it now.’ 

“Can’t you see the whole story?” 
went on the tailor. “The laborer newly 
arrived in this country, working in the 
ditch with pick and shovel, and then by 
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force of intelligence and labor getting 
to be foreman of the gang; and then 


| borrowing a little money and going into 
the contracting business himself, with a 


few teams and a gang of his owa. I'll 
bet he died worth fifty thousand dollars 
—and then his son took the fifty and 
made it five hundred thousand, and his 
son made it ten millions. That’s the 
fellow entering the limousine, who 
probably never notices the ehaps who 
carry picks and shovels up the road. 
“I’ve measured some such during my 
life, and let me tell you that about the 
only difference seemed to be that the 
second and third generations measured 
more around the trouser band and less 
about the biceps. Another thing—the 
generation of those that go up in the 
world is generally the one with the 


| qualities that start something. There 
| is many a son and grandson and great- 








But what at forty? 
useful from the jaw up. His successes are not to be won 
His youthful attractiveness is 


gone. The only thing that 
counts is what he knows. 
What will youknow at forty? 
The routine of a depart- 
ment? The inside affairs of 
one particular business— 
knowledge that would be use- 
less with any other concern? 
Is that all? It won’t be 
enough. There will be plenty 
of boys to match that knowl- 
edge at half your salary. At 
forty, business must be a pro- 
fession. If you are to step to 
the front office instead 


physical. 


the man of broad affairs it offers 
an invaluable summary of that 
which he knows; that is to say, it 
organizes his own experience into 
a more efficient counsel. 

The Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute is planned and conducted 
by recognized authorities under 
the supervision of an Advisory 
Council composed of the following 
educators and business leaders: 


Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., Dean 
of the New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Frank A. Vandertlip, LL.D., President of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

Gitjah W. Sells, M.A., C.P.A., Senior 
Member Haskins & Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants, 


It’s the Muscles 
at Twenty —but 
What at Forty? 


Your early success was largely muscular— 
Your buoyant vitality gave youa 
sort of personality which helped you asa 
salesman or made you popular with your 
superiors and won easy promotion. 
taken for granted that you didn’t know any- 
thing and no one minded. 

The answer is fairly obvious, is it not? The man of forty is only 


It was 


with a vigorous hand shake, 


include men inevery rank of busi- 
ness life; presidents and officers 
of big corporations, proprietors 
of progressive smaller concerns; 
department heads and assistants; 
accountants, chief clerks and the 
younger men who are looking 
forward to bigger responsibilities. 
To all these it gives knowledge 
that could be otherwise obtained 
only by years of bitter experience 
—if at all. Find out today what 
it offers you. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


contains a vital message drawn 
from the experience of hundreds 
of successful business men. The 

book is handsomely print- 





of tothe scrap pile, you 
must know business as 
awhole—the principles 
which underlie all 
business activity—and 
how to apply those 
principles in solving 





The Modern Business 
Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


ed and bound, contains 1 16 
pages, is illustrated with 
charts in color, and will 
make a valuable addition 
to your business library. 
We will gladly send you 
a copy free and without 
the slightest obligation, if 
you will request it on 
your business letterhead 
or fill out attached coupon. 








business problems, 


You Must Be a Trained 
Business Brain— 


The Modérn Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is a course of 
study which covers the whole 
range of organized business 
knowledge. It offers to the men of 
limited horizon the concentrated 
experience of al] business—re- 
duced to an orderly science. To 




















ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
35 Astor Place, NewYork 


Jeremiah W. Jenks, LL.D., Professor of 
Government, New York University. 
Elbert H. Gary, LL.D., Chairman of the 
Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


It covers adver- ; 
tising, selling, 
financing, account- i 
ing, credits, bank- ! 
ing, correspond- 
ence and commer- 
cial law. 

Its subscribers 





Send the 
Coupon Now. 





(me om ee 
Alexander Hamilton ins: 
36 Astor 

I should like to have you send, without cost or 
obligation to me, a co: 
usiness,” and full information about your Modera 
Business Course and 


Business Position... ...... ...... ...... .ccceee 
ee 


Number of years in business 


If you wish te add facts about yourself, or business, that will belp us 
Gstermine the fitness of our Course and Service for your needs, we 
sball treat your letter as confidential and give it personal attention. 


titute 
Place, New York C' 
of “Forging Ahead in 


rvice. 


(Name of firm or company) 
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grandson to-day sitting in a dozen big 
directorates and smoking twenty-five- 
cent straight cigars who is just the 
living result of the snowball that the 
old fellow with the pick and brains 
and energy started a-rolling a genera- 
tion or so back. You see, it takes 
steam to get an engine started, but it’s 
easy enough to climb on behind and 
go along when the wheels begin to 
move. 

“A suit of clothes, I’ve found, doesn’t 
always look quite as nice on the fel- 
low who does the real work, but it’s 
certainly worn a whole lot shinier.” 
“All of which,” said I, taking up the 
conversation, “suggests that true suc- 
cess is not to be judged by what a man 
acquires but by what he acquires with 
what he has to acquire it with.” “Ex- 
actly,” said the tailor. “Well, here 
comes a customer. I'll see you again 
Friday for the fitting.” 

—Edwin N. Ferdon. 


PERSONAL EQUATION 
In expressing opinions, if we would 
be fair to our friends and honest with 
ourselves, we must always allow for 
the personal equation. To most of us 





it is impossible to look at a question 
from more than one point of view. 
We may say that we look at it in an 
all around way, but do we? Unless 
we have no personal interest in a mat- 
ter about which we are expressing an 
opinion, we will be biased even if it 
be ever so slightly. The human mind 
is limited and can only regard other in- 
terests after it has taken care of its 
own. As to the truth of this we can 
find evidences in the biographies of all 
successful men. 
—Frank Anderson. 


STUDY INVESTMENT 

Now, don’t dodge. This isn’t a get- 
rich-quick or a make-a-million-over- 
night scheme. The best place for any 
man to study investment is right in his 
own business. If you had five or fifty 
thousand dollars tied up in bonds or 
stocks, you would expect it to earn six 
or seven per cent. on your investment, 
wouldn’t you? Well, if you have the 
ability to earn four thousand dollars a 
year, and you are only earning two, 
you have an investment of about thirty- 
four thousand dollars which is not pay- 
ing dividends. Think it over. 
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easy-writing 
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long wear, 
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pens. 
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box containing 12 of our 
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Necessary to Civilized Man. 


A teacher, sighted by the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press, was explaining to her pupils 
in the primary class the difference between 
civilized and uncivilized races, insisting upon 
the three things as requisites for civilization 
—food, clothing and shelter. 

The following day she resumed her sub- 
ject, by way of review. 

“What are the three things necessary to a 
civilized man?” she asked. 

Several of the children remembered food 
and clothing, but the third requisite seemed 
to have entirely escaped their recollection. 
Finally, after the question had been repeated 
two or three times, one of the boys, the 
largest one in the class, raised his hand, tri- 
umphantly. 

“Well, James, you may tell us.” 

“A wife.” 


The Soul-Saving Time Limit. 


Here is a story told for professional plat- 
form people by The Lyceum World: 

One day a visiting clergyman, who was 
to preach before the students at Yale Uni- 
versity, asked how long he was expected to 
talk. 

“Of course, we put no time limit upon 
you,” replied President Hadley, with his 
usual pump-handle gesture, “but we have a 
feeling here at Yale—that no souls—are 
saved—after the first twenty minutes.” 


Concealing a Vacuum. 


Some people might say that the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald suggests a cruel suspicion 
in this colloquy: 

“Professor Diggs likes to use high-sound- 
ing phrases.” 

“A mere affectation, no doubt.” 

“No. I rather think he uses such phrases 
because he’s afraid that if people knew what 
he was talking about they’d know he didn’t 
know what he was talking about.” 


s 





How Could She Tell? 


Mrs. Williams, who had recently returned 
from abroad, was attending an afternoon 
tea which was given in her honor. 

“And did you really go to Rome?” asked 
the hostess. 

“IT really don’t know, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Williams. “You see, my husband al- 
ways bought the tickets.” 


The Landlord’s Own Plan. 


“Well, yes,” confessed the landlord of 
the Periwinkle Tavern, to Tom Morgan, in 
the Woman’s Home Companion, “it is an 
idea of my own, painting a purple stripe all 
around the hotel at the top of the first story. 
You see, there wouldn’t otherwise be any- 
thing to distinguish this particular inn from 
thousands of others. As it is, a goodgmany 
people drop in to point out to me that such 
a decoration is not in good taste, or to urge 
some other color, or something that-a-way. 
And they usually remain long enough to 
spend a dollar or two before I am thoroly 
convinced. 

“Persons with literary talent, and occa- 
sionally a real writer, come along and sus- 
pect me of being a character, and board 
here while studying me. As a matter of 
fact, a drummer gave me a can of purple 
paint out of his samples, and I didn’t know 
what else to do with it.” 


Not Even Expected. 


There is a certain veteran hotel clerk of 
a certain small hotel up in the Maine woods 
who is noted for two things—his peculiar 
choice of words and the fact that every day 
for thirty-odd years he has inscribed on the 
top lines of his register the principal items 
of current news in the village. 

Not long ago a New York editor, who 
chanced to be stopping at the hotel, so The 
Saturday Evening Post says, borrowed the 
register long enough to copy down the fol- 
lowing entries: 
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“Monday, October 12. Yesterday, while 
percolating round the milldam, George Bates 
fell into the water; and, owing to his wife’s 
failing to make him change his wet clothes, 
he is now threatened with pneumonia.” 

“Tuesday, October 13. George Bates is 
rapidly becoming no better. 

“Last right his wife sent for Doctor Lin- 
den, who looked him over, collected two dol- 
lars, and departed, looking very unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

“Wednesday, October 14. George’s symp- 
toms are rapidly eventuating into fatalities.” 

“Thursday, October 15. At seven-thirty 
this morning our fellow townsman, George 
pan went to his Maker, entirely uncalled 
or. 


Not Their Style. 


_The young man who eats all ‘round the 
circuit ran against this quick-lunch incident 
recently. It probably happened in Philadel- 
phia, as the Ledger tells the story. 

_ A fastidious person made his way charily 
into the place. A tumbler of murky water 
was thumped before him by the young woman 
on the other side of the counter. 

“What’s yours?” 

“Coffee and rolls, my girl.” 

One of those iron-heavy, quarter-inch thick 
mugs of coffee was pushed over the counter. 
The fastidious person seemed dazed. He 
looked under the mug and over it. 

“But where is the saucer?” he queried. 

“We don’t give. no saucers here. If we 
did some low brow’d come pilin’ in an’ drink 
out of his saucer, an’ we’d lose a lot of our 
swellest trade.” 


Deferred Devotion. 


After a period of six months of widow- 
hood, Bridget consented to again enter the 
married state. 





Some weeks after she was led | 


to the altar, says London Tit-Bits, her old | 


mistress met her in the street dressed in the 
deepest mourning. 

“Why, Bridget,” she exclaimed, “for whom 
are you in black?” 

“For poor Barney, my first husband, mum. 
When he died Oi was that poor Oi couldn’t 
afford to buy mourning, but Oi said if iver 
Oi could Oi would, and me new man, Tim, is 
as generous as a lord.” 


Precocity. 


“Father,” inquired the little brain-twister 
of the family, according to Stray Stories, 
“when will our little baby brother be able 
to talk?” 

“Oh, when he’s about three, Ethel.” 

“Why can’t he talk now, father?” 

“He is only a baby yet, Ethel. 
can’t talk.” 

“Oh, yes, they can, father,” insisted Ethel, 
“for Job could talk when he was a baby.” 

“Job! What do you mean?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel. “Nurse was telling us 
to-day that it says in the Bible: ‘Job cursed 
the day he was born.’” 


Babies 


Cured. 


They were discussing in the workshop the 
question of corporal punishment, explains 
Tit-Bits. 

“I believe in the old maxim,” said the 
foreman, “ ‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” When I was a boy I know I re- 
ceived many chastisements and whackings, 
and it did me good. On one occasion, I 
remember, I was punished for telling the 
truth.” 

“It cured you,” whispered a voice from 
the far corner. 


He Was “It.” 


When my wife and I were on our honey- 
moon, says a writer in The Strand Maga- 
zine, we were advised to visit a certain 
ruined castle, the custodian of which was 
a relative of the noble owner. Having 
viewed the glorious old pile, I was at a 
loss how and in what way to offer a gra- 
tuity, bearing in mind the “blue blood” of 
our guide. The following conversation took 
place: 

“We thank you for your courtesy, and 
would be glad to give a small sum to any 
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Apartment Building 
51st Street and Forrestville Avenue 
Chicago 


KEWANEE. 
Smokeless Firebox Boilers 


Cut Coal Costs 


@ Ina2I1 apartment building at 51st Street and Forrest- 
ville Avenue, Chicago, a Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Boiler 
saves $883.20 yearly in the fuel bill—this saving being fig- 
ured from the record of coal costs during two years. 

@ This is the way the saving was figured: 

d@ The Kewanee Smokeless burned during December 1914 
a daily average of 1400 pounds of coal, costing $4.50 per 
ton. A coal cost of $3.15 daily or $756.00 for the entire 
heating season of 240 days. 

@. Another Boiler, which was formerly used in the same building for 
heating 15 of the present 21 apartments, used during December 1913, 
2170 pounds of coal daily, costing $4.50 per ton. A coal cost of $4.88 
daily. Figuring that the other make of boiler would heat the 21 apart- 
ments at the same proportionate cost, the cost of heating the 21 apart- 
ments with the other boiler would be $6.83 daily—or $1,639.20 for the 
heating season of 240 days. 

(This shows a saving with the Kewanee Smokeless of $3.68 per day 
or $883.20 in a heating season of 240 days. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Power ana Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST.LOUIS KANSASCITY SALT LAKE CITY 
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A 
SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


H 

Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 

Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 

ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 

practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 

The demand in unsettled times for good first for terms—Book free. Address, E, G SIGGERS, Patest 

mortgages indicates their unusual stability. First = : ne 
mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usue Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 
ally on property worththree times the money loan- 
ed. We have loaned over 81,000,000 and not a single 
; cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure sale 


made. Write for booklet describing methods, and lists 
of loans from $300 to $10,000. Aurelius-Sw: = 
37 State National Rank Building. Oklahoma City. Okla. 













LOTS 











You may buy any num” 
ber of shares for cash. 
one, five, seventeen, 
etc., Or you may buy 
ten or more shares on 
conservative margin. 
On the 


= PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


a small first payment will permit you to buy one 
or more shares of stand stocks or bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The balance 
is paid in easy monthly payments. 


WRITE 


6% Farm a 
Withstand Depressions 


The ups and dowus of business are not 
reflected in our Farm Mortgage values. 
Our 6 per cent. Farm Mortgages on rich 
Northwestern agricultural land are sate. 
steady, sure investments at all times. 
“We're right on the ground” and have 
been for 31 years. Write for our Booklet 
“K.” and list of offerings. ‘Large and 
small amounts. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 





FOR INTERESTING FREE SGOOKLET 
G.3. On “Odd Lets"* 


G.4. On “Partial Payments" 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co.» sitw'Vome city 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board ef Trade 





























































. 
This never happens in an 
office where there is 
a Dictaphone 


You can’t point your finger at the other 
man, because we mean you—if you are still 
relaying your correspondence via the ste- 
nographer’s note-book and pencil. 


Every one of your employees who is dic- 
tating to a stenographer is wasting just that 
much of her time and therefore just that 
much of your money. 


Don’t have your stenographer write your 
letters twice—once in shorthand, again on 
the typewriter. Dictate to the Dictaphone. 
Get in line with genuine business efficiency. 
Small office or large office—one stenogra- 
pher or fifty—it fits in perfectly. ~ 













































Let us demonstrate the Dictaphone on 
your work in your own office. Reach for 
your telephone and call up the “Dicta- 
phone” and make the appointment. 


If you don’t find that name in the ‘phone 
book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1406, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers every where 
Official dictating machine of the 
Panama Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 


“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you. 











CORRECT ENGRAVING 


and FINE STATIONERY 
The making of Wedding and Social Invita- 
tions. Visiting Cards end Dinmped Paper is our 
special work, done in our ownshop. Sampies 
aud prices upon request, Write Desk C. 


LYCETT, Soci 
802 N. Charles Street. fiztioow Md. 


YOUR MUSIC 


ON’T let your music become 
worn and dusty; don’t search 
everywhere for the selection you 
want. Keep each piece perfect 
_ and find it instantly in a 


TINDALE casiner 


Beautifully finished cabinets for 
eet Music, Player-Piano Rolls and 
ph Records, in graceful 
styles, $17.00 up. Endorsed by 
music lovers. Guaran satisfae- 
tery or money back. Write for 
lilustrated Catalog No. 16. 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 
1 West 84th St., New ‘ork 
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cause if you have a box for that purpose.” 
“Sir,” was the reply, “we have such a 
box.” 
“Then, may I see it?” I asked. 
“Sir”—with a pleasant smile and a bow— 
“IT am that box.” 


A Brilliant British Horse. 


Here is a startling story of equine sa- 
gacity related by the London Tit-Bits. A 
horse. was standing in the shafts of a car- 
riage just outside a local theater. It had a 
weary ilook, as of one that desired repose. 

Suddenly it brightened up, and before it 
could be stopped it made a dash for the 
box-office. 

The reasons for this unexpected behavior 
gave rise to much discussion, till at last one 
of the crowd, more observant than the oth- 
ers, pointed out that the legend, “To the 
stalls,” was written in large letters over the 
box-office window. 


Let Justice Be Done. 


A lawsuit was recently in full swing, ac- 
cording to Everybody's Magazine, and dur- 
ing its progress a witness was cross-exam- 
ined as to the habits and character of the 
defendant. 

“Has Mr. March a reputation for being 
abnormally lazy?” asked counsel briskly. 

“Well, sir, it’s this way yy 

“Will you kindly answer the question 
asked ?” struck in the irascible lawyer. 

“Well, sir, I was going to say it’s this 
way. I don’t want to do the gentleman in 
question any injustice, and I won’t go so far 
as to say, sir, that he’s lazy, exactly; but 
if it required any voluntary work on his 
part to digest his food—why, he’d die from 
lack of nourishment, sir.” 





All She Could Handle. 


In Iowa, Lippincott’s says, they are tell- 
ing a story of a German farmer in one of 
the northern counties who has for some 
time been posing as an apostle of progress- 
ive agriculture. Following the lead of 
such men as Hoard and Wallace he has 
been preaching against the practice of grow- 
ing nothing but corn and small grains, and 
has been advocating cattle, silos, and al- 
falfa. 

“It iss cows, cows, cows vich iss needed 
in dis country. Dey vill bring back der 
fertileness. Ve haf altogether too much 
corn, corn, corn. Ve should haf a hoonderd 
thousand cows in Iowa to make us all rich.” 

“That’s pretty good doctrine, Otto,” said 
a member of the State Legislature to him 
one day. “I suppose you practice what you 


| preach. How many head of stock have you 


on your half section?” 
“Vell,” said Otto, hesitatingly, “I haf now 


The Legislator expressed surprise. 
“Why,” said he, “I expected to hear that 
you had at least two or three hundred. 
How is that?” 

“Vell,” replied the German sadly, “you 
see ten cows iss all mine frau can milk.” 


A Clerical “Fan.” 


It was an Episcopal clergyman, and an 
ardent lover of the great American game, 
says Harper’s Magazine, who inadvertently 
remarked at the end of the portion of Scrip- 
ture appointed to be read: 

“Here endeth the first inning.” 


The Care of the Child. 


Harper's Magazine directs this searchlight 
upon modern maids and mothers: 

Two nursemaids were wheeling their in- 
fant charges in the park when one asked 
the other: 

“Are you going to the dance to-morrow 
afternoon ?” 

“I am afraid not.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. “And you 
so fond of dancing!” 

“I’d love to go,” explained the con- 
scientious maid, “but to tell you the truth, I 
am afraid to leave the baby with its 
mother.” 





SOCIAL 
ENGRAVING 


in Fashion’s latest approved styles 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


MARRIAGE ANNOUNCEMENTS, CHURCH, 
AT HOME and CALLING CARDS 














Writing 
Papers 
in exclusive sizes and 


tints. An added dig- 
nity if your paper is 


Die Stamped 


Commercial 
Engraving 
Stee! or Copper Plate 


Letter Headings 
Note Headings 
Business 
Announcements 
Removal Notices 
Booklets 














FREE Samples of any of the above 
sent by mail 


HOSKINS “bricccpiie be” 


ENGRAVERS STATIONERS PRINTERS 















































There’s a New Show 
on the Road 


The “Wrigley Spears” are play- 
ing all the big centers and the one- 
night stands. They already have 
a host of enthusiastic followers. 
Their introductory offering is 


“Wrigley's Mother Goose 
As It Ought to Be!” 


The price of admission to their stupen- 
dous, thrilling, side-splitting, spectacular, 
tuneful extravaganza is merely a 2c. stamp 
or a penny postal—as you see fit—spent to 
write for this 28-page book in four colors. 


Remember Wrigley’s for your teeth, breath, 
appetite and digestion, and write today! 


WM. WRIGLEY. JR. CO. 
1310 Kesner Bldg. 


Chicago 
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A Perilous Bargain. 

When the season was almost over, a store- 
keeper in a small southern town (according 
to the faraway Sacramento Bee) put a lot 
of dollar shirtwaists in the window at 75 
cents. 

“Say, what kind of bizness you call dis?” 
asked an old colored woman. “Is dat de 
way you try to make a liar out of yo’ cus- 
tomers? After I been telling all de cullud 
folks in de neighborhood dat I paid a dollar 
for dis shirtwaist, you come an’ spoil my 
reputation for veracity. Las’ time I ever 
gwine to do bizness here.” 


Had What He Needed. 


Irate Countryman (white with anger at 
being disturbed): »“You book canvassers 
make me so angry with your confounded 
nerve and impudence that I cannot find 
words to express my indignation.” 

Canvasser (jumping with enthusiasm) : 
“Then, sir, I am a great help to you. 
have here the very thing you need—a dic- 
tionary of the English language, containing 
all the words and slang phrases known, and 
only $2. Take it, and you will never be at 
a loss to express yourself again.”—Kansas 


City Star. 
Out of Sight. 


One of the fair passengers on a yachting 
party indefinitely located by the Houston 
Post, observed that the captain wore an 
anxious look after some mishap to the ma- 
chinery of the craft. 

“What’s the matter, 
quired, solicitously. 

“The fact is,” responded the captain in a 
low voice, “our rudder’s broken.” 

“Oh, my, don’t fret about that,” replied 
the young woman consolingly. “As it’s un- 
der water nearly all the time, no one will 
notice it.” 


captain?” she in- 
p 


Anxiety But Not Worry. 
“Do you think,” asked the widower, “you 
could learn to love my children as you 
would if they were your own? 


“Oh, yes,” replied the anxious maiden, “I 
think I should care more for them, really, 
than if they were my own, because I 


shouldn’t have to worry so much about 
them if they got hurt or were sick.” 


She Knew. 


“How useless girls are to-day. I don’t 
believe you know what needles are for.” 

“How absurd you are, grandma,” pro- 
tested the girl. “Of course I know what 
needles are for. They’re to make the 
graphophone play.” 


Retribution. 

That the injured party can sometimes af- 
ford to bide his time is suggested by the 
story told in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion: 

The dentist of the town had had his 
photcgraph taken to give to his sweetheart 
as a valentine. We feel that we do not 
exaggerate when we say that it was the 
worst photograph ever taken of anybody in 
the world. 

The dentist longed, in a very human way, 
for retaliation, and at last his time came. 
The photographer had a tooth to be filled. 
The dentist got in some deadly work, and 
just when the agony was at its climax he 
stepped back, looked at his patient critically 
and said in a cheerful voice: 

“Look pleasant, please !” 


What Struck Him Most. 


An Irishman invalided home from the war, 
says the New York American, was asked 
by one of his relatives what struck him 
most about the battles he took part in. 

“What struck me most?” said Pat. “Sure, 
it was the large number | of bullets flying 
around that didn’t hit me.’ 


That Albert Memorial. 


London Punch tells of an Englishman 
who had suddenly to exercise all his tact 
the other day. He was in Kensington Gar- 
dens with a Belgian refugee. ‘“What’s 
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that?” he asked, pointing to the Albert 
Memorial. The Englishman’ explained. 
“What, already a monument to our brave 
King!” cried the Belgian as he embraced 
his friend. The Englishman, with admirable 
reticence, said nothing. 


Meeting the Emergency. 

From a banquet of ministers Tit-Bits picks 
up this story told by a clergyman: 

“One of the members of my church has 
instilled into his family the belief that the 
collection is a vitally important part of the 
service. Consequently his little boy Thomas 
never comes to church without his contribu- 
tion. 

“One Sunday, as the elders began to take 
up the collection at the morning service, 
Thomas looked along the pew to see if the 
various members of the family were pro- 
vided with a contribution. Noticing a guest 
of his sister’s empty-handed, he whispered: 

“*Where is your money?’ 
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ae have none,’ was the reply. 

“Time was short and the necessity great. 
In a flash the little fellow met the emer- 
genc by saying: 

‘Here, take mine. That'll pay for you, 
and I'll get under the seat.’” 


Saving the Poor Horse. 


At the railway station a nice old lady left 
the train and got into a cab. (The Christian 
Advocate vouches for the story.) The cab- 
man said, “Gimme your bag, lady, I'll put it 
on top o’ the cab.” 

“No, indeed !” answered the dear old lady, 
“that poor hoss has enough to pull. I'll jist 
hol’ it on my lap.” 


Stenographic Presence of Mind. 
Simplified spelling is not the only qualifi- 


| cation of the successful stenographer, if we 


may believe the Cleveland Plain-Dealer: 
“What did you learn at the school?” the 
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Through all these many years Regal 
Cars have been distinguished for 
sturdy and enduring construction. 


Today, these qualities are more than 
ever embodied in each model—in 
every car that leaves our Factory. 


Surely among these Three Regals is 
one suited to your needs. 


A Light “Four” at......$ 650 
A Standard “Four” at... . 
A “V” Type “Eight” at... 


All ere wag powered—moderately priced— 
electric starting and 
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All models comfortably roomy—with full 
stream line bodies, and crown fenders. 


REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


644 Piquette Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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CURRENT OPINION 





SOMETHING VERY 
NEW AND VERY NICE 


When you make a gift of a subscrip- 
tion to CURRENT OPINION have us send 
this binder with the first copy, with your 
name as donor right where it will be seen 
every time the magazine is looked at. 


And, lest you forget, let! us remind you what an ideal 
gift is a subscription to CURRENT OPINION. For to give 
CURRENT OPINION is a distinct yet delicate compliment to the men- 
tality of the recipient. Only persons with brains care for CURRENT 
OPINION, but such persons like it very much. 


They like the clear crisp way in which it spreads before one each 
month the drama of the world. They like to see events after they 
have shaken off the distorted and journalistic shape of the hurried 
moment and have emerged into their true perspective, the perspective 
from which history will view them. 
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AL STATES— 
CU GREAT BRITAIN 


France’s New Defiance to Germany 





75 OF N 
RIGHPROTEST 


War 
as se the Eastern Theater of 
pate” 


the Christianity That Has 
Wer oo Not Been Tried 





gotte Royal Impending on Ship- Purchase Bil 
od Habits Physiologically Explained 












IN THE DISMEMBER- 
NT STEHE TURKISH EMPIRE 













Your Name 
As Donor 
Appears In 


This Space foreign, $1.00 more). 













CURRENT OPINION, 134 West 29th St., New York City 


This shows 
the hand- 
some grain 
of the Cov- 
er. Color is 
rich dark 
olive green 









THE SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


And they like particularly 
CURRENT OPINION’S spe- 
cial departments on the Busi- 
ness World, Music and Drama, 
Art and Literature, Science 
and Discovery, Religion and 
Ethics, Poetry, Persons in the 
Foreground. 


OUR IDEAL 


And, above all, they like 
the ideal for which CUR- 
RENT OPINION stands, 
that ideal which is summed 
up for our readers and our 
editors in the following:, 

**In the belief that real 
events, real achievements, the 
real thoughts and deeds of 
living, striving men and wom- 
en furnish the motive power 
of the world and are there- 
fore the most interesting 
things to record and read’ 
about, CURRENT OPINION 
was created and is con- 
ducted.’’ 


You cannot make a more 
acceptable gift, on any occa- 
sion — birthday, anniversary, 
Christmas, graduation—than a 
year’s subscription to CUR- 
RENT OPINION. 

And this new plan just adds 
the desired touch of distinc- 


tion and unusualness to the 
whole affair. 


OUR OFFER 








Send us only $3.00 for a year’s subscription to 
CURRENT OPINION and 25c to cover cost of ex- 
press and handling on binder ($3.25 in all) and we 
will enter your name in the space shown in the 
illustration, and mail the binder, containing the first 
copy of the magazine on the new subscription to 
any address in the United States (Canada, 50c more, 
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Palates Too Much for Her. 


boss asked the fair young applicant for the “When you work, of course,” said the 


| 

stenographer’s job. lawyer. 

“I learned,” she replied, “that spelling is “Vy, work—” r You can imagine the schoolmarm’s aston- 
essential to a stenographer.” “I know,” said the lawyer, “but what at?” | ishment, says Collier's Weekly, when Tommy 

The boss chuckled. “At a bench.” returned to school with this note from his 

“Good. Now let me hear you spell essen- “O 1!” groaned the lawyer. “Where do you | mother: 
tial.” work at a bench? Dere Teecher: You keep telin’. my boy 

The fair girl hesitated for the fraction of “In a factory.” ' to brethe with his palate. Maybe rich chil 
a second. “What kind of a factory?” | dren has got palates, but how about when 

“There are three ways,” she _ replied. “Brick. | their father only makes two dollars a day 
“Which do you prefer?” “You eH bricks ?” | and has got six children? First it’s one 

And she got the job. } “No, de factory is made uv bricks.” thing, then it’s another, and now it’s palates. 

“Now, Laszky, listen,” said the lawyer That's the wurst yet 
: | “What do you make in that factory?” 
Her Difficulty. “Eight dollars a week.” 

A young lady who lisped very badly was “No, no! What does the factory make ?” 
treated by a specialist, and after diligent “T dunno; a lot uv money, | think.” Why He Lost the Sale. 
practice and the expenditure of some money “Now, listen! What kind of goods does 
learned to say: “Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts | the factory produce ?” “Were you able to sell old Skinflint a 
for Soldiers.” | “O,” said Laszky, “good goods.” grave?” asked the superintendent of the 

She repeated it to her friends at a private | “I know, but what kind of good goods?” cemetery. 
rehearsal, and was congratulated upon her | “The best.” The agent shook his head, says 7it-Bits 
masterly performance. “Yeth,” she said du- | “The best of what?” “He was afraid he might not get the full 
biously, “but it ith thuth an ectheedingly | “The best there is.” value of it,” he explained. 
difficult remark to work into a convertha- “Of what?” “But, hang it all, a man has got to die 
thion—ethpethially when you conthider that “Of dose goods.” some time!” exclaimed the superintendent 
I have no thithter Thuthie.” “Your honor,” said the lawyer, “I give “That’s what I told him, but he only 

| up.” answered, ‘Suppose I should be lost at sea.’” 





Tommy’s Answer. 


His name was Tommy, according to Lip- 
pincott’s, and he came home from school 
looking so down in the mouth that mother 
asked him severely what was the matter. 

Out of his little trousers pocket he fished 
a note from the teacher, which said, ““Tommy 


—and this is the Mark 
on the Lamps that light 


has b zhty b Ple have a ese 
as been a very — ity boy. ease have a | the Exposition 


serious talk with him. 


“What did you do?” asked mother. i 

“Nothing,” sobbed Tommy. “She asked a 
question, and I was the only one who could \ 

“Nor the name of a thing but the marke of a Seruwe” 
You have long recognized in that word 


answer it.” 
“H’m,” murmured mother. “What was the | 
question ?” 





“Who, put the dead mouse in her desk | ‘ MAZDA etched upon a lamp the Mark 

drawer?” answered Tommy. of that far-reaching scientific Service or- 

, ganized to investigate the problems of 

A Chautauqua Not Wanted. y better lighting and to supply new ideas, 

This story which started on the Chau- new methods and new materials to the 
tauqua circuit is passed along by Every- > manufacturers of MAZDA Lamps. 

body’ a: 2 But here at the Panama-Pacific Exposition you 

A booking agent for a Chautauqua bu- will find a MAZDA exhibit that will give 

reau visited the most prominent man of the | you a tangible idea of what MAZDA Ser- 

town “Mr Jones ” said he “] called to rf ‘ vice does and is—how, by its service to 

ee d't Ch ° ” ay , the lamp makers, it steadily brings 

see you in regar oa autauqua. t ‘ more light into your home at less 


won't do a bit of good,” spoke up the prom- cost — and why the Exposition 
inent citizen. ‘My wife and I have looked chose the MAZDA Lamp for its 
over all the catalogues carefully, and have i/lumination, 
already decided on another machine.” cas 4 GENERAL 

a ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A Mild Man Waxes Wroth. 


Uncle Henry Barnes was a mild man, says 
the Youth’s Companion, but when John Rag- 
land deliberately cheated him out of $900, 
even his patient spirit was ruffled. ‘“Some- 
time,” he remarked to his wife, “I’m going 
to tell that man what I think of him.” One 
day he came home highly satisfied with him- 
self. “I saw John Ragland to-day, and I 
told him straight out what I thought of him,” 
he said. “What did you say?” asked his 
wife. “I told him I thought he was a very 
unreasonable man.” 


Life on Shares. 


“Woman,’ says Dr. Anna Shaw, “ever has 
been man’s companion, sharing his exile, 
espousing his cause and buckling on his 
armor.” And man, adds the Boston Globe, 
ever has been woman’s companion, sharing 
her happiness, espousing her when she 
om have him, and buttoning her up the 

ac 


Learning His Name. 


Stranger: “What is your name, little boy ? 

Little Boy: “Willie.” 

Stranger: “Willie what ?” 

Little Boy: “Willie Don’t, I guess. That’s | 
what mamma always calls me.” 


Too Much for a Philadelphia Lawyer. | 


A young foreigner was being tried in | 
court, says the Public Ledger, and the ques- | 
tioning by the lawyers on the opposite side | 








began. 
“Now, Laszky, what do you do?” 
“Ven?” asked Laszky. ’ 
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OUGHT FOR 
TRALITY 


howlingly opposed by hostile mobs. Hissed, hectored and 
upbraided—he fought and strove, and gradually won over 
the public sentiment of Great Britain for neutrality in the 
struggle between North and South. 

‘“‘There has not been such eloquence in the world 
since Demosthenes,’”’ said an enthusiastic contemporary 
concerning these dynamic speeches by Henry Ward 
Beecher. His wonderful Liverpool speech is included 
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The World’s Famous Orations 


———. A Collection of the World's Most Brilliant Speeches on all Subjects 


po Mme og A apheeches Classic Thoughts on Many Themes Speeches That Have Made History 
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War, Peace, Armament, Politics, Campaign | The thought-content ranges from the raging fre of Pittsburg Address; Lord Rosebery on_ Robert Burns, as well as 
Speeches—Patriotism—Woman Suffrage— } political upheaval to the gentle sweetness of Inger- many other famous epoch-making orations. 
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THE WHOLE SET ON YOUR LI- 
BRARY TABLE—ALL CARRIAGE 
CHARGES PAID BY US, AND 
WITHOUT A CENT FROM YOU 


Sent on Approval—No Money Down 


Sign and mail to us the Examination Request 
Form herewith, and we send the books on ap- 
proval. If they are satisfactory, keep them 
and remit $1.00 within five days and $1.00 per 
month thereafter until the $19.00 is paid. If 
you do not want the books after examination , 
return them at our expense. You lose nothing 
—we pay the carriage charges both ways. No 
agent will call upon you, everything is ar- 
ranged by mail. 




































DE LUXE EDITION— 


WORLD’S FAMOUS ORATIONS 
Sign and Mail This Coupon To-day 
(Cur. Opinion) 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Hungarian House of Representatives; Baron 
D’Estournelles De Constant, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary,, France, and many others. 


A Permanent De Luxe Edition of This Famous Work 

These ten volumes are beautifully bound in three quarters red leather, with 
rich green cloth sides (the sides of the books are not of fancy PAPER, but 
substantial cloth). Printed on special heavy paper, wide margins, red bordered 
pages, gilt tops, gold cover designs, uncut edges, silk headbands. 


Profusely Illustrated 
Fully illustrated with over 100 exquisite full-page portraits on Japan 
vellum and India tint ipaper, comprising a portrait gallery of history's 
leading masters of speech. 
We Sell Direct by Mail—No Agents 
If this work was sold through subscription book agents, we should have 
to ask at least $25.00forit. Shipping it direct from our bindery to your 
home, with no intermediary profit-sharers, we are enabled to sell 
at eis tow price of $19.00, and give you the 
privilege of paying in small monthly instal- 
ments. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
N. Y. 































Gentlemen:—Please send me One Set of the 
De Luxe Edition of THE WORLD'S FAMOUS 
ORATIONS, Edited by William Jennings Bryan, 
ten volumes, bound in three-quarters leather. 
_If satisfied with the same, I will remit $1.00 with- 
in five days after receipt of the books, and $1.00 
a month thereafter until I have paid the full Spe- 
cial Price of $19.00. Ifnot satisfied with them,I 
will return them at your expense, and I will owe 
you nothing. 
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